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Anne Scarlett 



CHAPTER I 

THE BLACK MAN'S SHADOW 

Wherein the 'daemonic element/ that lurks in all human 
things, may doubtless, some once in the thousand years, — get 
vent I Carlyle. 

^T^HE summer of 1688 found the town of Boston 
-■- out of humor with itself and with the world 
— or, at least, the world as represented by the 
royal governor, Andros. It was the seaport of a 
new country, yet its houses looked already old and 
weather-stained, and moss clung to the north sides 
of its broad, shingled roofs, while new blades of 
grass thrust themselves up betwixt the stones in 
the narrow lanes, as though the new life would 
thrust itself into view with the first genial rays of 
spring sunshine, defying age and decay. It was 
but a little settlement, in the midst of salt marshes, 
planted, as the colonists said, on this convenient 
spot because it was believed that the sea air would 
drive off the mosquitoes. Alas, for the Puritan 
reasoning, — it was powerful, but it was not equal 
to the mosquitoes. 
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For many years our grim but wily forefathers 
had warded off the Navigation Acts, and not a 
custom house blotted their long coast line, and 
their ships became the carriers of the colonies, 
going forth to every distant clime, while Boston 
saw with pride the ships of France and Holland, 
of Italy, Spain, and the Indies in her harbor, and 
the pious colonists gathered in the golden fruits of 
commerce, and waxed prosperous. So prosperous 
indeed, that the younger women defied the sump- 
tuary laws and " copied after strange new fashions." 
Like all colonies — from the days of Greece and 
Rome until now — the American plantations flour- 
ished most in neglect, when Charles the Second for- 
got them in his dalliance with new mistresses, and 
his ministers forbore to thrust their hands into the 
hornets' nest. But the good days were over when 
James Stuart ascended the throne and began his 
process of reducing the colonies to dependence on 
the Crown, and of exalting his idol, the prerogative. 
The Puritan, armed with his Bible and his sword, 
had hewn his way into the wilderness and set up 
his meeting-house, his prison, and his common 
school, but lo ! the hour of reckoning was at hand. 
Even Charles the Second had remembered them 
long enough to deprive them of their charter — pre- 
cious as its life blood to every colonist's heart, — the 
charter confirmed by Charles the First, under the 
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broad seal of England. It was gone; fallen before 
a scire facias from the Court of Chancery, and a 
spirit of unrest and suspicion had fallen on the 
people. Then, to succeed the fathers of the colony 

— such men as Endicott, Winthrop, and Bradstreet 

— came the royal governor, decked out in gold 
lace and white plumes, — the detested ruler of New 
York, Sir Edmund Andros; and with him Ran- 
dolph, as collector of the Port of Boston, — an 
office more hateful to the people than that of 
public hangman. Worse yet, a priest of the 
Establishment was set to reading service from the 
Book of Common Prayer in a Boston meeting- 
house. The tyrant and the prelatist, hand in 
hand, invading the New Jerusalem of the Non- 
conformists. 

No wonder, then, that the streets were full of 
people, and that the murmur of discontent was 
in the market-place. They were a sturdy race of 
men, our forefathers, strong of frame and bold of 
feature, with a look of grim resolve writ large 
on their stern faces. A traveller, in those days, 
reports of the town, that the houses of Boston 
were neat and trim, like the women, and its streets 
paved with pebbles, and hard — as the hearts of 
its men ; which were as hard, doubtless, — in some 
cases, — as the nether millstone. Look at the 
crowd outside the meeting-house, on Lecture-day. 
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Big-limbed men, farmers in coats of mooseskin 
or homespun, belted with their good swords, wear- 
ing either cowl-shaped hoods or broad-brimmed 
hats that slouched low over the shoulders. And 
with these honest yeomen are persons of larger 
means, more suitably attired. Here is a magistrate, 
with a flowing embroidered neckcloth and a sash 
covered with lace, — for adornment was permitted 
where it exalted a man's office in the common eye, 
— his coat is of fine broadcloth and laced with 
silver, its cuffs so short that they only reach mid- 
way between the wrist and elbow over his ruffled 
shirtsleeve, the skirts of the coat full and plaited, 
and his waistcoat of embroidered satin. This 
worthy carries a silver-headed cane and a snuff*- 
box, and with him walks the minister, in his black 
garments, but his neck and wrist-bands are of spot- 
less white and his cloak of black velvet, the gift 
doubtless of some fair and devout parishioner. 
As for the women, — the buxom dames, with red 
cheeks, wear yellow starched neckerchiefs, folded 
on their broad bosoms, sober-colored petticoats, 
and laced stomachers. But there is an even 
greater contrast here between the classes, for the 
magistrate's wife wears a brocaded farthingale and 
a bodice of velvet, while her French hood is of the 
same rich material, and doubtless her humbler 
sisters viewed all this elegance with a keenly 
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apprizing eye, and the heart under the yellow 
starched neckerchief fluttered enviously at the 
sight, for human nature — especially female hu- 
man nature — is much alike in all ages. How 
they talked and how their heads wagged over the 
troubled times ! News travelled slowly from Eng- 
land then, yet they were not without rumors of 
the king's infatuated course. They knew — these 
good people — that James Stuart was trying to 
pack a Parliament; they had not yet heard that 
he had sent the bishops to the Tower for refusing 
to read the Declaration of Indulgence from their 
pulpits, but they were well aware that his governor 
was laying new and odious taxes ; that he had pro- 
hibited town-meetings and attacked the grants of 
land under the old charter, — a move that carried 
the war into every home, for what man was safe in 
the tenure of his land if the old grants could be 
assailed by every hungry adventurer who came 
over seas to wring money out of the plantations ? 
Resistance sprang up on all sides; even the 
ministers preached sedition in the pulpit, and 
openly disregarded the governor's thanksgivings. 
" His Excellency has to do with a perverse peo- 
ple," was the cry of the collector, and a truth- 
ful one, for when Andros told them that the laws 
of England did not follow them into the wilder- 
ness, they appealed to the Scriptures, and rested 
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their land cases on Genesis. Was he not an 
idolater and an oppressor in their little theocracy? 
They had founded their state on the Biblical rock, 
and they would rather be disfranchised than to 
take oath by laying their hands upon the Bible, 
according to an idolatrous custom. These grim^ 
men had a living faith, and each man, searching 
his conscience by the Scriptures, proceeded to 
apply the texts of the Old Testament according 
to his light They feared and worshipped God 
and they hated the devil, believing that they must 
wage a constant warfare against him to save their 
immortal souls ; that he would make a final stand 
in this new world against Christ's Kingdom ; since 
the red men were his worshippers, and his court 
was in that pathless forest that surrounded them, 
casting its shadows across their lives, peopled by' 
the superstition of the times with strange shapes,- 
and full of evil portents. Thus the colonists were 
not only between the devil and the deep sea, they^ 
were also between the devil and the king. They 
turned stiff-necked from the governor's thanksgiv- 
ings, but they went to see Goody Glover hang, for 
she was the Black Man's confederate, and an even 
greater danger to the colony than the prelatist. 
What use had they for religious liberty? They 
had cast out the Antinomian and the Quaker, and, 
if their arms were strong enough, they would 
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thrust out the surplice and the Book of Common 
Prayer. They had won a refuge in the wilderness, — 
were they to be cast out of it by their old-time 
oppressors? Their blood had dyed the soil in 
their contests with the Indians, and on their north- 
ern border were their French rivals, eager, watch- 
ful, constantly encroaching. Was there not danger 
enough without these blows at their commerce 
and their liberties? The angry talk turned in little 
circles — ever widening — like w^hirlpools, and con- 
tinued to draw in new bits of gossip. The men 
talked at the wharves and in the market-place, 
gazing with gloomy eyes at their good ships and 
bales of merchandise ; the goodwives chattered on 
the doorsteps. Even the savages, in their paint 
and feathers, gliding through the lanes, gathered 
something of the popular discontent and stared 
stolidly when the governor passed in state. The 
times were evil ; it was whispered that the Black 
Man — looking with favor on the servants of idol- 
atry — was sending his emissaries among the peo- 
ple; his mark had been found blazed on dead 
trees in the forest; his sign-manual was on Goody 
Glover's miserable body; it behooved the towns- 
men and women to be regular at meeting and to 
resist the tyrant. 

Yet life went on, in those old days, as it will go 
on until the end of the world. They bought and 
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sold, were born and died, loved and wedded, after 
the same old fashion. The children played, so- 
berly, perhaps, and valiantly, imitating their sires ; 
the young men and maidens played too, at shovel- 
board and hoodman's blind and other permitted 
pastimes, and there were frolics at harvestings and 
house-raisings, and courtings too, in those narrow 
lanes and rolling meadows, for the world went 
round in spite of James Stuart and the devil. But 
the fathers of the colony went to bed at night to 
dream of the Prince of Orange and better days, 
for America was ripe to welcome him long before 
England called him to the throne. 

Grim men and women of old, how your stalwart 
figures move before us, made of more substantial 
substance than usual with spectres, stern in your 
beliefs, righteous in your dealings, and if two or 
three dark bloodstains lie upon you, are they not 
fewer than the spots that clung to the garments of 
the Old World more than two hundred years ago ? 
Ye hung the Quakers and the witches; yea — and 
how many suffered by the rope and by fire across 
the seas ? 'T was but the spirit of the times, no 
more — no less. 



CHAPTER II 

IN THE MEADOWS 

IT was the end of a perfect summer day, and the 
sunlight, that shone even on the sober town 
of Boston, lingered lovingly upon the surrounding 
landscape, as though reluctant to withdraw its genial 
radiance from a spot so lovely and so inviting. 
The placid river — an arm of the sea — flowed 
through the wide salt marshes on the western side, 
its surface glorified by the setting sun, and curving 
still it came finally eastward, widening until it 
reached the ocean, the wild ducks winging their 
way above its blue waters until they met the sea- 
gulls at its mouth. On one side lay the town, a 
cluster of houses on a little peninsula, sometimes 
called Trimountain ; on the other, the pathless 
forest enfolded the scene, clothing the hills in a 
wooded mantle, beautiful now with every tint of 
springtime, the foliage of its oak trees tinged with 
pink and its thousand shades of green upon the 
rippling tree-tops, rolling away over the hilly 
country, undulating like the waves of the sea itself 
and retreating, at last, into the blue haze of distance. 
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Trees were clustered in graceful groves amid the 
meadow lands, and even to the water's edge these 
offspring of the primeval ages stretched their 
graceful branches. The stout arms of the colo- 
nists made but slow progress in reclaiming their 
lands from the wilderness, but here and there 
fields were sown with maize and barley, even to 
the edge of the forest. The landscape was full 
of beautiful inequalities, — salt meadows threaded 
by little rivulets, rich with pasturage; hills 
where the grim rocks of New England broke 
through the scanty soil ; hollows filled to the brim 
with a wild growth of blueberries; and here and 
there a low stone wall or a stout palisade to show 
that the palefaces had been portioning off the 
lands that were but lately the roving ground of the 
savages. 

The sun, declining nearer the horizon, sent its 
rays athwart the scene, the trees cast long fantas- 
tic shadows, and the water, shining like the surface 
of a mirror, reflected in its bosom not only the 
tall reeds and blossoming marshmallows on its 
banks, but also the serene sky above it, and the 
few golden clouds that floated there. There was 
no sound but the contented lowing of the cattle, 
wending their way homeward through the pastures 
for the milking hour, and the bleating of the sheep 
upon the uplands. Where the river widened in 
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its course toward the ocean one tall ship and 
several smaller barks lay at anchor, while many 
more thronged in the wide bay beyond, the 
declining sunlight glancing warmly upon their 
towering masts and on the sails that hung, half 
furled, upon their yards. They were birds of 
passage, winging their way over the wide ocean 
that divided the settlers of the New World from 
their not too loving kindred of the Old. How 
many hopes were quenched with each returning 
ship that brought no tidings of good will ! How 
many hearts accepted their eternal exile! 

Through these wide meadows, in the sunlight, 
a man and a maid were walking, side by side, and 
in evident unison of feeling, for the sun — reading 
an old story on their faces — cast an affectionate 
glow upon them, as though it loved to beautify 
the one and bronze the other, out of the warmth 
of its own heart ; for we are free to suppose that 
such a genial force in nature as the sun has a 
heart. These two lovers — for they were lovers, 
though one, at least, had not yet wholly confessed 
it — walked across the short turf with the leisurely 
pace of idlers, forgetful of the world and even of 
their immediate surroundings, and lost in the 
tender labyrinths of feeling that sometimes sought 
expression in the language of other mortals, and 
sometimes needed no interpretation beyond an 
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eloquent glance or the stolen meeting of their 
hands. 

He was of those large proportions that suited 
that age of stubborn fighters, and his features were 
large too, though the mildness of his gray eyes 
oddly contradicted the boldness of his countenance. 
His dress was sober, in keeping with the habili- 
ments of his fellow-townsmen ; his coat of black 
camlet was slightly laced with silver, but his white 
neckcloth fell on a scarlet waistcoat and ribbons 
ornamented his breeches at the knee, but they 
were of dark colors, and his hat was plain and 
steeple crowned, though he wore it with the air 
rather of a Cavalier than a Puritan. As for the 
maiden, her face had a wild rose beauty of its own 
and more than one naughty dimple bade defiance 
to Puritan regulations, and invited the earnest 
attention of the little heathen love-god. But her 
brown hair was tucked demurely away under a 
tiny cap, and her clothing was the hue of a dove's 
wing, while a kerchief was folded across her bosom. 
In her hands were a few fragrant wild flowers, 
culled by the wayside, and scarcely more lovely 
than her own young face. The hour, the beauty 
of the scene, and something in her own heart, 
had added an unusual tenderness to her expres- 
sion. It was the early summer of the earth and 
the early summer-time of their love, not yet 
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sufficiently mature to have lost any of its delicate 
rapture. 

They had been silent for a space ; an angel was 
doubtless passing by — as the German legend tells 
us — and the maiden was the first to break the 
enchanted pause. 

** Have you fairer flowers than these in England, 
Master Yule?" she asked, demurely, indicating 
the blossoms in her hands. 

" We have the richer blooms of cultivated plants, 
Mistress Scarlett, and at my own home in Devon 
the English primrose blossoms instead of these 
flowers of the forest; but — no, we have no blossoms 
more lovely than those that see the light first in 
this quiet spot," he added, with a tone and glance 
that seemed rather to refer to the human flower at 
his side than to the rose in her hands. 

But Mistress Scarlett chose to ignore the tone, 
and to reply only to his actual words. 

"Then primroses are the flowers of Devon?" 
she said. 

" Nay, we have many flowers," he replied, " but 
the primroses bloom on every sunny bank in the 
sweet valley of the Teign, and my home — the 
Tower of Yulehope — looks out upon that valley, 
for we are not far distant from Berryhead, where 
Titus and Vespasian landed with the Roman 
legions." 
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His countenance changed at the mention of his 
home, and she turned a glance of sympathetic 
interest upon him. 

'* You have told me but little of your home/* 
she said, gently, ** may I hear more of it?" 

His expression brightened. '* Right gladly will 
I tell you. Mistress Anne," he replied, " if you care 
to listen." 

" I care very much," she rejoined, " you know. 
Master Yule, I have never had a home in the sense 
that you have; I am but a changeling of the 
forest." 

" Yes, I know," he answered, with a glance that 
made her eyelids droop and the color deepen on 
her cheeks. " In Devon, it is said that the pixies 
often put a sprite in the place of the infant in the 
cradle, but in your case, Mistress Scarlett, the 
children of the forest brought no elfin creature, 
but rather that which is nearest the angels — a 
perfect woman." 

" You have been trained in courtly ways, Master 
Yule," she retorted, smiling, " I cannot match your 
flowery language." 

'* Nay, it is the language of my heart, madam," 
he said, boldly, " and of yours." 

" Good lack, sir," she cried, with a demure 
little laugh, *' no man knows the language of 



mine." 
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*' It can be learned though," he replied, softly. 

** Not until I give away the alphabet," she said, 
mischievously. 

"You forget your eyes," he retorted, "they are 
its interpreters." 

" I must teach them discretion then," she said, 
looking at the flowers in her hands, " or Goody 
Garlic and Mistress Bibber will find fault with 
me. 

'* Tiresome old busybodies," he exclaimed, with 
impatience, " I would fain teach them to mind 
their own affairs." 

Mistress Anne smiled mischievously. " No easy 
matter. Master Yule," she said, " they are members 
in good standing and charged with the welfare of 
their neighbor's soul." 

" I was not brought up under such teachings," 
he retorted, " and I like them not Every min- 
ister, from Master Cotton Mather down, concerns 
himself about my conscience. It is not so in 
England. But in England I would never have 
found you," he added, with a sudden change of 
tone. 

They had come to a low stone wall dividing the 
pastures; midway in it was a spot where the 
stones were lowered into convenient steps, and the 
beaten track travelled to this opening on their 
side, and from it on the other. Having reached 
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this dividing of the ways they paused, and he held 
out his hand to help her over the obstructions. 
As she put hers in it their eyes met. 

" I love you, Anne," he said, in a low voice, 
thrilled with deep emotion. 

She did not reply; her brown eyes looked be- 
yond him at the river, flowing between the marshes 
until in the distance some trees stretched their 
branches almost across it, making a shadow upon 
its silver surface. The sunlight had left the low- 
lands and was touching the tree-tops and the dis- 
tant hills. The color had left her face too, and her 
silence troubled him. 

" I love you," he repeated, deeply moved, " is it 
hopeless, Anne? " 

" Hush," she said, gently, " do not ask me now. 
I do not know. My heart is troubled; I have 
never known love — does it make you happy, 
sir?" and she gave him a demure glance. 

" Aye," he answered, with repressed passion, " it 
would if I were sure of you." 

Her eyes turned again toward the distant river. 

" I have been happy too, but not, I think, from 
love. I am not minded to give my heart away too 
quickly. Master Yule." 

" And is it possible that you think that my love 
would make you less happy?" he exclaimed. 

She looked at him with clear eyes and smiled. 
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" I do not know," she replied, a gleam of mis- 
chief in her glance, " it might, sir ; how can I tell, 
or you, for that matter ? Life is long enough 
for us to quarrel in." 

" A quarrel is but the spice of life," he an- 
swered ; " *t would not kill our love, at least not 
mine — that, I swear ! " and he covered her hand 
with kisses. 

The color came back brightly to her cheeks and 
the dimples played at hide-and-seek, but she 
made a half-hearted effort to withdraw her hand. 

" Nay, Anne," he said, " this I have already, and 
I will hold it until you hear me out. You love 
me, dear, and you shall be my pupil and learn 
to love me more. See, Anne, I will not believe 
that you do not already love me a little ! " 

She stood looking at her captive hand, with a 
face that he could not read. 

" It is a solemn thing to ask a young girl to give 
away her heart," she remarked, and gave him a 
sidelong glance that was not without demure en- 
joyment of his anxiety. 

" I give you mine, Mistress Anne," he answered, 
smiling, " there is, therefore, no robbery, but a fair 
exchange of merchandise. " 

She shook her head, laughing softly, and stepped 
up on the top of the wall, her figure outlined against 
the background of the river. 
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'* Have you — have you loved before, Master 
Yule? " she asked, shyly. 

Her eyes were on his face and she saw the color 
rise on his bronzed cheeks. 

" Never as I love you ! '* he answered, boldly. 

" But you have loved," she said, quietly, " your 
face told me the tale. Ah, sir, 'tis no wonder 
you are so learned in such matters." 

" Men are not as women," he said, impatiently, 
" what has a boy's fancy to do with a man's 
love?" 

" That I know not," she answered, " but my 
heart is like this flower in my hand, every petal of 
it is white, with no love story written on it. How, 
then, can yours be a fair exchange, Master Yule? " 

" God knows it can be no fair exchange for 
a heart as spotless as yours," he declared, with 
passionate earnestness, " but the love in it is 
mighty enough to atone. No man is worthy of 
you, Anne." 

She stood looking at him, her brown eyes il- 
lumined by some newborn emotion, her lips half 
parted. 

" i cannot tell," she said, softly; " I wish I knew 
your — I wish I knew who it was you loved." 

With a swift movement he caught her in his 
arms, lifting her from her pedestal. She gave a 
little soft cry of surprise, and struggled to be free; 
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but he kissed her before he set her down. She 
drew back indignant, with a crimson face. 

" How dared you ? " she cried, catching her 
breath. 

He smiled. " Forgive me," he said, softly, " I 
have kissed you, Anne, now — will you love me?" 

" Nay," she said, " you must repent you of your 
boldness, and make amends." 

"Aye," he retorted, "I will kiss you again, 
sweetheart." 

" That you will not, Master Yule," she exclaimed, 
indignantly, increasing the distance between them, 
** yonder comes Goody Bibber now." 

•' I will wait until she passes," he said, wickedly. 

Mischief leaped up into her face, a roguish smile 
curved her lips, and she held up a warning finger. 

** The first offence can be fined ten shillings, sir, 
and a second would cost you — " she broke off, 
seeing the gleam in his eyes, and fled a little farther 
from him. 

" Tush," he said, audaciously, " ten shillings — 
't is a trifle, mistress, I am willing to take the fine." 

She set her teeth on her rosy lips to check a 
laugh, and turned her back upon him, >^lking 
demurely along the beaten track, while he kept 
close behind her, a daring smile on his face. 
Suddenly she stopped and pointed down the river 
toward the ocean. A ship under full sail was 
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moving slowly toward the port, — a tall ship, black 
with weather-stains ; the red glow of sunset dyed 
its topsail with the color of blood, behind it the 
blue mist of twilight rolled like a pillar of cloud. 

" Look you, Master Yule," said Anne, " yonder 
Cometh your first love from England, to chide you 
for your broken faith." 



CHAPTER III 

A SHIP FROM ENGLAND 

^TpHERE were other eyes than those of the 
•^ two lovers watching the slow approach of the 
tall ship. The wharf at Boston was thronged by 
the same company that we have seen grumbling 
outside the meeting-house on Lecture-day. Per- 
haps a few of the more important personages 
were absent, but their loss was scarcely felt, because 
of the addition of many others of less repute. 
Sailors from the barks at anchor, rough seamen, 
some of them nearly black from exposure to the 
elements and somewhat gayly attired, with gold 
rings in their ears, piratical in aspect; here, too, 
were negro slaves and bond-servants and a few 
savages in their peace paint, stalking through the 
crowd with immovable faces and glittering eyes. 
A motley gathering, some of the countenances, 
under Puritan headgear, looking jolly and full of 
good fellowship, while others wore a sour expres- 
sion, as though the world lacked a genial spot for 
them and its vintage was from acid grapes, and — 
if the truth be told — the milk of human kindness 
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had long since curdled in their bosoms, from its 
close proximity to their sour hearts. Here, too, 
were buxom dames, and children who conducted 
themselves — under the parental eye — with un- 
usual and meritorious decorum. The people 
talked among themselves, exchanging tidings and 
now and then a morsel of gossip, as savory as it 
was rare. Goodwife Toothacre, whose husband 
was absent on a voyage to the Barbadoes, had 
been entertaining a stranger — of the male sex — 
" to the dislike of the selectmen," and the jade was 
likely to receive ten stripes for her indiscretion; 
and that idler, Jacob Beers, was to have a taste of 
the whipping-post next Lecture-day, besides pay- 
ing half a crown, for tippling above half an hour, 
and he deserved it all. Such was the popular 
verdict, and tongues wagged upon it, but all the 
while every eye turned curiously in the direc- 
tion of the strange vessel. The times were troublous 
and they knew not what to expect, good or evil. 
Twilight was gathering, in the houses, behind the 
wharf lights began to show, and the ship came 
steadily on. It was near enough now to discern 
the figures on its deck and the pennant of England 
at its stern. 

" It looks to be the * Speedwell,' " remarked one 
of the bystanders ; ** it has her height of mast and 
something of her general aspecti" 
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" Nay," retorted another, " 't is the * Desire ; ' I 
would know her among a thousand. I marvel 
what can bring her back so soon?" 
. ** We shall have news from England," remarked 
a good dame, cheerfully, " and that is worth wait- 
ing for — be it good or ill." 

** 111 news enough if it be a new commissioner to 
levy yet another tax," retbrted a shoemaker, who 
stood with his arms akimbo, an awl protruding 
from the pocket of his leathern apron. 

" Aye, and we must pay it," cried the dame ; ** is 
it not the worshipful governor himself who stops 
our mouths, and says that * Joe and Tom may not 
tell the king what money he may have ' ? " 

An indignant murmur answered this sally. 

** Belike, the ship brings some new claimant to 
our lands," remarked another, bluntly, "since they 
of the governor's council will not allow that we 
have any rights of possession." 

" Mind your tongue, goodman," retorted the 
talkative dame, " remember the fate of the select- 
men of Ipswich." 

" Nay, where can we talk, mistress? " asked the 
cobbler; "town meetings are prohibited and the next 
measure will be — not a poll tax, but a tongue tax." 

" Andros will never levy that," replied the 
woman, laughing, " unless he takes a bit of our 
tongues withal." 
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" And a bit of yours would do less harm than 
the whole, mistress," remarked an old -woman with 
a sour face. 

" Hoity-toity, Goody Garlic, I have as good a 
right to speak as you have," retorted the other 
dame, hotly. 

" You speak too much," muttered Goody Garlic, 
with a sinister glance at her buxom neighbor, 
"too much — both here and in the forest." 

An expression of extreme amazement crossed 
the honest face of the first speaker. 

" What gear is this, Goodwife Garlic? " she 
demanded, loudly, ** what idle tales have you of 
the forest? Who says that I go there — save to 
gather fuel?" 

" Fuel — oh, aye, like enough ! " retorted Goody 
Garlic, wagging her head with an air of superior 
intelligence. ** Like enough ! " 

** Wag not your head at me ! " cried her oppo- 
nent, with indignation, "out with your evil thoughts 
— they be but of the color of your mind and not 
of mine — which fears not the broad noonday." 

She stood gazing defiantly at the older woman, 
who still wagged her head and chuckled with 
malignant enjoyment. The altercation had at- 
tracted general attention, and a circle of listeners 
gathered about the two, while the crowd on the 
wharf constantly increased, as a steady stream of 
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men and women came down the lane, drawn by 
the sight of the approaching sails. 

" Out with your ill thoughts, I say/* shrieked 
the tormented dame, approaching her fist close to 
the old hag's nose. 

" Hush, Mistress Greenslitt," interposed a sober 
individual, whose steeple-crowned hat shaded a 
lean face with deep-set eyes, and whose air of 
authority denoted no less a personage than the 
town beadle. " Mend your manners, or you will 
have a taste of the ducking-stool, for a town 
scold." 

" And must I take all her evil hints, your 
worship ? " cried Martha Greenslitt, with a sparkle 
of angry scorn on her flushed face. " The old 
witch ! " 

" Silence ! " exclaimed the beadle, sharply, " 'tis 
an evil word, and like enough to work evil 
amongst us. Hither come Parson Mather and 
Judge Stoughton now; make way for the wor- 
shipful minister and the magistrate.'* 

The crowd parted and fell back on both sides, 
leaving a wide path for the minister and the 
magistrate, who were approaching at a slow and 
dignified pace and with the mien of importance 
that proceeds not only from the adulation of the 
multitude but from a deep-seated self-esteem. 
The arrival of these worthies interrupted all minor 
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matters, and every eye was now turned upon the 
vessel which had come to anchor at some distance 
from the shore. There was no longer room for 
doubt of its identity, as the name " Desire " could 
be easily deciphered on her prow, even in the 
uncertain light, for the shadows of evening, long 
lurking in the forest, had crept out over the land, 
veiling meadows and uplands, while above, the sky 
was blood-red with the afterglow, and one white 
star shone in the west. A boat was lowered over 
the side of the vessel, and presently started for 
the wharf, where the inhabitants of Boston waited 
eagerly for the arrival of visitors from beyond the 
sea,' and tidings of that England that was still the 
home of their hearts. Eager eyes, therefore, 
scanned the boat as it drew near, and there was a 
little flutter of excitement, even in that sober 
throng, when a woman's figure was discerned 
seated at the bow. Two stout seamen pulled the 
oars, and four other passengers sat with them, but 
they attracted little notice by the side of the slen- 
der form, hooded and cloaked in bright scarlet 
cloth. Near her was a person of evident conse- 
quence, for his velvet coat glittered with gold lace 
and his hat was covered with white plumes; an 
odd contrast, in gaudiness of attire, to the som- 
bre habiliments of the waiting townsmen. As 
the boat approached, one of the mariners on the 
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wharf slipped a stout rope from the coil fastened 
to the piles that served for moorings, and stood 
ready to cast it to the sailors at the oars. With- 
out waiting for the boat to come to its destination, 
the young woman in the prow arose, and steady- 
ing herself, by laying a gloved hand on the gold- 
laced shoulder beside her, she turned her face 
toward the crowd on shore, and stood regarding 
the scene with an air of evident disdain. 

" The saucy baggage," muttered Goody Garlic 
to her nearest neighbor, " look but at her attitude ; 
she shows herself off like a hussy and yet tilts her 
nose at honest folk." 

" One of the naughty baggages from Whitehall, 
I take it," replied her friend, another worthy 
goody ; " if all I hear be truth, 't is a place that 
might make Master Satan blush at the <:ompany." 

" See, Master Mather hath his eyes upon her," 
said Goodwife Garlic; "faith, I wonder if the 
worshipful magistrates will let such a looking 
leman land. If we women had a voice, she'd 
go back the way she came, I '11 warrant." 

While these two worthies whispered together, 
quite another tone prevailed among the other 
watchers, and murmurs of admiration were scarce- 
ly hushed by the presence of the elders, who, if 
the truth be told, looked on with sheepish ap- 
proval, though their own ordinances were against 

3 
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such frivolity of apparel. For the stranger, feeling 
the evening warm after the freshness of the ocean 
breezes, had dropped her mantle and stood re- 
vealed in a splendid garment of pale silk, marvel- 
lously embroidered. Not even the twilight could 
hide this unusual and dazzling fashion from the 
keen eyes of the women on the shore, and when 
the cable was tossed into one of the oarsmen's 
hands and the boat jarred against the wharf, the 
crowd was breathless^ in its curiosity, while the 
visitor sprang lightly on land, and cast a glance of 
amused defiance about her. She was not tall, 
but very perfectly formed, and her complexion 
was of almost dazzling fairness, while her hair 
seemed to have imprisoned all the departed 
sunshine in its silky tresses. This beautiful and 
striking apparition confronted the sober people of 
Boston and looked them over with an eye of scorn, 
while her male companions, more slow in move- 
ment, clambered out of the boat. Meanwhile, 
even the Reverend Mr. Mather had remained in 
the background, somewhat daunted by this un- 
expected assault upon the stronghold of propriety 
by a creature at once so beautiful and so gaudily 
defiant of their opinion. However, one of the 
newcomers hurried forward with a blustering 
manner, uttering impatient exclamations, as he 
greeted the magistrate and elders with familiar- 
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ity. But his arrival caused a stir of evident 
displeasure. 

" T is the king's bloodsucker," was the whisper 
on the outskirts of the throng; "'tis Master 
Randolph." 

Meanwhile Master Randolph was chiding the 
more important personages with a tone of 
authority. 

" Why stand ye there," he exclaimed, " when 
the king's commissioner is here? I went out my- 
self, in a pinnace, to meet this ship in the bay, 
and ye stand gaping! Mr. Mather and Judge 
Stoughton, here hath come my Lord Herford to 
visit Boston, and brings his lady with him, and 
ye have no welcome for his lordship ! " 

Thus admonished, the minister and the magis- 
trate came forward to perform the office of hosts, 
but not without some reluctance, for the king had 
lately sent them many unwelcome visitors, and the 
New Englanders were prone to suspect the motives 
of each new commissioner who might, and prob- 
ably would, come only for his own emolument, 
so long had the New World seemed an El Dorado 
to the needy adventurers who hung upon the 
favor of the Stuarts. 

Lord Herford was the wearer of the gold-laced 
coat, a little man who strutted like a bantam cock 
and leered at the buxom dames upon the wharf 
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with eyes that had learned their trick of ogling in 
Paul's Walk and among the orange girls at the 
king's theatre. He responded to the greetings 
of Cotton Mather and his worshipful associates 
with an impatient condescension, and accepted 
their offers of hospitality with indifference, allow- 
ing them to conduct him through the crowd with 
the air of a man who expected nothing in a 
wilderness. Meanwhile, Lady Herford had re- 
ceived the greetings of the magistrate and the 
minister with more courtesy and even with some, 
sweetness of manner, for she belonged to that 
class of women who languish for admiration and, 
better opportunities failing, are willing to awake 
it even in the bosoms of their inferiors. She 
followed her husband, therefore, leaning on the 
arm of one of her fellow-passengers, a young 
man who was his lordship's clerk, and she walked 
slowly, that the humble townspeople might behold 
and admire this rising sun of beauty and of fash- 
ion, and willing to excite envy, if it were only in 
the heart of an Indian squaw. Her progress was 
so slow that she gave time for a young man to 
come across the town and enter the lane above 
the wharf just before she reached the spot. It 
was Francis Yule, and, seeing the new arrivals 
approaching, he paused and looked in their direc- 
tion. His thoughts were with the young woman 
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from whom he had just parted, and the expression 
of his face was full of the exultation of new happi- 
ness and high hope. Standing alone at the cross- 
roads, his figure was a noble one, even in its plain 
apparel, and his attitude had an ease entirely 
foreign to the forms of many of his worthy fellow- 
townsmen. 

As the party approached, one of the men lighted 
a pine torch to illuminate the path for the fair 
stranger, and the red flare of the fire, streaming in 
the dusk, fell on both figures — that of Master 
Yule and the striking one of Lady Herford. At 
the same moment she turned her face in his 
direction, and their eyes met. The change in her 
expression was so sudden and so violent that it 
caused her attendants to look at her in some 
amazement, while a corresponding rush of feeling 
transformed the face of Francis Yule from one of 
happiness to a countenance as stern and bitter as 
that of the lean elder at Lady Herford*s elbow. 
She stopped and courtesied gracefully, with all the 
manner of the court, her silk skirts sweeping the 
dusty highway, and Master Yule returned her 
salutation with a profound bow, but neither of them 
uttered a word and she passed on smiling once 
more, after her lord. But Francis Yule did not 
smile. He stood looking after her with so strange 
an expression that it was fortunate for him that 
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the friendly darkness veiled it from the curious 
eyes of Goodwife Garlic and her gossip, Good- 
wife Bibber, who, at the moment, passed within 
bowshot of him. Fortunate, too, that they were 
too deep in discussion to observe the torch-light 
incident; their minds were full of the arrival of 
the scarlet woman — and the train of evils that 
was likely to follow in the wake of such an un- 
blushing daughter of Belial. 

The appearance of a comet over Boston could 
scarcely have awakened more excitement than the 
sudden advent of a court beauty in all the splendor 
of fashionable attire. That night more than one 
maiden sighed in secret, as she looked at her own 
sober apparel, and at her sleeves that she could 
not puff beyond the limit of the law, which per- 
mitted her half an ell in width, although it ordered 
the same sleeve down to the wrist, thereby hiding 
many a plump white forearm, to the vexation of 
its fair possessor. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ARROW CHILD 

Or^HE same night, the girl Anne Scarlett laid 
•^ her head upon her pillow, to sleep in all the 
sweet repose of youthful innocence. Surely, such 
a sleeper should have been lulled by golden 
dreams of youth and hope, and all good spirits 
ought to have ministered to her unconscious 
hours ; but, strange to relate, her sleep was broken 
by hideous visions of demon shapes haunting a 
wild forest, and of a teasing devil who pursued her 
footsteps whenever she tried to extricate herself 
from the black tangle of thorny undergrowth. 
Here, then, was a strange phenomenon to close a 
day, that had been marked by the confession of 
her lover and the awakening of her own heart. 
So troubled were her dreams, that Anne was glad 
to awaken long before the dawn, and to find her- 
self still safe in her own white bed. But heated 
and distressed by evil visions, she left it, and going 
to the window, threw the shutters wide, and gazed 
out upon a landscape bright as noonday in the 
splendor of the moon. The house stood on a 
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gentle eminence amid new pasture-lands that 
were, at this season of the year, white with elder- 
blooms. On one side was a little orchard, on 
the other, the strong arms of the forest encircled 
the scene. In the high lights and shadows of the 
moon, its simple aspect was clothed with unusual 
beauty; the fields glistening with dew, as though 
a mantle of silver was spread upon them, the 
gnarled branches of the fruit trees — fruitful of 
bloom as Aaron's rod — beckoned like ghostly 
hands, that cast no shadow, while the forest was 
haunted with black shapes beneath those undulat- 
ing tree-tops, the close-leafed green mass heaving 
like the agitated bosom of the ocean. Looking at 
those sylvan shades, Anne recalled her dreams 
with a shudder, and gazed long at the dim and 
distant avenues that wound under giant oak and 
towering elm into the very heart of that grim 
forest that was really strangely and intimately 
associated with the story of her life, and held a 
mysterious attraction for her that had not even 
been dispelled by the tales that claimed it as the 
special haunt of the Black Man, and his high 
court of favor. 

Anne herself was an object of peculiar interest 
and curiosity to many of her neighbors. She had 
come to Charlestown as mysteriously as any change- 
ling of the forest ever came. into a vacant cradle. 
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Nor had she any name, nor any lineage, with which 
mortal man was acquainted, yet she was indubitably 
and sweetly human and rational in all her ways. 
Her story had become an old one, and no longer 
aroused such keen interest as at first, but it was 
not forgotten, nor did it deserve to be. 

Fifteen years before the colonies had seen the 
fearful outbreak of King Philip's War. A terrible 
season, when the timorous beheld portents in the 
heavens; the figure of an Indian scalp appeared 
upon the moon itself, and an Indian bow hung in 
the fiery firmament ; while the very wind, sighing 
in the forest, had a sound that resembled the 
whistle of bullets, speeding upon their errand of 
death. A time hideous enough in actual massacres, 
without the added terrors of superstition, when the 
tomahawk dripped blood, and victims lay in every 
lonely spot and isolated farmhouse. Grim death 
lurked in the shadow of the woods, and hid beside 
the highroads. In the midst of these calamities 
the stout men of the colonies went out to battle 
with their wily foe, pursuing him even to his secret 
lair, and exacting the payment of blood for blood. 
One of the avenging parties went from Boston, after 
Deerfield was laid in ashes ; the valiant soldiers of 
Massachusetts, pursuing their way through the for- 
est, came upon the fresh trail of the Indians, and 
following it, found traces of more than one bloody 
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deed, when some lonely wayfarer had met his vio- 
lent end. At last, in the centre of a clearing — in 
the very heart of the forest — they found the charred 
ruins of a settler's cabin that had been a lonely out- 
post of civilization. The smoke still rose from the 
smouldering embers, and blood was yet red upon 
the turf, but there was, at first, no token to show 
to what race these settlers had belonged. The spot 
was gloomy, locked in by giant trees, from whose 
branches the wild grape vine hung its fanciful fes- 
toons. No sound penetrated the solitude but the 
cry of the wolf or the hoot of the owl, and death 
and desolation reigned. The soldiers were about 
to leave it, to follow the footsteps of the savages, 
when one, blessed with a more acute hearing than 
his companions, turned to a thicket near at hand, 
and after peering into it, signalled to his fellows to 
approach also. Here, in the heart of the tangle of 
wild undergrowth, they beheld a child, lying on a 
bed of moss, and apparently just awakened from 
quiet slumber. She was a fair little creature, be- 
tween two and three years of age, and, far from 
manifesting fear at the sight of the bearded faces 
peering at her, she stretched out her arms with a 
cooing laugh, although her little white slip had an 
ominous red stain upon it, where some one's life 
blood had been spilled, and in one hand she clasped 
an Indian arrow dyed with the same sanguine hue. 
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Even these strong men, bent on a stern errand, were 
moved with compassion, and more than one eye 
glistened with a tear, when she was lifted from her 
wildwood couch and clung laughing to the neck of 
her rescuer, grave Adam Scarlett, She showed 
neither fear nor fretfulness,-but greeted one and 
all with baby glee. Doubtless, she had cried 
herself to sleep in solitude, and this awakening 
to find so many visitors caused her to rejoice. 
They tried their best, in their clumsy fashion, to 
soothe her and coax some information from her 
baby lips, but not even a clew could be obtained. 
She could lisp a few brief sentences that indicated 
the burned hut as only a temporary abiding place, 
and she looked constantly among them for some 
one whom she missed, manifestly a man ; but she 
asked for neither father nor mother, though she 
could plainly tell tliem that her name was "Anne.** 
The adjoining thickets were searched for traces 
of the victims whose blood had soaked the green- 
sward and even stained the child's clothing, but 
nothing was found. The baby's guardians must 
have been carried into captivity, or their mutilated 
remains had been thrown into the Ipswich river, 
which was near at hand. Whatever had occurred, 
not a trace remained, save blood and ashes and 
the arrow which the child still clasped tightly and 
refused to surrender. How she had escaped the 
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ruthless fiends who had burned the cabin, how she 
came to be hidden in the thicket, were questions 
which no man could answer, though the problem 
was the subject of many knotty discussions, and 
even exercised the intelligence of the minister in 
the pulpit. An impenetrable mystery veiled the 
little girPs advent into the world of Boston, and 
not the keenest sage among them could dissipate 
its romantic vapors. A changeling of the forest, 
she clasped her dimpled arms about the neck of 
Adam Scarlett, and straightway entered the child- 
less man's affections. Having scoured the country 
in vain for the savages, the party returned home- 
ward and the marvellous tale roused the settlement 
from its repose. After much grave discussion 
and some superstitious waverings, the little inno- 
cent's fate was settled : Goodman Scarlett and his 
wife adopted the waif with the sanction of the 
elders, and Anne's education in godliness began 
at once. 

But the mystery in which she was involved 
remained to tantalize the curiosity and awaken the 
suspicions of all the goodwives of the neighbor- 
hood. It was even whispered that there must be 
something supernatural about the child. How 
could she escape the falcon eyes of the Indians? 
How remain silent when they assaulted the hut 
and burned it to the ground? The suggestion 
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that the yells of the savages probably deafened 
their ears to her feeble cries was cast aside as 
ridiculous. And then again, how came she by 
the arrow? This question was answered by the 
fheory that her father — mortally wounded by 
that arrow — had yet had strength enough to 
hide her in the thicket, and her baby hands had 
plucked out the deadly weapon ere the wounded 
man fled the spot, lest his presence should betray 
the child, abandoned thus in the hope that some 
Christian would rescue her. But all these theories 
and counter-theories availed nothing to solve a 
problem so unique, and there were many who 
shook their heads, whispering that the Black Man 
haunted those wild glades, and that the days of 
magic were upon them. No theory was so natural 
or so welcome to the popular heart as this, for a 
belief in supernatural manifestations colored the 
very existence of mankind two hundred years ago, 
nor can we safely claim that science has wholly 
uprooted it from the fertile soil of the human 
brain to-day. It lingers in the blood — old as the 
race that springs from Adam — whether it be 
in the East or in the West; whether we look 
at the Chaldean priest, the Persian magi, the 
oracles of Greece, the Roman Augurs, the Druids 
or the Indian medicine-men, we find man seeking, 
in every age and every clime, for converse with 
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another world and another race of beings, and it was 
for the Hebrew law to condemn a practice dear to 
the hearts of men, and in the Bible were plenty of 
examples to feed the arguments of King James 
the First in his discourse on the fruitful subject of 
" daemonologie." " Was not Simon Magus a man 
of this craft?" exclaims his majesty, with the 
virtuous triumph of a wise man justified, and the 
Puritan reading his Bible too, for guidance, found 
there the Old Testament law against witches and 
read of the Witch of Endor and the apparition of 
Samuel. Like King James, the man of the 
steeple-crowned hat needed no other testimony, 
but, shading his eyes with his hand, peered into 
the black forest and saw it peopled with spectres ; 
nor was he alone or unsupported in his belief. 
Every nation of his day believed in like manifes- 
tations, exterminating all dealers in the black art 
with fire and sword. In Geneva five hundred 
witches were burned in three months ; a thousand 
in a single diocese of France; a hundred in the 
valleys of Piedmont; forty-eight in Ravensburg, 
nine hundred in a single district of Lorraine; 
eighteen were condemned in the county of Essex, 
England, in one year; thousands suffered in Scot- 
land; and the roll of martyrs to man's supersti- 
tion goes on increasing as we reckon it, gaining 
in every land and every age its long list of victims, 
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from the weak, the innocent, and the unhappy, 
and from the smaller company of bold minds, — 
born before their time, and daring to utter a 
reckless truth against the ignorance and bigotry 
of their age. The learned judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, wrote : " That there are such evil angels, it 
is without all question: the Old Testament as- 
sures us of it, as it easily appears upon the con- 
sideration of the temptation of our first parents," 
and he went on in an argument, — worthy of King 
James himself, — to prove it, clinching it at last 
with our Lord's temptation in the wilderness. 
Martin Luther not only believed in it, but gives us 
his interviews with the Arch-Enemy; Richard 
Baxter believed in it ; the English clergy and the 
Nonconformists and the Independents agreed 
upon it, when agreement among them was little 
short of a miracle. One Pope of Rome issued a 
bull against witchcraft, and another was himself 
popularly accused of it. Statutes against it had 
long existed in England, and an English earl lost 
his head for inquiring of a wizard upon the delicate 
subject of the probable duration of his sovereign's 
life. What marvel, then, that the Black Man, who 
could affright so grave a personage as Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, in old England, should have terrors for 
the single-hearted colonists on the edge of a wild 
and unknown country, where he had to contend 
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with savage men and savage beasts for every foot 
of land that he reclaimed from the solitude that 

• 

so grimly threatened his peace of mind with grisly 
apparitions. It needed but a spark to kindle fire 
in the straw, and the inhabitants of Boston, ac- 
customed to such arguments as those of James the 
First and of Hale, and to the zealous outpourings 
of Cotton Mather, and with minds fully shaped 
and trained to marvels, wove more than one 
strange tale about the origin of Anne Scarlett, 
and these wondrous inventions passed from lip to 
lip, losing nothing in the process. More than one 
grim personage looked askance at the child as a 
changeling of the forest, an infant left in the 
thicket by some spirit of another world than this. 

Happily for little Anne, her adopted father was 
unshaken by the gossip, and the still more mys- 
terious theories, and the orphan was reared in an 
atmosphere of honest love and kindness, and she 
requited his care with a spontaneous affection and 
light-hearted happiness that rejoiced his heart. 
She was a graceful creature, swift of foot and 
quick of thought, and so full of winsome ways 
and unusual beauty that it may be that she fur- 
nished some substantial ground for the charges 
that she was fairy born. Yet, though never pre- 
ternaturally good, she was never fearfully wicked, 
but seemed rather a wholesome, loving, mischiev- 
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ous child, endowed with an unusual beauty and 
sweetness of disposition. Years passed, and her 
story grew to be an old tale of the town, but never 
quite slipped out of mind. Good Adam Scarlett 
had long since been gathered to his fathers, over- 
worked in the new country, where he had labored 
to make a farm after the pattern of those in Eng- 
land. His efforts had not been entirely fruitless, 
and he left his widow and adopted daughter, if not 
in plenty, yet with an ample living in those simple 
times when the wants of men matched their capa- 
bilities. Goodwife Scarlett and Anne, therefore, 
lived together in the gray house on the hill, and 
the orchard was full of blossoms and the meadows 
rich in pasturage for their cattle, while the forest 
furnished them with fuel and nuts, and also herbs 
and simples for the goodwife's medicine chest, — 
that forest that had exercised such an influence 
over Anne's babyhood, and that even in her happy 
maidenhood haunted her dreams with spectres 
when they should have floated in a golden haze 
about the stalwart form of Francis Yule. 

The girl's nature had two sides to it — one firm 
and fearless, which had never yet been developed, 
the other loving and high-hearted, which showed 
in all her relations with life. This night, as she 
stood in her window, her unhappy dream was 
forgotten in that other vision of a love that her 

4 
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awakening heart was half minded to admit, and 
half minded to shut out — alarmed at its fervor. 
She leaned upon the window, looking out at the 
serene beauty of the scene before her with happy 
eyes. Love was to her a new and mysterious joy, 
and she put out her hand to welcome the stranger 
— in those quiet hours — and saw not the shadow 
that he cast behind him. 

The soft air of summer fanned her heated cheek, 
the moon floated in a cloudless sky, and the white 
meadowland glistened in its rays; only in the 
forest were the shadows black, and the far o£E 
howl of a wolf broke the stillness with its ominous 
echo. 

Anne shuddered and closed the shutter; the 
spell was broken, but when she slept again she 
dreamed only of her lover. 



CHAPTER V 

A NEW TIREWOMAN 

TN those days of simplicity, when the lands 
-*• which the colonists occupied had not been 
long reclaimed from the forest, and when men 
lived by the labor of their hands and in the 
sweat of the brow, all rules and customs of life 
were governed by rigid decorum and those usages 
which seemed best adapted to the needs and 
limitations of a new country. Frugality and early 
hours were established in every household; and 
Boston and its neighbors, the villages of Dorches- 
ter and Charlestown, were awake before the sun, 
and the household duties were performed by every 
housewife with a precision and celerity that 
showed a spirit of emulation amongst them even 
in the small matter of stirring the porridge for the 
first meal of the busy day. But the morning after 
the arrival of the ** Desire," the orderly house- 
hold of Selectman Bowditch was thrown into 
strange confusion. He was a cousin of Lord Her- 
ford's, on the maternal side, a Puritanical beggar, 
my lord called him; and a poor relation, who 
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would have received scant welcome in England ; 
but whose house served the purpose of a lodging 
well enough, in the New World, and who — from 
the very circumstances of the case — was little 
likely to dispute his great relative's wishes and 
authority, for Zerubbabel Bowditch belonged to 
that large class of beings that may best be denom- 
inated as bloodsuckers, and who hang upon the 
skirts of the rich and the great, content to gather 
up a crumb of glory even at the peril of a kick. 
And kicks in plenty, in a figurative sense, he 
had already received in England, where he was as 
little desired in my lord's household as a death's 
head at the feast. However, the worthy select- 
man swallowed the past insults, with one stupen- 
dous gulp, and began to roll up a new account 
with his distinguished relative, keeping a wary 
eye, all the while, upon the main chance of gaining 
something through his kinsman's presence and 
influence. Yet it was a season of trial, for his 
distinguished guests had scarcely been an hour in 
the house before the host was aware that he had 
made a bad bargain, and admitted as many troubles 
as ever flew out of Pandora's box, but he was 
forced to bear them with becoming fortitude and 
to try to put a good face on the matter. He was 
a bachelor, and his household had been for five 
years under the direction of Goodwife Bibber, a 
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worthy widow, selected for this post by a com- 
mittee of his fellow churchmembers ; who, bearing 
in mind the weakness of the flesh and the tempta- 
tions that beset even the footsteps of the elect, 
had selected the irreproachable dame with an eye 
single for Master Bowditch's welfare, temporal 
and spiritual, for an uncovenanted and irreverent 
sinner in the colony had remarked that not even 
Satan could lead a man astray through that old 
sour apple, Goodwife Bibber, who possessed the 
eye of a codfish and the face of a parrot. Cer- 
tainly it was true that there had never been cause 
for uneasiness on the part of the congregation 
during the five years of her supremacy, and if the 
worthy Zerubbabel himself grew a trifle more dark 
and meagre, and his deep-set eyes glowed more 
ominously under his shaggy brows, it was not 
taken as a sign of discontent, but rather of increas- 
ing godliness. But, a twelvemonth before, he 
had added another member to his household; 
perhaps because he liked to have something youth- 
ful within reach of his gloomy glances. This 
new member was a little handmaid, named Jenny 
Leaves, a rosy-faced country girl with a slow mind 
and simple heart, who labored from necessity not 
love, and hated Goodwife Bibber for a thousand 
despicable ways and rasping words, and regarded 
her master with scarcely less contempt 
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Into this strangely assorted household came my 
Lord Herford and my lady, with a thousand new 
demands for unknown luxuries and impossible 
attendance. My lady's tirewoman had died at 
sea, worn out, poor soul, with hard usage and 
thankless labor, and her mistress found herself in 
a strange land without a female attendant and 
unskilled herself in the commonest arts of a needle- 
woman or a hair dresser. Her boxes, too, which 
were numerous, had been packed by the dead 
servant, and my lady could find nothing without 
great labor and vexation. So it was that she set 
the household by the ears by demanding the 
services of a tirewoman, and stamping her foot 
with anger because none better could be found 
than the old dame of a sour countenance, who, in 
her turn, despised the fine lady's whims and foibles, 
and did not hesitate to lecture her on the ungodly 
display of finery, of " broidered hair," and " costly 
array." One short and sharp encounter with Lady 
Herford, however, defeated the worthy widow, and 
she retired in dudgeon, leaving her guest to 
struggle unaided with her furbelows. But my 
lady was not accustomed to yielding a point so 
easily and carried her complaint to her host. 
Sorely puzzled to solve such a knotty problem, 
Mr. Bowditch could think of no better way out of 
his difficulty than to call on the only other female 
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in the house. Meanwhile, Jenny Leaves had been 
peeping from behind the kitchen door at the fair 
guest and was secretly enamoured of her beauty 
and her marvellous clothing, which, in the eyes of 
simple Jenny, seemed fitted only for some queen 
of the Old World and fulfilled her wildest dreams 
of magnificence. So Lady Herford was perforce 
compelled to accept the services of a clumsy 
country lass, whose fingers trembled, not only with 
awkwardness, but with excitement and awe, as 
she unpacked chest after chest of wondrous gar- 
ments in search of some trifle that my lady con- 
sidered essential to her toilet for the night. 

After such delays and vexations, the beauty was 
late in retiring, and sleeping correspondingly late 
in the morning, outraged every usage of the house- 
hold by ordering her breakfast in bed at eleven 
o'clock of the forenoon, an enormity which nearly 
threw Goodwife Bibber into convulsions. It was, 
therefore, at the hour when the townsmen and 
women were eating their midday meal, that Lady 
Herford sat before the dressing-table, in the room 
assigned for her use, and permitted Jenny Leaves 
to comb her long golden hair, making now and 
then a wry face at the awkwardness of her new 
tirewoman. But she forbore any display of tem- 
per; her keen eye detected useful qualities in 
Jenny's simplicity, and she was not slow to recog- 
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nize the effect of her charms upon the wide-eyed 
handmaid, who could scarcely help her for staring 
at her lovely features. An artful and worldly 
woman can rarely neglect a hopeful opportunity 
to gain unlimited sway over another mind, even 
though that mind be of so simple an order that its 
conquest adds nothing to the laurels of the victor, 
nor any substantial profit. Lady Herford, at first 
amused at Jenny's wondering adoration, soon 
espied an advantage in her subjugation, and set 
about achieving it as a matter of useful amuse- 
ment. The handmaid, flattered and delighted by 
her ladyship's unlooked for condescension, prat- 
tled on in answer to her skilful questions, not only 
turning her own heart inside out, but also the 
affairs of the household, and, at last, of the town 
— as far as she was acquainted with them. And 
my lady, beginning to catch the drift of these 
singular, and to her, tiresome people, decided to 
adapt herself to the occasion. She put aside a 
box of rouge that she had taken out for the 
purpose of touching up her beauty, after the 
fashion of the court, and she veiled her bosom — 
usually rather liberally displayed — with a lace 
kerchief, for she had a part to play, and she meant 
to play it well. A comedy of Wycherley*s was 
thrust out of sight, and she took care to leave tlie 
Bible — that occupied a conspicuous place upon 
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her table — open at a text that she considered 
suitable to the needs of Goodwife Bibber, namely; 
— "a continual dropping in a very rainy day and 
a contentious woman are alike." Meanwhile, she 
used her skill in propounding apparently simple 
questions to Jenny Leaves, who, flushed and 
pleased at the great lady's friendliness, was on her 
knees, sewing a bit of ruffled lace on a gorgeous 
petticoat of crimson taffety. 

" You are well furnished with sweethearts here, 
I fancy," said my lady, sweetly. ** I noticed many 
goodly youths upon the way hither last night, and/' 
she added playfully, " I wager they are not blind 
to those rosy cheeks of yours, Jenny." 

At this the little handmaid blushed red as a 
ripe strawberry, and hung her head low over her 
work. 

**Nay, madam, I mean my — your ladyship," 
she stammered, " I am but a plain girl beside the 
others here, and have no — no one to admire me." 

" Ah, Jenny, I fear you are a wily maiden and 
would deceive that excellent dragon of the house- 
hold," laughed Lady Herford, lightly, " but you 
cannot deceive me. I will warrant that you can 
name these youths from my description — let us 
try. As I came toward this house, last night, I 
saw one of your gallants, a tall man with wide 
shoulders and a hawk nose, that would make him 
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Ugly but for his eyes, which are dark blue and 
handsome, and his hair — " 

'* Oh, yes, my lady ! " broke in eager Jenny, " I 
know his name most certainly, 't is Master Francis 
Yule/' 

" There, you rogue ! " exclaimed the fair stran- 
ger, triumphantly, " said I not so? Now, tell me, 
wench, who is Francis Yule?" 

" No friend of mine. Lady Herford," said Jenny 
Leaves, with meek candor, ** he is a stranger here 
compared with some; he has been here but two 
years from England, and is well considered, even 
by the worshipful ministers and magistrates, 
though *t is whispered that he is not covenanted 
but a prelatist. But, surely, so goodly a youth 
can have no evil in him," exclaimed simple Jenny, 
ardently. 

My lady smiled disdainfully, but addressed her- 
self to her task with apparent good-humor. 

** What does he here, good Jenny? " she asked, 
carelessly. 

" I cannot tell, madam," the handmaid replied ; 
" they say he is a soldier by profession, but he 
has also worked with the magistrates about some 
matters of law, in their disputes with Governor 
Andros, and he can work with his hands, for he 
has helped to build his house that is now nearly 
done." 
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" His house ! " exclaimed Lady Herford, sharply, 
" what builds he in this — wilderness? " 

Jenny Leaves looked up, amazed at her 
vehemence. 

" ' T is said he builds it for Mistress Anne," she 
blurted out, with an evident pang of jealousy. 

A cloud of scarlet suffused the stranger's face, 
and a wonderful look sparkled in her blue eyes. 
For a moment she did not speak and then, seeing 
Jenny's expression, she continued her questions, — 

** And pray who is Anne?" she asked, feigning 
a yawn with marvellous self-control. 

" Mistress Anne Scarlett, whom men call the fair- 
est maid in the county," replied Jenny, and dehghted 
to interest her high-born listener, she went on to re- 
late the marvellous story of Anne's appearance in 
the forest, adding a few embellishments that she had 
gathered from the gossips of the village and clothed 
anew in the figments of her own imagination. 

Meanwhile Lady Herford listened, arranging her 
lace and glancing sometimes in the mirror at her 
own reflection and sometimes through the diamond 
paned window at the river, which was not far distant. 

*' And it is this fair Anne that Master Yule loves ? " 
she asked at last, in a strange tone. 

" Oh, yes, my lady ! " declared Jenny Leaves, 
** 't is well-known that he wishes to wed her, and it 
is said that she is nothing loath." 
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** I should like to see this village paragon," Lady 
Herford remarked, carelessly ; " where can I view 
her excellent charms?" 

" At meeting, madam," replied Jenny, promptly. 

My lady made a wry face. 

" Is there no spot less sanctified," she asked, 
" where I can gaze upon her without disturbing the 
congregation? " 

" At her home," suggested Jenny, " or in the 
meadow by the river ; I have seen her there more 
than once with Master Yule." 

Lady Herford laughed a strange little laugh, and 
asked no further questions. But, viewing herself 
again, she decided that her pallor was too great, 
and repenting her decision, she drew forth her rouge 
and daintily colored her cheeks to her own satis- 
faction. Then looking down she discovered Jenny 
Leaves, still on her knees, gazing at the operation 
in open-mouthed amazement and some awe, for was 
not this dealing in magic, when a pale cheek was 
made to blossom like the rose? Lady Herford, 
seeing the simple maid's discomfiture, laughed a 
little, and caressed her round cheek playfully. 

** You must be my tirewoman, Jenny," she said, 
in winning tones, " and keep my secrets, and I will 
keep yours — although those cheeks need no roses 
but their own, my girl, and here is a guinea to buy 
some brave blue ribbons to match those eyes, and 
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outshine even this marvellous beauty, Mistress 
Anne ! " 

And Jenny, falling a victim to this unwonted 
kindness, kissed the stranger's hand, secretly vow- 
ing eternal fealty to this beautiful and gracious 
mistress, who saw charms in her that no one else 
had ever discerned. 

Having achieved a conquest and extracted much 
useful information. Lady Herford sallied forth from 
her chamber, radiant as the noonday and arrayed 
like the Queen of Sheba. A petticoat of crimson 
taffety was adorned with lace, and a gown of silver 
lace was draped over it, looped up with ribbons, 
while a band of pearls encircled a throat scarcely 
less dazzling in its whiteness; her fair hair was 
looped up with a marvellous golden comb en- 
crusted with jewels. This vision came trailing 
down the stairs into the hall just at the moment 
when the worthy selectman and his guest. Lord 
Herford, were emerging from the dining-room ac- 
companied by two reverend divines. Cotton Mather 
of the North Church, and John Allen of the First 
Church, the chief-justice, Dudley, Judge Stoughton, 
and the collector, Randolph. These worthy gen- 
tlemen stood aghast for a moment at the spectacle, 
but — with all their efforts to command their sober 
countenances and resist the wiles of Satan — it 
must, for truth^s sake, be recorded that their eyes 
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glistened and an expression of lively interest trans- 
formed their entire aspects, and more than one stole 
a second glance at the slender ankles that my lady 
displayed in her descent. Not even these earthly 
saints could be entirely indifferent to the unveiling 
of so many charms. The nymph, quite wickedly 
aware of the effect of her appearance, courtesied to 
them with one of her sweetest smiles before she 
withdrew into the sitting-room and shut the door 
upon the confused assemblage. 



CHAPTER VI 

LADY HERFORD'S HUSBAND 

T ORD HERFORD was in every point the 
-*"^ opposite of his accomplished wife. A man 
upon whom premature age had already laid its 
grasp, after a youth spent in the wild company of 
the courtiers of Charles the Second. He was little 
more than a sot and a gamester, who clutched at 
every new scheme of gain without the energy to 
pursue any purpose to its final issue. His outer 
man was like the inner one; he was small and 
dwindled to feeble legs with padded calves ; his 
hands were thin, with the clawlike, eager fingers 
of the gambler, and his face was sallow with faded, 
protruding eyes that understood only the art of 
ogling. His natural hair had long ago dropped 
out, finding the soil too soaked in alcoholic bever- 
ages to afford it natural nutriment, and he had 
substituted a huge curled wig, which he wore 
even in Boston, though it was to " the dislike of the 
selectmen." He was a dandy in dress and not 
unskilled in the accomplishments of a fine gentle- 
man; he had learned music when Charles made 
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it the fashion ; he danced well ; wrote thin verses 
after Wycherley and Vanbrugh, believing him- 
self one of the first poets of the age ; and he 
drank magnificently and gambled as well as Sir 
John Suckling. He was rich, too, in spite of his 
extravagance, and he bore a title, two qualifica- 
tions that had secured him one of the most beauti- 
ful women in England for a wife, who ruled him 
and despised him, leading him on a wild goose 
flight across the Atlantic, to gratify a whim of 
mortified passion. 

The magistrates and elders of Boston found him 
something of a burden and a problem ; he had a 
nominal commission from the king, and it was 
rumored that he would succeed Randolph in the 
collection of customs ; but, in fact, he seemed but a 
meddler and a spy, with no purpose beyond a 
desire to fatten on the colonies, and with a head 
full of those traditions of gold in the New World 
that had so long fired the imagination of the ad- 
venturers of the Old. There were many who 
believed that it was hidden even in the barren 
rocks of New England ; yet they might well have 
been discouraged in their efforts to find it, for 
there was little gold to be had in the plantations, 
but that which the rapacious courtiers tried to 
wring from the colonists in the shape of subsidies 
and taj^es, which were so stubbornly disputed by 
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them all, from the backwoodsmen of New Hamp- 
shire to the Quakers of Pennsylvania, and the 
Scotch Presbyterians of the Carolinas, that it 
seemed that even the greed of an adventurer 
might have been exhausted. But who shall gage 
the folly and infatuation of the fortune hunter, 
or the blindness of a sovereign who hoped to 
transform the inflexible Puritan into a docile sub- 
ject of the crown ? 

Lord Herford cared nothing for the people or 
their customs, nor was he sufficiently ambitious 
to design any assault upon their institutions ; but 
Massachusetts was still smarting from the loss of 
its original charter, and was under the yoke of 
Andros, the royal governor of New England, 
who had been appointed by the king with the 
express purpose of destroying the separate in- 
stitutions of the colonies and consolidating them 
in one province, entirely dependent on the crown. 
The men of Boston, therefore, looked upon the 
intruder with suspicious eyes, and were not con- 
ciliated by his manners, while they felt compelled 
to treat him with respect and even courtesy, rather 
than raise up another enemy, whose activity and 
influence might be greater than that of Randolph, 
who had been the evil genius of the colony before 
and after thfe forfeiture of its Charter, and pursued 
it still with the malice of a familiar spirit. 

5 
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Solid and sufficient reasons, therefore, existed in 
the hearts and minds of these weighty gentlemen 
— Lord Herford's hosts — to treat him with 
consideration and endure manners which savored 
too much of Whitehall and the theatre to be 
acceptable to most of them. My lord received 
the deputation — on its arrival — in a flowered 
dressing-gown and a night-cap and yawned in 
their faces. He expressed his impatience at the 
dulness of the town of Boston ; questioned them 
somewhat acutely about their tithes and taxes ; 
showed open scorn of their religion, and pro- 
claimed his belief in establishing the Church of 
England in the colonies, laughing at the stiff- 
necked displeasure of the two divines, who, hav- 
ing fathomed his lordship's shallow mind, felt it 
beneath them to convince him of his folly. Nor 
did he seem to grasp, even feebly, the fine dis- 
tinctions between the colonies of New England ; 
the Nonconformists^of Boston, the Separatists of 
Plymouth, the followers of Roger Williams, the 
Antinomians, and the Quakers of Rhode Jsland, 
were all one to him, but he knew well enough 
the weak points in their armor, and talked openly 
of the loose tenure of lands under old Charter 
grants, which he accounted worthless, and he 
showed himself keen enough, too, in his scent after 
the common lands, that the new government was 
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lavishing upon royal favorites, and chuckled to him- 
self at the frowns which he encountered. 

This strangely assorted company went out to 
dinner in the square, low-studded dining-room at 
the south end of the house, that was lighted by a 
deep circular window set with many diamond 
panes. The walls were covered with tapestry 
whose pristine freshness had long since departed ; 
a faded huntsman wound his noiseless horn for 
still more faded hounds, and here and there a rent 
had been darned by skilful fingers, but withal, the 
tapestry itself imparted an air of respectability — 
of old gentility — to the apartment, and its dull 
colors could scarcely have been spared from the 
harmony of the whole effect. A high mahogany 
sideboard, brought from England, nearly filled 
one side of the room, and on it was a huge carved 
wood tankard, bound with shining metal hoops, 
and filled with home brewed ale, and pewter 
chargers polished until they reflected even the 
parrot face of Goodwife Bibber, who, at the 
moment, presided in the kitchen while a stout 
bondservant waited on the table, which was covered 
with a board-cloth, white as driven snow, though 
it was homespun, and in the centre was the great 
salt cellar, or saler, — as it was sometimes called. 
The board was plentifully spread with a fine sea 
bass, a haunch of red deer from the forest, a round 
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of beef, and a shote with an orange in its month, 
for the Puritans did not allow the inner man to 
suffer from Popish abstinence. There was a tart, 
too, made of English gooseberries but newly 
transplanted to the soil of the New World, and 
also a suet pudding, in a fine pewter twiffler, 
besides such early vegetables as the selectman's 
own garden could supply, served in great chargers 
that matched those on the sideboard. Nor was 
there a lack of liquor. Master Bowditch, taking 
to heart Saint Paul's advice to Timothy, " Use a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake," kept his cellar 
well furnished, and Lord Herford's pale eyes glis- 
tened over the Oporto wine and the old Canary, for 
a pipe of Canary had lain seasoning in the vaults 
below since the arrival of the last merchantman. 
So deeply did the distinguished visitor appreciate 
the liquid portion of the feast that he soon glowed 
with geniality, and was even willing to love his 
lean and solemn-visaged host who was discoursing 
on the " Book of Judges," while his lordship 
mumbled some incoherent sentences referring to 
gleek and basset. And by the time they had 
reached the pudding the nobleman was heavy 
with sleep and nodded stupidly into his goblet, 
while the company needed only to put the collector 
in the same happy frame of mind to be free to 
discuss more weighty matters. Doubtless it was 
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a thorn in the flesh of a man like Stoughton to 
think of yielding a solitary point to such a besotted 
tool of the tyrant and the prelatist. But there 
could be no congenial flow of soul when the 
collector sat — like the bull's head at the board — 
all ears and eyes for symptoms of sedition among 
the elders of the town. Moreover, there was a 
little stir of excitement amongst them, for — by 
judicious pumping — they had extracted enough 
information from my lord to divine something of 
the temper of the people at home, and though 
they spoke not of it before his majesty's customs 
officer, each long head was filled with speculations 
on the probable fall of James Stuart, and with him 
the fall of the prelatist and all other enemies of 
the Colony of Massachusetts. It was not in the 
honest blood of English gentlemen — so argued 
these New World sages — to do the buying and 
selling at the elections for a Papist King, and to 
foist Papists upon the country. They cared as 
little for the Declaration of Indulgence as their 
Nonconformist brethren at home, seeing in it only 
a measure for the relief of the Roman idolaters, 
and they had no more reason to love the king for 
that than for his efforts to destroy the liberties of 
the colony. The company of Massachusetts Bay 
had been organized under especial encouragement 
in the matter of commerce, by a total or partial 
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exemption from duties for seven and for twenty- 
one years. If, after that period, the king still 
held the right to impose imposts, their charter had 
declared that they would be considered as natural- 
born subjects with full rights to the liberties of 
England, but the king had lately shown himself 
quite willing not only to destroy their chartered 
privileges, but to ignore their rights as subjects of 
the cro,wn. And his hostile attitude was not 
needed to awake distrust of the House of Stuart 
in the bosoms of the Puritans. As these thoughts 
— and many more of the same kindred — flashed 
through the minds of Zerubbabel's guests, an 
electric current of excitement conveyed them 
around the table, and how those solemn-visaged 
men looked aside at each other! What intel- 
ligence was conveyed in a glance over Lord Her- 
ford's nodding head, or across Randolph's wide 
shoulders. A certain expression of satisfaction 
spread itself upon their countenances, and the 
substantial viands on the board were visibly re- 
duced by their vigorous trencher duty, while long 
draughts of liquor washed down the meat and 
pastry. After all, there was something yet to be 
done, and no doubt visions of that moment when 
the righteous colony would arise and cast Andros 
and the collector into prison arose like a vapor 
from their brimming beakers. Who shall venture 
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to say what grim secrets these grave fathers of 
the colony could lock in their bosoms even at a 
convivial feast? They were not made of common 
clay, but rather — as it seemed — of the same sub- 
stance as the tall pines of the forest, and the rugged 
cliffs of the uncharitable coast, and this strange 
mixture of wood and granite was warmed by the 
fierce blood of English fighters that had flowed in 
the veins of Queen Elizabeth's lieges, and the men 
that fought at Marston Moor. It came down — 
this purple current — from father to son, and not 
the stiffest Calvinist tenet could thin it or restrain 
it in its course. 

Meanwhile, the collector sat there, a living ex- 
ample of evil. Yet, though not unconscious of the 
drift of their thoughts, he drank his Canary and 
waxed jolly, indifferent to the sober, if not dry, de- 
meanor of his companions, for these worthies, like 
many long, lean men, could imbibe and assimilate 
large quantities of liquor without any outward 
sign of the inward fermentation. Like a wise man, 
Randolph took the goods that the gods provided, 
and did not press disagreeable questions to an an- 
swer. If he saw a saturnine glow in the deep-set eyes 
of his entertainers, like the glimmer of water at the 
bottom of a deep well, he made no comment, and 
speedily forgot it in discussing the more agreeable 
merits of a venison pasty. As for Herford, he had 
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long since ceased to bear any part in the conver- 
sation, but sat grinning and nodding at his plate ; 
only wise enough to convey his glass to his lips, and 
not able to do that without spilling some of its con- 
tents by the way, until his flowered gown took 
some deeper hues upon it, mingling its blossoms 
with the juice of the grape. 

It was at the conclusion of this notable repast, so 
fraught with interest to one party, and deep enjoy- 
ment to the other, that the assembled worthies en- 
countered Lady Herford in the hall and succumbed 
to the spell of her charms. On her part, she was 
swift to see and comprehend the true situation, and 
she retired to the sitting-room to await her lord's 
arrival with feelings of mingled chagrin and con- fc^ 
tempt. She had long ago recognized the worth- 
lessness of the man to whom she had sold herself 
for title and estate, and it was one of her deepest 
grievances that though she could sway his weak- 
ness and rule him to perfection, he was too dull and 
too unreliable to be depended upon to execute any 
scheme of her ambition. At the last moment, he 
always failed her from sheer inanity. 

The sitting-room in Mr. Bowditch's house over- 
looked the garden and commanded a view of the 
river where, at that hour, the tide was low and 
only a thin line of blue flowed between alluvial 
banks, where the wild fowls were flocking to search 
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in the rich mud for stranded fish and infant eels. 
Lady Herford pushed aside the dimity curtains 
and looked out with an indifferent eye ; to her the 
country was a desert and offered no attractions. 
But hardly had her glance strayed over the scene 
before she discovered a party of men, behind the 
orchard, walking near the water's edge, and in- 
stantly recognized one form among them. A 
thousand changes of feeling showed themselves 
upon her face, like shadows pursuing one another, 
as she gazed at him. There was a momentary 
tenderness — as if some memory softened her heart 
— followed by regret, and then a flush of anger. 
She followed him with her eyes until the trees hid 
him from her vision, and then she let the curtain 
fall across the window and turned in time to see 
her husband enter with an unsteady step and a 
blood-shot eye. He smiled foolishly at the sight 
of her, and made an effort to embrace her, but she 
evaded the maudlin caress with a gesture of disdain 
and he retired to the sofa, overturning a chair in 
his progress. The next moment he lay in a heap 
among the cushions, nodding like some toy auto- 
maton while she stood regarding him with fierce 
contempt. 

" Sot ! " she ejaculated, " not all the gold in the 
Indies could compensate a woman for such a bar- 
gain. Maudlin fool, who cannot even grasp a 
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scheme of ambition, and is more like to be the tool 
of these grim preachers than their master ! " 

Her spouse was too far gone to respond ; he sank 
lower and lower on the sofa until his head found a 
resting-place, and then he fell into a deep and aud- 
ible slumber. She regarded him a moment longer, 
with a look whose mingled scorn and loathing might 
well have withered the drunken creature, and then 
she turned from him with a gesture of disgust. 

** My God," she said passionately, ** for this I 
sold myself! " 



CHAPTER VII 

ANNE 

T% MEANWHILE a very different scene was 
-^^^ being enacted in the home of Goodvvife 
Scarlett. The house itself, as has been said, 
stood on a little eminence in the midst of 
meadows, reclaimed by Goodman Scarlett's stout 
arm, and defended by strong palisades, which also 
served to keep the cattle from roaming abroad. 
Its departed owner had been one of the earliest 
settlers in the colony, receiving his small grant of 
land at Charlestown almost at the same time that 
Governor Winthrop received his large one at Mys- 
tic, and Scarlett had built his home with the 
materials that he could most easily obtain and in 
the simplest fashion. It was constructed, there- 
fore, of heavy timbers, oak, rough-hewn with the 
broad axe, and strong as iron; the main part 
was two stories high, with a hipped roof covered 
with gray shingles, already seamed with compar- 
ative age for so young a country, and on the 
northern side a little green moss had gathered, 
adding a picturesque touch to the whole. In the 
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rear the long roof slanted from the ridge-pole to 
the level of the first story, where, supported by 
pillars, it formed the roof of the stone porch, and 
the wide eaves afforded a shelter for the pigeons 
that flocked there in the sunshine and strutted 
upon the sloping shingles. The windows were 
small and narrow, furnished, too, with stout shut- 
ters, for the house had been built at a time when 
Indian raids were not infrequent, and every home 
had need to be something of a fortress, and the 
shutters had been used, too, before Goodman 
Scarlett was able to procure the much-coveted 
glass from England to set in the leaden sashes. 
A climbing rose, brought from England too, 
trailed its delicate tendrils over the door, and, at 
this season, was full of buds and blossoms. A few 
yards away was the old well, a bucket hanging 
suspended over it, and in the rear a flock of poul- 
try kept up a homely chatter. The brick chimney 
was in the centre of the house, and the huge 
fireplace in the kitchen was furnished with a back 
bar of iron, from which, at various lengths, hung 
the potbrakes, the great iron pot the pride of 
the housewife — weighing forty pounds, more or 
less — suspended in the centre. It was a cheerful 
room, extending the whole length of the lean-to, 
and with a stud of scarcely six feet and a sanded 
floor; its deal tables scrubbed and polished, the 
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brass and copper pots and pans shining on the 
dresser, and the spinning-wheel in the corner. 
And here Anne was busily employed, her deft 
fingers guiding the flax, and the sunlight stealing 
in the open window played upon the blue linen 
frock which she wore, with wide white collar and 
cuffs. She sang softly while she worked, and her 
expression was full of dreamy happiness. 

At the same time Goodwife Scarlett was en- 
gaged in polishing her pans and kettles, and 
bustling in and out of the room with that noisy 
manner which, to some women, is a necessary 
accompaniment of any labor. She was a plump 
little woman with a shrewd, cold face, her com- 
plexion paler than usual among those buxom 
dames, and she had wrinkled a trifle about the 
throat, after the fashion of a round-cheeked apple, 
withering at first near the stem. Her eyes were 
of that pale color that is nearer green than gray, 
and she had never displayed great affection for 
any one in her life, and probably had never felt it. 
For Anne she had only the coldest and thinnest 
regard; she had privately disapproved of her 
adoption, but was one of those secretive natures 
that hide their inmost desires and emotions, and 
will never reveal all they feel, hugging a secret to 
their bosoms, as some men hug a treasure, with a 
greedy pleasure in its possession. Never a whole- 
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some frame of mind, and often leading to many 
evils. The little girl had been an offence in the 
woman's eyes, and she had been deeply jealous of 
her husband's fondness for her, though the good 
man never suspected it, or expected a more cor- 
dial response from his wife's cold reserve. Anne 
could not remember encountering a glance of 
approval in those pale eyes or feeling a caress 
from that strong, wiry hand ; and she had clung 
with all a child's affection to good Adam Scarlett, 
who, having lived a score of years already with his 
cool-mannered spouse, was willing enough to en- 
courage the little girl's demonstrations, and found 
in her an outlet for his own heart's commonplace 
affection. Thus the two had unconsciously fed 
the flame of jealousy, never discovering it, for 
Deliverance Scarlett shut her thin lips and went 
her way, hating the child until her goodman died, 
and then, the cause being removed, she began to 
be less jealous of the girl, and came to regard her 
with toleration, and even to find her useful. But 
she never relished praise of Anne's extraordinary 
beauty, that her husband had regarded with such 
pride, and she never encouraged the girl to adorn 
it, but rather denied her the means of dressing 
even as well as other maidens of her condition. In 
Goodwife Scarlett's eyes, she never ceased to be a 
changeling of the forest, who had intruded herself 
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into her household, and came between her hus- 
band and herself, for the pious dame was uncon- 
scious that she was so constituted that she would 
have been jealous of an infant of her own. It was 
therefore with no loving eye that she watched 
Anne at work, and rebuked her for a moment's 
idleness ; her sharp-tongued discipline, in fact, had 
not been unwholesome in forming the girl's char- 
acter, and her exacting demands for excellence 
had made her pupil one of the best weavers in the 
village. She stopped now in her work to cast a 
keen eye over Anne's, and admonish her to addi- 
tional care. 

" Look that you keep it even and smooth," she 
said, " we have need to make good things, I trow, 
for the London shopmen will be ever robbing us 
for their profit. I '11 warrant that the * Desire * 
brought in a lot of stuffs at twice their value at 
home. 'Tis ever so, the poor folk of Massa- 
chusetts squeezed dry for the fat tradesmen in 
England, and Governor Andros here to help them. 
It was not so in the good days of the Charter." 

Anne smiled, for this was an old tale and she 
had grown accustomed to it. 

" I hear that the * Desire' brought a new com- 
missioner and his wife," she remarked, " and it is 
said that she is marvellously lovely." 

" A woman had better be of a godly mind 
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than beautiful/' retorted the goodwife, sharply ; " I 
doubt not but it is a saucy hussy, from what I 
hear from Goody Garlic." 

*• Master Bowditch entertains her," replied 
Anne; " he would scarcely welcome such a person 
as Goody Garlic makes her." 

*' Humph! " ejaculated Mistress Scarlett, dryly, 
" Satan possesses the men when they see a pretty 
face. The worship'ful selectman would not be the 
first good man to be a fool over one." 

** Peradventure, he might well be — after Good- 
wife Bibber," remarked Anne, demurely. 

** He had better learn to appreciate a worthy 
woman like Mistress Bibber," rejoined the other, 
in an acid tone, " than to be led astray by the silly 
beauty of a stranger." 

" Alack, Mother Scarlett ! " laughed Anne, still 
unsubdued, " you would not ask the poor man to 
fall in love with old Goody Bibber?" 

" Worthy and pious gentlemen do not fall into 
any such folly,*' declared the goodwife, retiring to 
her work in another quarter of the kitchen. " This 
talk of falling in love savors too much of levity, 
and the feather-brains of youth. When a man 
marries he should have a better reason than a 
pretty face or the folly of his own imagination." 

** Aye, and a better reason than a sour heart," 
remarked Anne, to herself, with a covert smile. 
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Unconscious of the effect upon her hstener, 
Deliverance continued to discourse on the utter 
folly and worthlessness of beauty, and its evil in- 
fluence in the world, among the ungodly and the 
misguided. Being a devout member of the meet- 
ing, the goodwife had not sat under long-winded 
sermons without profit, and she divided her lecture 
into heads, and went at it with a zeal of faith 
and the conviction that Anne needed discipline. 
She threw out more than one covert hint that 
admirers drawn merely by the beauty of her face 
would soon weary of her on closer acquaintance, 
and she did not neglect any opportunity to ad- 
minister a rebuke to the orphan's pride. 

Anne, long accustomed to these tirades, bore 
it with patience, frequently glancing out of the 
window, which commanded a view of the forest, 
no longer gloomy by daylight but delicately green 
and flecked with sunbeams, like a shower of gold. 
The girl tried to close her ears to the old wo- 
man's rasping words and let her fancy busy itself 
with other scenes. The most delightful day- 
dreams, however, are subject to interruption, and 
Goodwife Scarlett's perorations broke in on every 
revery, and it was not until some call of duty 
took the pious dame to another part of the house 
that Anne found an opportunity to stop her busy 

wheel and escape into the sunshine. 

6 
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It was too perfect a day to stay indoors, and 
Anne drew a long breath of the sweet-scented 
air as she walked slowly across the pasture, stop- 
ping to caress a petted heifer who knew her hand 
and voice. The field was pink with clover blos- 
soms, and the honey bees were busily engaged in 
drinking in their sweetness. A flock of wild 
pigeons flew overhead with the whir of swift mov- 
ing wings, the only sound in the golden stillness 
of the sunshine, for the very atmosphere was laden 
with tranquillity. 

Goodwife Scarlett's lecture had been but a 
pin-prick of annoyance ; familiarity dulls the sting 
of every weapon, and Anne forgot all her sour 
words as soon as she was out of earshot. Such 
discourses had been of frequent occurrence even 
in her childhood, and she only smiled at them now, 
and went on through the pastures, light-hearted 
and free of care. 

A strong palisade of pine trees, stripped and 
planted closely in the ground, divided the Scarlett 
farm from the salt marsh that extended to the 
edge of the river on one side ; on the other, to- 
ward the forest, lay the wolf-pits, a necessary con- 
trivance to protect the live-stock, and even the 
house, from the attacks of hungry wolves. Near 
the south end of the pasture there was a stout gate, 
with loopholes, and toward this Anne turned 
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her steps, and, looking through the narrow open- 
ings, showed no surprise at seeing a man approach 
the same point from the other side of the stock- 
ade. Yet she hesitated a moment, with her hand 
on the bars, and Francis Yule found her standing 
there, her face revealed at the loophole, flushed 
and averted, for, at the eleventh hour, her courage 
had failed her, and she was openly disconcerted 
at his approach. 

" Anne, Anne ! " he cried, joyously, " you have 
really kept the tryst." 

" Nay," she replied, demurely, ** I came out to 
escape Goodwife Scarlett's tongue. She hath but 
now delivered a goodly discourse on the folly of a 
young man's heart and the vanity of all beauty 
and earthly hope." 

" You shall not put me off* thus," he retorted ; 
** let Mistress Scarlett discourse to the moon. You 
came hither to keep your promise, Anne, that I 
believe, nought else." 

She smiled, her eyes illumined by an expres- 
sion of deep happiness, her face like a flower 
turning to the sun. She believed in him ab- 
solutely ; he was to her apart from all men, higher, 
better, wholly worthy of her virgin heart. She 
was tremulous with new-found love and happiness, 
yet she tried to put them off", to linger a little 
longer on the golden threshold of her paradise. 
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Nevertheless, she let down the bars and allowed 
him to push open the gate for her, passing through 
it with a smile on her glowing face. She eluded 
his hand, however, and walked alone in the beaten 
path that led them toward the edge of the forest. 
He was willing to surrender to her lightest wish ; 
he followed her with his heart in his eyes, con- 
tent to feel that she was with him, and that her 
mood touched his, lightly at least, in the first 
glow of awakening passion. Coming to the forest, 
they entered a woodland path that led them over 
mossy banks, amidst groves of stately trees, an 
avenue of green where the sunlight was obscured 
by the softly moving leaves that arched in a can- 
opy above them. They spoke but little ; there 
was an eloquence in their silence. They passed 
on, hand in hand, until the trees parted, revealing 
the salt marshes at the edge of the Mystic River. 
Beyond the meadows was a clearing, in the centre 
of which the ground rose gradually, and at the 
highest point was a house partially completed. It 
was built in the same fashion as the Scarlett home, 
of rough-hewn and heavy timbers, its hipped 
roof covered with broad cedar shingles, looking 
strangely new and fresh in the sunshine. It was 
low studded, after the fashion of the times, with 
the huge brick chimney in the centre and a lean- 
to at the rear. It faced the rising sun, its small 
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Windows looking down the river, and a garden 
had been already planned before it, though there 
had been no time to lay out the prim outlines of 
the flower-beds and hedges of box, but Nature 
itself had spread a carpet of green turf on the 
slopes, studding it with timid wild flowers and 
sturdy burdock, as if to show what incongruous 
things might be combined without harm to either. 
Before the house the placid river flowed between 
beautifully wooded banks toward the sea, while 
behind it the forest stretched its green arms, as if 
to shelter and bless this new abode of mortals. 

Francis Yule looked down to the glowing face 
of his companion, and then softly raised her hand 
to his lips. 

" *T is yours, if yotf will have it," he said, 
tenderly, " my wild rose of New England ; my 
home, my heart, myself, all that I have and am, 
are yours forever." 

She did not speak; a deep emotion tied her 
tongue, and tears gathered in her eyes. She, 
who had neither home nor name, trembled at the 
great gift that lay at her feet. He had led her 
slowly to the threshold of the house, and there he 
paused, holding her hands, his eyes upon her 
face. 

" Tell me that you love me, Anne ! " he said, 
almost sharply. 
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She had gathered wild flowers by the way, and 
twined them into a delicate garland bound with 
ferns and grasses, and she lifted it now and threw 
it lightly around his shoulders. 

" These are my fetters," she said, smiling, " for 
my sake wear them; my heart is yours already, 
Francis Yule." 

" My love, my own love," he answered, kissing 
her upon her cheeks, her eyes, her lips. 

At first she shrank a little from the fervor of his 
caresses, and then, surrendering her mood to his, 
she clung to him. 

"Ah, Anne," he said, smiling, "a week ago 
you flouted me, my wild wood nymph ; but now 
that I have you, I will never let you go. When 
did you learn to love me*, dear?" 

" I cannot tell," she answered, smiling too, " but 
this I know, I love you now — good Master Yule." 

" That you shall call me no more," he said 
gayly, " but a moment since you called me Francis. 
I never knew before how beautiful the name was — 
or how sweet — but you must call me so again." 

" Dear Francis," she whispered softly. 

He led her through the house, showing her 
room after room, and consulting her wishes in 
regard to each, and they laughed and planned how 
each should be fitted up, like a couple of happy 
children. So deeply were they engaged in their 
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own plans and their new-found happiness that 
they did not hear the approach of a party of 
visitors who, finding the front door open, entered 
the hall and, guided by the sound of voices, walked 
through the house until they found the lovers. 
Francis Yule had Anne's hand in his, and her 
flowers still lying about his shoulders, when they 
were startled by the approach of the strangers, 
and he turned in time to come face to face with 
Lady Herford. She paused on the threshold and, 
looking from his face to Anne's, laughed bitterly. 

" I bid you a fair good evening, Sir Francis," 
she said, in a clear, high tone, "and — who, pray, 
is the damsel?" 

Yule's face blazed with sudden passion. 

"Madam," he said sharply, "this is Mistress 
Anne Scarlett, my promised wife." 



CHAPTER VIII 

TWO WOMEN 

/^F the three thus suddenly confronted, Lady 
^^ Herford was the most composed. Here 
was the opportunity that she had sought. She 
could see, with her own eyes, this woman whom 
she already hated, without knowing her, and could 
form some conjecture of the power that she might 
possess over the man. An accomplished and 
adroit woman herself, she viewed Anne's slender 
form and appearance of simplicity with secret 
contempt, though she did not fail to appreciate 
the girl's pure type of beauty and her dignified 
repose. Her ladyship's keen eye took in every 
detail of her rustic rival's person and adornment, 
and she did not fail to detect the flash of natural 
antipathy in Anne's clear eyes, — for these two, 
being women, recognized 'each other with unerring 
intuition, and measured their comparative strength, 
in covert glances. They were, indeed, by nature 
enemies, and the fact that each possessed a pecu- 
liar interest in one and the same man was only an 
accident that precipitated the inevitable clash. 
Had they been savages, doubtless they would have 
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flown at each other without more ado, and ended 
the contest at once, but instead of this simple 
method, fate and increased civilization required 
more legitimate and, perhaps, more dangerous 
weapons. As for Anne, she commanded her 
features and endeavored to conceal her surprise, 
although a doubt crept in upon her happiness, 
and this first rift in the lute marred the harmony 
of her mood. She was too womanly, too acutely 
sensitive, not to discover the instant change in 
Yule at the appearance of the stranger, and she 
could not quite cast out the sudden and unpleasant 
conviction that he had not been entirely candid 
with her. Here was something outside of his 
present life, but intimately associated with his 
past; here was the cause of his embarrassment 
and hesitation upon the occasion when she ques- 
tioned him in regard to his earlier love affairs. 
Anne would have been more than human if she 
had not been deeply annoyed, but she had the 
spirit to rally all her repose of manner to confront 
the audacious invader, and courtesied in reply to 
Lady Herford's supercilious greeting. 

Meanwhile, Zerubbabel Bowditch, dark and mea- 
gre as usual, followed his fair guest into the room, 
thereby casting a gloomy shadow across it, and be- 
hind him was the collector, Randolph, while Jenny 
Leaves brought up the rear, carrying an elaborate 
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scarf of tiffany for her mistress, in defiance of law 
and order, and her rosy face brimful of curiosity 
and wonderment, looking for some new marvel at 
every step her mistress took, for the great lady 
seemed to be a miracle-making factor in the 
world. 

Mildred turned at their entrance, and with a 
gracious air, announced the betrothal of Francis 
Yule to Mistress Scarlett, and they solemnly ex- 
tended their good wishes to the youthful pair; 
Randolph with a cheerful and friendly tone, the 
worshipful selectman with the sombre manner of a 
man who had avoided the experience and regarded 
the estate of matrimony as a condition little short 
of purgatory in its perils to the soul and its vexa- 
tions to the mind. Francis Yule received all these 
overtures with impatience and almost with con- 
tempt ; he could divine Lady Herford's motive and 
he was conscious of an indefinable change in Anne's 
manner, the birth of either jealousy or doubt ; more- 
over, a thousand bitter recollections came crowd- 
ing in upon his heart, and he treated his self-invited 
guests with scant courtesy. A hot-tempered man, 
Francis Yule could not easily forgive this woman, 
and he had not so entirely shaken off the spell of 
her subtle influence as to be indifferent to her. She 
was intimately associated with all his earHest recol- 
lections ; she had swayed every passion of his heart 
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for no short period of his life ; and he could not en- 
tirely cut the cord that had entangled him and cost 
him much bitterness of spirit. 

Zerubbabel and the collector pressed upon his 
notice, asking questions about his new lands and 
his designs; Randolph making some pointed re- 
marks about the old grants, which did not improve 
Yule's temper, and when he would have made some 
clumsy excuse to escape them, he looked about and 
found that Anne had gone, and only Lady Herford 
awaited him at the threshold. He intended to 
evade her ; his better sense warned him to escape 
an interview, but such was not her design, or the 
mandate of his evil fortune. She had dismissed 
Jenny Leaves and she held out her hand to him 
with a gentle and troubled manner. 

" Wherefore avoid me, Francis? " she asked, with 
a little smile ; ** are we then enemies, who were 
once more than friends ? Let us walk here by the 
river for a while, and you can tell me of your life. 
I have much to tell you, and I trow there can be 
little news in this dull place." 

Her words and manner increased his embarrass- 
ment. Was it not the part of a jealous boy or a 
clown to treat a woman with discourtesy? Wiser 
than a serpent, she saw her advantage and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

" Come but a few paces by the river," she said, 
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laughing softly, ** Mistress Anne will doubtless al- 
low you so much liberty." 

" That hath no part in the matter," he said, 
sharply, " nor can I divine what you and I can 
have to say to one another. Lady Herford." 

" Much, Francis ; more than you can suppose," 
she answered quietly. ** This time of the year, full of 
early blossoms, recalls to me the days when you 
and I were happy children in the valley of the 
Teign. Do you not remember the orchard at 
Yulehope, and the rose garden where you crowned 
me Queen of May ? " 

At her mention of flowers, and the glance with 
which she accompanied her words, he suddenly 
recollected the garland hanging about his neck, 
and with a hot flush of vexation removed it and 
held it, hesitating and glancing at it shamefaced 
as a lad. His first impulse had been to cast it 
aside, as the cause of his embarrassment, but a 
recollection of Anne's look and words when she be- 
stowed it stayed his hand, and he looked at it awk- 
wardly, and ended by gathering it into the smallest 
compass possible and dangling it in his reluctant 
fingers. 

Lady Herford, keen and watchful, saw the action 
and putting her own interpretation upon it, smiled, 
even while he replied to her with a gloomy manner, 
his eyes avoiding hers. 
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" Aye, I remember," he said bitterly, " and I 
remember other things also, my lady ; among them 
your wedding day in London, and the broken ring 
you returned to me to console myself withal. Doubt- 
less a man should be more forgetful." 

She bit her lips, the rouge standing out on her 
white cheeks in scarlet patches. 

" Men are ever hard and unrelenting," she 
said, plaintively ; " you never heard my story, 
Francis, or knew my need to do it, for the sake of 
others." 

Yule shut his lips tightly. It was a threadbare 
tale, and he knew it, yet her look and manner 
touched his generosity. 

" 'T is needless to give yourself the pain of 
speaking of it," he said, not unkindly; " it is over, 
Mildred, and the past is over. I think I may 
fairly say that it has been of your own choosing." 

" Nay," she said softly, " not of my choosing, 
but a hard necessity that has wrecked my life, but, 
after all, my life is of so little worth. But yours, 
Francis, in heaven's name, why bury it in this 
wilderness, with no friends but these sour-visaged 
magistrates and ministers, who will drive you to 
the meeting-house and kill your manhood among 
them?" 

" A dreary picture, madam," said Yule, smiling, 
" yet this is my chosen home. What place heis an 
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impoverished gentleman in England, save to go 
to battle on the Continent? He may not even 
win a wife at home." 

She winced at this thrust, and averted her eyes. 

" Your heart is hard, Francis," she said, " but 
bethink you of what I suffer — and forgive me." 

As she spoke, she turned a serene face to meet 
the selectman and the collector, who came from 
the house at the moment, and joined them. But 
she was conscious that Francis Yule's eyes dwelt 
on her with more interest and not without com- 
passion, and that the rumpled garland had, in 
some manner, fallen unregarded by the wayside. 
So much she had gained, and she rejoiced. 

The pulses of one heart so easily communicate 
some subtle influence to another ; and a thought, 
flashing through the medium of one pair of eyes 
to another, with an electric thrill, disturbs the 
wisest calculations and ruffles even the grave 
meditations of a sage with an odd twist of dis- 
torted vision. Life is full of these infinitesimal 
influences, that change the atmosphere of the 
mind, turn the heart into new channels, break in 
upon the tranquillity of one day and so alter the 
face of the next. The influences that work out 
human destiny are more subtle than the philos- 
opher's nicest calculations, yet more wayward 
than the flight of a butterfly. 
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Francis Yule, whose mood had been but a few 
hours before transported with a new and devoted 
affection for Anne Scarlett, found himself sud- 
denly turned backward upon his own life, and 
touched with compassion and a feeling that, at 
least, approached tenderness for a woman whom 
he had believed exiled from his life. A memory 
of past affection is a treacherous inmate of the 
heart, and it arose now to disturb his tranquillity. 
It has been said by one philosopher that some 
men have hearts made after the pattern of dove- 
cotes, with many compartments therein, and it 
may be that Francis Yule's heart was after this 
fashion; at least, he was scarcely aware that he 
had admitted the new love without wholly casting 
out the old. 

He had been Mildred's lover when she was only 
a child in Devon, long before she fully realized 
her own fascinations or coveted power and riches. 
The children had grown up on neighboring es- 
tates, both born of impoverished families, for their 
fathers and grandfathers had been good Cavaliers, 
and one of Fairfax's petards had blown up the 
great door at Yulehope and another had forced a 
similar entrance at Pomeroy. Francis and his 
lovely little neighbor, careless of their fallen for- 
tunes, grew up with the notion that their union 
was preordained, and the young man was amazed 
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to find the girl willing to change this arrangement 
and make a rich marriage with one of the titled 
fops of the court, enriched, too, as it was whis- 
pered, by questionable dealings with the French 
ambassador, — for those were days when even the 
king was in the pay of Versailles. Yule was 
keenly disappointed by his sweetheart's careless 
desertion, and he turned his thoughts toward the 
New World. His father's death had made him 
Sir Francis, but it was an empty honor, the estates 
being heavily mortgaged and the means of living 
so scanty that the new baronet was glad to seek 
an active life across the seas, driven there by 
chagrin and a short purse, and encouraged by 
those wild dreams of the western El Dorado and 
by the more substantial but still glowing descrip- 
tions of the colonists who sought recruits in Eng- 
land. In Boston he had found the girl, Anne 
Scarlett, and speedily forgot the smarts of disap- 
pointed affection under the charm of her unaffected 
and gentle manner, and the beauty of her face, 
which was of a nobler type than Mildred Her- 
ford's. And now, when his fate seemed already 
settled in new and more tranquil channels, came 
the subtle charmer of his boyhood, and he read 
in her eyes the old feeling for him, the old 
impulsive, daring affection, that defied her own 
conduct and refuted her own disloyalty. 
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Left alone by the river, he paced to and fro in 
troubled thought. He had not wholly cast her 
out of his heart, yet he was conscious that his love 
for Anne was purer and stronger than the old love. 
A man of courage, temper, and determination, he 
had yet a curiously weak side to his nature when 
it came in contact with the tender passion. Hat- 
ing to give pain, he was likely to give much by 
allowing one woman or the other to deceive her- 
self. He had no real doubts of his own heart, but 
he temporized, and the subtle flattery of a woman's 
preference was not without its powerful attraction ; 
the stoutest-hearted Puritan in the colony would 
scarcely have been proof against the conscious- 
ness of possessing the hearts of two such women, 
and Yule was young enough to be not only flat- 
tered, but swayed to the one side and then the 
other. He felt the influence of both, and wavered 
between them, yet never for a moment did he 
consider himself entirely false to either. He was 
capable of curiously entangling himself, without 
the wish to altogether destroy the meshes of the 
romantic maze. When the moment for decision 
came, would he meet it squarely? That was a 
question that he put aside. After all, he thought, 
what was it? A small matter of courtesy to a 
woman whom he had loved once, and who still, 
it seemed, cherished an affection for him and was 
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unhappy. He had felt bitterly toward her, but 
now he was willing to forgive her, with, perhaps, 
a touch of secret elation that she had repented 
of her folly in slighting him. What pose could a 
beautiful woman assume more seductive to a man 
than that of bitter regret that she had rejected his 
love, and thus ruined her own life ? 



CHAPTER IX 

BY THE BROOK 

A NNE herself, going home alone, wandered 
** ^ through the meadows with a lingering 
step and evidently wrapped in a revery. The 
advent of Lady Herford was a revelation to 
her. She knew at once that this was the woman 
whom Francis Yule had loved before he knew her. 
It cost her a pang of regret, but she accepted it 
quietly, and not unwisely. He had vowed his 
devotion to her, and she would believe in him ; 
indeed, she clung to his avowal now with desperate 
faith, lest even that should fail her. She nobly 
stifled the new-born jealousy in her bosom, and 
struck a high note of faith and affection, yet all 
the while she drew a mental comparison between 
herself and this handsome, worldly creature. 
Though trained in a rigid school, that frowned on 
youthful vanity, Anne was too human to be un- 
conscious of her own charms, but to her Lady 
Herford seemed more beautiful in face and figure. 
Yet, inexperienced as she was, she had observed 
an insincerity of manner, an artificial exterior, that 
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made her rate her rival's character at its true 
value. But she was not unaware that a face had 
charms for the masculine eye, which, after all, was 
not omniscient and could not see the heart behind 
it; and so little did she love the thought of her 
ladyship's perfections of person, and so deeply was 
she impressed with the possibilities of comparison, 
that she stopped on the edge of a brook and stoop- 
ing among the tall grasses, peeped at the reflection 
of her own face, hoping but not daring to think 
that it was perchance more perfect in contour, or 
more delicately lovely, than the face of Lady Her- 
ford. If she had looked with unprejudiced eyes 
into that limpid mirror she would have been 
satisfied at the pure beauty of the face reflected 
there, but being timid in arriving at a decision in 
so personal a matter, she knelt there, uncertain 
whether her features were really as beautiful as 
Francis Yule had told her. She was wholly uncon- 
scious of the charming picture she made, kneeling 
among the reeds, the sun shining on her as though 
it loved to caress a creature at once so guileless 
and so lovely. 

She was startled in this innocent occupation by 
hearing the mumble of angry words from the 
opposite bank, and looked up to see an old 
crone staring at her in evident amazement and 
displeasure. 
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" So, mistress, these are your tricks by day- 
time!" exclaimed the ancient dame, harshly; 
" what new conjuring is this? Some of the Black 
Man's work, I *11 warrant." 

Anne arose with alacrity, blushing hotly at the 
thought that she had been discovered in so vain 
an occupation. 

" I but looked into the stream, Goodwife Garlic," 
she said, meekly ; " 't is as clear as crystal." 

" And what saw you in the stream. Mistress 
Anne?" demanded Goody Garlic, severely; "if 
Satan can invent no other mischief, doubtless he 
can peep up through these pebbles at a silly 
wench like you." 

" For shame ! " retorted Anne, indignantly ; 
** why insult this lovely rivulet, God's own handi- 
work, with such insinuations? There is naught 
there but the polished pebbles and the little fish that 
dart away at your shadow falling across the water." 

**Tis my shadow that affrights them, is it?" 
quoth Dame Garlic, testily ; " nay, rather the 
shadow of some demon from the forest yonder, 
that ye wot of. Mistress Anne." 

Anne's eyes followed the goodwife's index fin- 
ger and dwelt lovingly upon the green distances 
of the forest. 

" If there be no demons save those of the forest, 
I do not greatly fear them," she said, quietly; " it 
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seems to me, goodwife, that the worst demon is in 
the hearts of those who ever suspect evil of their 
neighbors." 

The old crone stared at her maliciously ; youth 
and loveliness did not appeal to her, she hated 
them. 

** Well said," she retorted, darkly, ** *t is natural 
that ye should not fear the comrades of your 
childhood. But hark ye, mistress, tread care- 
fully, for the worshipful ministers be on the look- 
out for sin and evil communications, and they love 
not these forest demons as you do," and she 
shook her head, moving slowly away. 

** I know not what you mean, goodwife," Anne 
said, angrily; "I am but a simple maiden, striving 
to do my duty, and yet you seem to threaten me." 

The old woman stopped a moment, leaning 
heavily on her staff. Her head was enveloped in 
a black hood with a top-knot, and was a little 
tremulous from palsy. She cast a malignant 
glance at the girl. 

"Ye know not, eh? "she mumbled, " yet, *tis 
said, you are of the kindred of the Prince of Air. 
Hark ye, mistress, weave no spells by brook or 
woodland, but conduct yourself soberly, as be- 
cometh a covenanted member of the meeting, or 
I will report you to Master Mather, and I trow 
you will not like that over well." 
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"There is naught to report/* Anne declared, 
with heat, " save your evil imaginations, Goody 
Garlic, and I know not what hath made you mine 
enemy." 

** Nay," muttered the goody, hoarsely, ** godly 
people consort not with changelings, mind that, 
Mistress Anne, and from whence came ye? Tis 
said that a basilisk is hatched from a cock's egg; 
peradventure, ye can tell us of a mystery as great ! " 
and she went on, along the edge of the brook, 
wagging her head and murmuring to herself, deaf 
to the girl's indignant exclamation. 

" The bitter old creature ! " cried Anne, to her- 
self, looking after the retreating figure until tears 
rose in her eyes. " Am I indeed to be avoided 
because I was a hapless castaway? Alas! who 
were my parents?" 

She stood sadly by the rivulet, its gentle gurgle 
falling on deaf ears. The mystery of her origin 
had long been a source of trouble to her, but in 
happier moments the girl's wholesome common- 
sense cast aside these vague imaginings, and 
kept her cheerfully indifferent to them. But to- 
day was full of awakened feeling ; she had tasted 
the cup of happiness only to find a bitter drop at 
the bottom. He lover even seemed to forget her 
almost as soon as she acknowledged her affection 
for him. A tinge of native superstition began to 
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color her vision, and she yielded to a mood that 
was foreign to her wiser moments. The wide 
level of the field seemed no longer as it was 
yesterday, and the forest suddenly became the 
haunt of phantoms as wild as any that Goody 
Garlic could have conjured. Anne even fancied 
that she saw something resembling an elfish face 
peeping from among those very pebbles in the 
brook. An instant .before the water had rippled 
over an innocent bed of tiny stones and shimmer- 
ing sands, but now something mysterious and 
elusive lurked there and mocked her. A black 
cloud had been gathering in the western sky, 
and its fleecy forerunners swept across the sun 
and the glory of the landscape was suddenly 
eclipsed. The outlines of the distant hills melted 
into the mist of approaching rain, while the quiet 
was broken by the rustling of tree-tops, and the 
rising wind made the foliage of the forest ripple 
as the waves of the sea. A shaft of lightning 
pierced the gathering storm-cloud like a blazing 
arrow, and the roll of distant thunder shook the 
air. 

Anne stood looking at the approaching tempest 
with a troubled eye; a presentiment of evil 
haunted her; her day-dream of love was as 
broken as her slumber had been by troublesome 
spectres. In a nature like hers, jealousy was more 
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likely to assume the shape of a tender regret, 
than any more unlovely aspect. She tried to 
think that she was not alarmed by Lady Herford's 
manner toward Yule, yet she could not put her 
entirely out of her thoughts. After all, it may 
have been the fair stranger's face that mocked her 
in the water, instead of some sprite of the rivulet. 
The day had changed with her mood, the golden 
midday had vanished in the afternoon of storm, 
and the boughs of the forest trees creaked and 
groaned as the wind shook them in all its fury, 
while the rain-drops began to fall on Anne's face. 
She sighed and turned her steps toward home, 
scarcely conscious that the gale was playing with 
her garments and her hair, tossing its loosened 
tresses about her cheeks and brow, and twisting 
her attire into unwonted dishevelment. Absorbed 
in her own thoughts and haunted by Goody Gar- 
lic's fantastic utterances, she made her way slowly 
across the pastures and approached the house, 
where Goodwife Scarlett was already fastening the 
shutters against the storm. The fowls in the yard 
were hurrying to cover, their feathers blown in all 
directions, and their voices raised in lamentation, 
while the rain was swept across the fields, driving 
against the house like a shower of hail. 

Anne opened the kitchen door and entered with 
a gust of wind, and the goodwife looked back 
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from her place by the newly-kindled fire and gave 
a little cry of impatient displeasure. 

"What kept you gadding, wench?" she said, 
sharply; " 't is no time to be out in the fields," and 
she cast a disapproving glance at the girl's dis- 
ordered garments. " Lack-a-day," she added, 
" you look like a witch. I trow you must have 
been a changeling ! " 



CHAPTER X 



THE WHITE WITCH 



T ORD HERFORD had disembarked at Boston 
-*— ' in apparently good health, but, whether it 
was some germ of ship-fever lingering in his 
system, or the result of deep potations in the 
selectman's hospitable home, or some other evil 
influences more potent and mysterious still; his 
lordship was stricken with an illness that kept him 
in his dressing-gown, a testy and sallow invalid, 
and threatened the household with a prolonged 
infliction of his uncongenial presence. My lady, 
not being especially designed for a sick nurse, 
resigned her post at his pillow to the worthy 
Goodwife Bibber, in spite of his vehement pro- 
tests, and that excellent dame's temper did not 
improve under the treatment she received, for the 
puny lord swore at her and called her evil names 
by turns, until she entered a formal complaint in 
meeting, thereby facilitating an event that had 
been impending since the arrival of the strangers. 
Meanwhile, Lady Herford had been demeaning 
herself in a manner that had scandalized the 
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entire settlement. She not only violated the 
sumptuary laws in her apparel, but her manners 
were so lively that the more mature matrons 
avoided her upon the highway, while the younger 
women eyed her surreptitiously, and not without 
some secret envy of her beautiful raiment and her 
unrestrained gayety of demeanor. The prejudice 
of the times indeed permitted sombre elegance of 
dress, and rich though sober adornment to those 
who occupied high place among them, or pos- 
sessed great wealth, but it looked askance at 
gaudy display and a riotous use of color, which so 
ill suited their temperaments, somewhat warped 
and changed from the natural robust jollity of 
Englishmen by their lot of privation and peril as 
the founders of a new state. Yet, Lady Herford 
was not an object of wholesale disapproval, for 
she was kind and generous in her intercourse with 
all, bestowing gifts with a free hand, even when 
they were of a kind that required the recipient to 
conceal them, for the law forbade ** silk hoods and 
scarfs of tiffany." Her rank, and her beauty too, 
were not without their subtle influence upon the 
community, and even her most severe judges did 
not wholly condemn her, and, strange to relate, 
some of the elders cherished a secret admiration 
for her that dated from the day when they fur- 
tively admired her slender ankles as she descended 
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the stairs. Thus rapidly do evil communications 
corrupt good manners. 

My lady went her way through the streets, there- 
fore, in sumptuous attire and followed by a rabble 
of little Puritans, who could not conceal their 
rapture over a diversion in the sober tenor of their 
lives. She herself was bent on but one object, and 
she pursued it with a zeal that was worthy of a 
better cause. It was not in her heart to let 
another woman supplant her, and she hated Anne 
Scarlett with all the intensity of her feline nature. 
The girl's beauty and higher purposes thwarted 
and annoyed her, nor could she turn Francis Yule 
from his attachment to her, though she used every 
art at her command. She was too keen-witted 
not to perceive that his passion for herself was 
dead and that the feeling which survived was too 
nearly friendship to be aroused into anything 
deeper. Yet she was determined to separate 
these two, and she left no stone unturned. She 
studied Anne with pitiless scrutiny, looking for 
some weapon with which to assail the girl's com- 
posure, but she found none, and Anne avoided 
her as if an instinct warned her of the danger of 
such intercourse. Indeed, Mildred Herford went 
more than once to the Scarlett house, but gained 
little by the intrusion. The goodwife received 
her with indifference, for she was inclined to look 
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askance at the gay creature, and Anne's quiet 
courtesy left no opening for attack. 

My lady was returning from one of these fruit- 
less visits, accompanied by Jenny Leaves, when 
she saw Goody Garlic gathering herbs upon the 
wayside. The old crone was squatting like a toad, 
among the weeds, a long knife in her hand, which 
she used in cutting certain simples, for the dame 
was not unskilled in making medicines and sooth- 
ing potions for the sick, and was esteemed a nurse 
of more than common ability, though she was 
sometimes, in secret, called a witch. But then, 
there was a fine distinction in the quality of witches ; 
the black witch was commonly supposed to be in 
league with Satan and the powers of darkness for 
the hurt of other mortals, while the white one used 
spells and divinations to protect herself and her 
friends from the evil machinations of the devil, 
drawing her powers to prevent diabolical mischiefs 
from certain plants and herbs which she gathered, 
while muttering a charm. The formula descends 
to us in these words: 

" Hail to thee, holy herb, 
Growing in the ground ; 
On the Mount of Calvarie 
First wert thou found ; 
Thou art good for many a wound : 
In the name of sweet Jesu, 
I lift thee from the ground." 
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King James not only distinguishes between 
witches, but he divides the whole matter under 
several heads in his edifying dialogue. Doubtless 
the popular belief made Goody Garlic one of the 
less malicious dabblers in the black art, and, 
though despising witchcraft, the staid Puritan was 
fain to seek relief from her herbs, and to close 
his eyes to her possible errors. But her virtues, 
whatever they were, made no appearance upon 
her countenance, and she was frightful enough to 
unaccustomed eyes. As she nestled there, amid 
the briars and weeds that obstructed the path, she 
looked more like a toad than anything human, 
and she handled her knife with a ferocity that 
suggested that she might, on occasion, make 
other and wilder uses of it. Lady Herford eyed 
her with disgust, drawing her skirts about her with 
a gesture of repugnance. 

"What old hag is that, Jenny?" she inquired of 
her young attendant ; " surely she of Endor could 
scarcely have excelled the creature in ugliness." 

"Sh!" exclaimed the little maid, affrighted, 
" let her not hear you, madam, for 't is said that 
she meets the Black Man, and hath an evil spell 
for her enemies. T is she who hates Mistress Anne 
Scarlett and calls her demon born," and Jenny cast 
a startled glance behind her, as though she had 
evoked the legions of the Prince of Darkness. 
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Lady Herford stopped, laying her finger medi- 
tatively upon her chin. 

*' Saith she so?" she remarked, with a sudden 
intelligence in her blue eyes ; ** we must not ofTend 
the ancient dame, Jenny; let us rather win her 
good graces." 

But Jenny plucked at her mistress' skirts with 
trembling fingers. 

" Speak not to her, madam," she whispered, 
" rather flee from her now, while she doth not 
mark us. 'T is said she hath the evil eye and that 
but yesterday she made Goody Toothacre's cow 
cast her calf, and Mistress Greenslitt thinks 't was 
she who crossed little Jonathan's eyes. Prithee, 
let us run, my lady ! " 

" Nay, silly wench, she iees us,*' laughed Mildred, 
softly; " I have a talisman, Jenny, that will protect 
us," and she drew out her purse and advanced 
toward the old crone, while her tirewoman clung 
trembling to her skirts, afraid to run alone and 
afraid to stay. 

Meanwhile old Garlic had lifted her head and 
was staring at the pair with bright, unblinking 
eyes. 

" Goodwife, may I not purchase some of your 
rare potions?" Lady Herford asked, sweetly, 
taking out some broad pieces and displaying them 
upon her palm ; " I have heard of your famous 
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draughts, and I would fain have one for my lord, 
who lies very ill." 

Now, greed was the ruling passion in the crone's 
callous heart, or that machine which answered 
the purposes usually performed by that organ in 
more human creatures. She had no love for the 
beautiful stranger, but she could not resist the 
glitter of that golden prize. She puckered her 
face into the distortion of a smile, holding out her 
shrivelled hand. 

" Good luck attend your ladyship," she purred, 
nodding her head with a toothless smile; "you 
shall have the best that Goody Garlic makes, an, 
if it please you, she will wait upon the sick man." 

Lady Herford smothered a laugh. " Nay, 
goody," she said, hastily, " a thousand thanks, but 
my lord is irritable and will not let a stranger in 
his sick-room ; yet I am much beholden for your 
kindness." 

" The potion will cure him ; 't is as potent for 
his ailment as Jews' ears for quinsy,"^ replied 
Goody Garlic, placidly, ** and, mayhap, your lady- 
ship would like a draught to woo sleep to your 
eyelids, these nights, when ye lie so wakeful on 
your pillow." 

^ N. B. — An old English superstition ; fungus samhucinus^ an 
excrescence on the roots of the elder, called Jews* ears because it 
was supposed that Judas Iscariot hung on this tree ; it was used 
for quinsies. See " Pseudodoxia Epidemica," Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Lady Herford stirred uneasily. " Alack ! " she 
exclaimed, '* I fear me you deal in magic, dame." 

The old crone shook with silent laughter. " No 
magic," she retorted, grimly, ** only the eyes of the 
night owl, my beauty." 

Mildred drew another gold piece from her purse. 

" I prithee bring me both potions, friend," she 
said, smiling ; " I see that you are gifted above 
other mortals." 

The old hag wagged her head from side to side 
and gathered the money greedily into her lap, 
mumbling blessings on the fair giver, while Lady 
Herford and Jenny retreated somewhat hastily 
down the road. Jenny's face was white with terror, 
her wide eyes staring like a frightened baby's. 

"Oh, my lady," she sobbed, " how dared you? 
She is weaving a spell now, I know it ! " 

** Hush, silly fool ! " exclaimed her mistress, 
but not without a secret tremor, perhaps because 
an evil thought had been born in her own bosom, 
ugly enough to have flown straight from the hag's 
heart into hers. " I tell you, Jenny, 't is better to 
be friends than foes with such creatures. After 
all, she is but a feeble old woman." 

** I fear me she is something evil," quavered 
Jenny Leaves, looking again over her shoulder. 
" I fear her more than Goodwife Bibber." 

At this my lady laughed, putting away her own 
trepidation* 
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" Could anything be worse than Dame Bibber? " 
she asked, lightly ; " by my faith, I think my lord 
is punished for his sins by her ministrations." 

Their alarm had so quickened their pace that 
they were not long in entering the town, and they 
came now to the door of Bowditch's house, and 
Jenny Leaves was only too glad to find it open, 
but she drew back at coming face to face with the 
dragon of the household at the threshold. Good- 
wife Bibber, however, had no eyes for her; she 
courtesied gravely to my lady, with a gleam of 
satisfaction on her leather-colored countenance. 

" Madam," she said, stiffly, ** the worshipful 
ministers Master Mather, the younger, and Master 
Allen are within, with his worship, and besides there 
are two deacons, waiting to see your ladyship." 

Lady Herford made a wry face. 

" In faith, Jenny," she said, lightly, ** this is 
worse than Goody Garlic ! Would I had her 
potion to strengthen my failing limbs." 

Dame Bibber stared at her severely. "They 
have waited a good half hour, madam," she said 
sharply, ** and their worships grow impatient." 

*' Lack-a-day, my misfortunes increase," returned 
Mildred, and entering the house she passed slowly 
down the hall toward the room where the assembled 
elders awaited her. 



CHAPTER XI 

MY LADY AND THE ELDERS 

T T 7ARNED by Mistress Bibber's look of satis- 
^^ faction, Lady Herford was not without 
premonitions of the scene in store for her, and 
she opened the door with a smile on her face and 
courtesied profoundly to the grave assemblage 
within. And certainly Satan never assailed these 
earthly saints with more subtle weapons than 
when this charming creature appeared in the dim 
room, and seemed, in a moment, to introduce in 
her own person all the sunshine and the beauty of 
the flowery scene without. In defiance of their 
regulations, she was attired in a gown of peach- 
blow satin, garnished with white lace, as filmy 
and delicate as a spider's web, and a silk hood 
shaded her blooming face. The elders stirred 
uneasily in their high-backed chairs, and pious 
Zerubbabel, who was present, shaded his eyes 
with his hand. She glanced from one to the other 
Wjith an air of delightful deference, and Satan 
pulled hard at their leathery heart-strings. 

" I am honored by this visit, worthy sirs," she 
said, sweetly, with a childlike simplicity of manner, 
" or is it intended only for my lord? " 
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One of the deacons cleared his throat, and the 
Reverend Mr. Mather coughed. 

** We came to wait upon you, madam," the elder 
divine began slowly, " charged with a grave mis- 
sion by the congregation." 

My lady laid her hand upon her heart, and 
looked at them like a child. 

"You alarm me, gentlemen," she said; "wherein 
have I offended ? " 

The Reverend Mr. Mather, though the young- 
est, was of sterner mould than his colleagues and 
set himself to face this Circe. 

" Madam," he said, gravely, " the congregation, 
seeking the welfare of every man's soul, deemeth 
it a duty to remind your ladyship of certain laws 
in force in this colony, in regard to 'excess in 
apparel, strange new fashions, superfluous rib- 
bands on hair and apparel.' The court hath 
liberty to fine offenders at discretion. 'Tis not 
thought seemly for a woman to conduct herself 
contrary to the written Word, and thereby become 
a snare to the young and the ungodly. Scripture 
hath precisely told us that women should adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefaced- 
ness and sobriety; not with broidered hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array ; yet, madam, your 
first appearance in these parts was in garments 
passing fine and gaudy, and since, tho* admon- 
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ished, as we are told, of the sumptuary laws of 
Massachusetts, you have continued to clothe your- 
self in raiment that might have befitted that 
famous woman of the Old Testament, the Queen 
of Sheba." 

Lady Herford suppressed a smile and cast down 
her eyes demurely. 

" Reverend sir," she said, meekly, " it grieves 
me to offend such worthy people — even unwit- 
tingly. But bethink you, I wear but the garments 
that I fetched from over seas — and there they 
are approved and publicly worn by the most 
irreproachable matrons. Allowance should be 
made for the stranger within your gates. I have 
naught else to clothe myself withal, unless indeed, 
I have recourse to Mother Eve's fig-leaves, and 
therefore, pleading my poverty of legal garments, 
I do throw myself upon your clemency." 

This unexpected surrender, together with her 
sweetness of manner, disarmed her judges. They 
glanced aside at each other, reluctant to challenge 
her argument, but the Reverend Mr. Allen ven- 
tured a farther remonstrance, though it was tem- 
pered with a mild and conciliating tone. 

*'We admit the justice of your plea, madam," 
he said, " but 't is in your power to obtain gar- 
ments more suitable to a goodly appearance, 
even in so humble a settlement as Boston, and 
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it becotneth a wise woman to follow the Scriptures, 
which declare, that a woman also may be saved, 
tho' being deceived, she was the first in transgres- 
sion, if she continue in faith and charity and 
holiness with sobriety." 

** Alas," exclaimed the fair delinquent, " the sin 
of Mother Eve descends heavily upon her daugh- 
ters. There was a learned man in England, now 
dead, not over loving toward the sex, either, 
yet, I am told that he said in his book, * Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica,' that Adam's sin was more 
inexcusable than Eve*s ; but ye, sirs, hold on to the 
original hard judgment of the frailty of woman." 

" Adam's sin was so great that all the race fell 
with him," retorted Mr. Allen, solemnly, " but I 
recall that very passage, that ye quote, of Sir 
Thomas Browne's — a friend having lately sent 
me the treatise from London — and you should 
not pick up one thread in an argument, for he, 
in continuance, showeth that Eve was guilty, not 
only of eating the forbidden fruit, but also of 
mendacity, even to the serpent, in which shape 
Satan appeared unto her." 

My lady smiled demurely. " 'T is ever so," she 
remarked; "if I forget not, 'twas Adam who be- 
gan it by charging the error on the woman." 

The divine's cheek flushed angrily at the flip- 
pancy of her retort. 
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" The point remaineth, madam," he said, gravely, 
" that one act of folly leadeth to others, and so on 
into deadly sin, which but serveth to bring us back 
to the first point, the manifest error of gaudy and 
frivolous attire, which becometh not the daughter 
of that woman whose first sin led to the fall of 



man.** 



My lady courtesied deeply, her face full of 
gentle submission. 

" It becometh me to hearken unto my spiritual 
pastors and masters," she said, sweetly, " and be 
assured, reverend sir, that tho' for argument's sake, 
and to draw out the stored honey of your wisdom, 
I could not forbear dispute and questioning, yet, 
that I will not turn a deaf ear to your godly 
counsel." 

The divine smiled, the touch of flattery melting 
his mood as swiftly as a sunbeam evaporates the 
hoar frost, and there was a general murmur of 
approval. But there was yet one point in reserve. 

'* Madam," said the Reverend Mr. Mather, " 't is 
rumored that you are a prelatist." 

" Sir, I do freely confess my past error," rejoined 
my lady,with yet deeper guile, " but having sat un- 
der your teaching, *t is impossible for my spiritual 
ears to remain closed. Doubtless I will profit 
greatly, if, at some convenient season, you will 
instruct my ignorance. But now, reverend gentle- 
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men, I pray your license to withdraw to my invalid 
husband, who requires my attendance." 

Her visitors arose in some confusion, routed by 
her skilful surrender, and profuse in their apologies 
for keeping so devoted a wife from her sick spouse. 

" How fares it with your husband, madam?" 
Mather asked, not unmoved by the flattery of her 
manner. 

" Very poorly, reverend sir," she answered, shak- 
ing her head sadly, " and so persistent is his ail- 
ment, and so obstinate under treatment, that it 
seemeth an evil hand must be upon him." 

"Says the leech so?" asked Mather, eagerly, 
his keen eye lighting at the scent of magic, for 
he was at the time engaged in sifting the evidence 
of Goody Glover's witchcraft, and it was possible 
that he had stumbled on another clew. 

" Nay, the physician, tho' a godly man, is 
somewhat slow in conclusions," said Mildred, 
gently, " but I fear me, I greatly fear me, there 
is evil in it. Sir, I ask your prayers." 

" You shall have them, madam," the minister re- 
plied, zealous in so good a cause, " and, if there be 
any signs of malicious influences, I prithee, nay, 
I charge thee, as a Christian, send for me at once 
that, peradventure, I may exorcise the demon." 

" Sir, I thank you," she said, casting her blue 
eyes upon him, and letting them rest softly on 
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his face, and Master Mather flushed and bowed, 
somewhat ruffled for so reverend a gentleman. 

Constrained by courtesy to leave her to her 
duties, the committee withdrew, my lady courtesy- 
ing to each member of it, as he went out, her lovely 
face slightly downcast, as though she had profited 
by their visit of discipline. But an imp of malice 
leaped up in her blue eyes as she saw the last 
sombre figure darken the doorway, and she 
laughed softly, glancing aside at her own image 
in a mirror that she had brought from London and 
placed against the selectman's sober wall, for hvjr 
own edification. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MEETING-HOUSE ROAD 

'TT^HE quiet of a Sabbath evening reigned in 
•^ Charlestown. The crimson of the western sky 
was lightly veiled in amethyst. The landscape was 
serene as though it felt the influence of the hour, 
and the long white road that led to the meeting- 
house was softly shadowed by the arching branches 
of the stately trees. The inhabitants had gathered 
three times since sunrise, to listen to edifying 
discourses from their pastor, the Reverend Mr. 
Mor'.on, and his brother in jthe faith, the younger 
Mather, called from Boston for an especially sharp 
and spiritual sermon, and the last assembly had 
but just dispersed ; those of the congregation who 
came from a distance, departing on horseback, 
the women upon pillions, and not infrequently car- 
rying infants in their arms. It was contrary to 
the Sabbath law to linger in the streets or fields 
upon that solemn day, and a long line of sedate 
and sad-colored figures had filed along the road, 
engaged in sober conversation. A soft breeze 
rustled gently in the tree-tops, but no other sound 
disturbed the calm. The last members of the con- 
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gregation had already disappeared in the distance, 
when Francis Yule and Anne Scarlett emerged 
from the meeting-house and turning their faces 
toward the village, walked slowly along the high- 
way, conversing in subdued and tranquil voices, 
that blended in harmony with the quiet of the hour. 

" I will tell you the whole story, Anne," he said, 
softly, " and you will see how little there is in it. 
I was indeed Mildred Pomeroy's lover, — even from 
childhood — she has told you, so it is no breach 
of faith for me to tell you ; but she loved me not. 
We played together in the orchards of Devon, for 
we were near neighbors, and when I was a lad at 
Oxford she professed to love me well, but ere I 
could claim her as a bride she had wedded this 
lordly gamester, Herfgrd, and laughed in my face. 
See you any reason for her charge that I deserted 
her?" 

Anne had listened in silence, her eyes fixed on 
the distance and her face inscrutable, but now she 
smiled a little. 

" I think though, she loved you, Francis," she 
said, quietly, "but she is a woman who loves luxury 
and magnificence best, and you were poor, there- 
fore she broke faith." 

"Aye, so I judged, sweetheart," he replied, 
smiling, "and I bless her for it, since it was 
through her that I found my wild rose." 
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Anne's own face changed and softened. 

" It is well," she replied, " I can forgive her, 
but," — she stopped and stood leaning her hand~ 
upon the giant trunk of an elm, her eyes down- 
cast. 

He paused too, and waited. 

" But what, my darling? " he demanded, eagerly, 
when she continued silent. 

" I wish," she replied, coloring like a red rose, 
" I wish you had loved no one else before ! " 

He took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

" My darling," he said, softly, ■* the last love is 
the best. Compared with thee, no other woman 
lives." 

But there were tears in her eyes. 

" I do think a woman's heart is different from 
a man's," she said, sweetly, with tranquil patience, 
" it is a holier place, and admits but one image." 

** I swear that none but yours shall remain in 
mine," he answered, fervently, his nature swayed 
by a rush of feeling that deadened even a secret 
twinge of conscience at the recollection of that 
momentary revival of his old tenderness for Lady 
Herford. 

" Nay," rejoined Anne, sweetly, looking at him 
with clear, untroubled eyes, " I need no pledges. 
When I gave you my heart, I gave you my full 
trust and confidence." 
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" Heaven help me to deserve it," he said, deeply 
moved. " You are an angel, Anne." 

" So little of an angel," replied Anne, smiling, 
" that I may have been jealous. Do you remem- 
ber that evening in the meadows, when the 
* Desire ' came, and I told you that it brought your 
lady-love from England ? " 

" You are a prophetess," he said, '* yet not a 
true one, for my love is here at my side, my fairy 
changeling." 

" Do not call me by that name ! " she returned, 
" it has been too often used in reproach. Half 
of the old women believe me not wholly mortal. 
Wilt love me still, if they call me a witch-child, 
Francis?" 

" That they dare not," he exclaimed, boldly ; 
" who could look at your sweet face and dream it, 
Anne?" 

She shook her head, smiling. " Dreams are 
often evil," she said, " and Goodwife Scarlett her- 
self reproaches me with the mystery of my 
origin." 

*'Is she unkind to you, sweetheart?" he de- 
manded, gravely. 

"Nay, but never tender or wholly kind," she 
rejoined, simply; "I do sometimes sorely miss 
Goodman Scarlett, who was a father to me always. 
Yet my lot is one to make me deeply thankful." 
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" Thy troubles shall soon end, my darling," he 
said, cheerfully, " and Madam Scarlett shall cease 
from vexing thee." 

" I would not be ungrateful to her," she answered, 
gently; "truly, I do owe her much. I would not 
begin to be happy by being unkind to anyone." 

** That was spoken from your heart, Anne, 
which is the gentlest in the world." 

"Scripture tells us there is no merit in being 
kind only to those we love," she said, smiling ; " I 
fear me you are no judge. Hush," she added, 
softly, "look yonder, there is that woman who 
troubles me. I cannot tell the reason of it, but I 
do greatly fear her evil eye." 

Glancing in the direction that she indicated. 
Yule saw the bent form of Goody Garlic before 
them on the meeting-house road. The old woman 
was advancing toward them, leaning on her staff, 
her head swaying with a pendulous movement and 
her shrivelled face downcast. 

" Surely, sweetheart, you do not fear that feeble, 
palsied creature?" Yule exclaimed, in surprise; 
" is she a witch, by repute ? " 

" That I do not fear," replied Anne, firmly, " but 
the hatred in her glittering eyes appalls me. 
The creature would harm me if she could, and 
yet I never injured her." 

"Tis but thy fancy, Anne," he said, smiling; 
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"thou art affrighted by her witch-like counte- 
nance. She hath the look of an old hag that I 
saw hung for witchcraft in Exeter, when I was a 
lad. I do recall the horror that she gave me, and 
one of the witnesses was thrown into a fit. 'T was 
said at the time that the devil leaving her had 
entered the boy." 

Anne shuddered. " 'T is a cruel thing to hang 
an old woman," she said. " I do not love the 
thought that you went to see it." 

" It was accounted as great a spectacle as a 
cock-fight, sweetheart," he retorted, candidly ; " a 
lad could not lose the entertainment." 

As he finished speaking, Goody Garlic drew 
near and stopped to courtesy. 

"A fair good evening to you, master and 
mistress," she said, twisting her wrinkled visage 
into the semblance of a smile, though it resembled 
one as little as the puckering of an apple resembles 
its bloom. 

Anne responded to her greeting courteously, 
but Yule only looked at her with frank disfavor. 
The old crone, reading the expression of his face, 
chuckled to herself and hobbled slowly on, now 
and then casting a glance over her shoulder at the 
youthful pair. 

" Verily, sweetheart, she is ill-favored enough 
to chill one to the marrow," Yule said, laughing ; 
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"do not the children run from her? 'Twas just 
such a hag they hung at Exeter, under King 
Charles the Second." 

" I know not why she hates me," replied Anne, 
musingly, "except I do recall a fright she gave 
me when a child, and that I ran shrieking to 
Father Scarlett, and called her names." 

" For that no one could blame you, sweetheart," 
Yule retorted, drawing her hand through his arm 
and caressing it soothingly, for her mood was like 
that of a startled child. 

Their walk had brought them to a lane that led 
between two meadows toward the Scarlett farm; 
on either side the wild strawberries were ripening 
where the vines grew luxuriantly upon the slopes. 
It was at the cross roads that they passed another 
party and responded to a more cheerful greeting. 
Lady Herford walked with Master Randolph and 
Judge Sewall, followed at a distance by Jenny 
Leaves and Goodwife Bibber. My lady had 
obeyed the remonstrance of the magistrates and 
elders, and yet had wonderfully discomfited them. 
She was arrayed in Puritan garments, but hers 
resembled the prevailing costume as little as a 
gorgeous rose resembles a modest violet. Her 
clothing was of sober hues, but wonderfully fine 
in quality, and setting off her faultless figure even 
more conspicuously than her more elaborate array. 

9 
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The cambric of her kerchief was as filmy as a 
cobweb and beautifully embroidered, while the 
same marvellous needle-work adorned her silken 
bodice and farthingale. She stood before them, 
submissively attired, according to their mandates, 
yet more bewilderingly attractive than before. 
And conscious of her own powers, she wore a 
smile upon her lips and her eyes sparkled with 
determined spirit. She greeted Anne and her 
lover graciously, though the color deepened on 
her cheek at the encounter, and she shot a glance 
at Yule that made him stir uneasily. 

" I have tidings from England," she said to 
him aside ; " Master Randolph came to me with 
some letters but now brought over on a ship from 
Southampton. Prithee, come and hear the news 
to-morrow ; I would fain tell you all good tidings, 
myself." 

" I thought that I had given England up," he 
answered, smiling a little sadly ; " there can be 
naught for me." 

" For shame ! " she cried, reproachfully, " you 
are a man; let not this slow place sap your 
energies. Come, hear my letters, know some- 
thing of the world at home." 

With this she passed on, smiling sweetly upon 
Anne and conscious that the girl drew back to 
avoid her touch, with instinctive repugnance. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CIRCE 

TT was fitting that the morning following such a 
-■• peaceful Sabbath should dawn with more than 
usual loveliness. The sky was not only cloudless, 
but of that deep azure that seemed to sparkle like 
a sapphire, and the dew lay long upon the meadow- 
lands, while the river, flowing joyously toward the 
sea, was also deeply blue, and its surface gently 
ruffled, for the ocean itself rolled and tossed its 
foam-flecked mane, disquieted by some storm at 
sea, that had powerfully affected its currents with- 
out approaching near enough to land to show a 
cloud, even as large as a man's hand, in the hori- 
zon. The laborers were busy in the field, ploughing 
and sowing for successive crops, the ships at the 
wharf were spreading their white sails, as a seabird 
spreads its wings, and the busy life of the town be- 
stirred itself anew after its solemn day of rest. 

The workmen were busily engaged finishing the 
house upon the hill which Francis Yule had 
planned and superintended with such interest, 
and he had already paid an early visit to it to 
watch the progress of their labors. He found 
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them preparing some timber to finish the lean-to, 
two men working the pit-saw. A scaffold had been 
erected for the purpose of holding the great tim- 
bers, — freshly taken from the forest, and seasoned 
for this very house, — and one man worked the pit- 
saw from the top of the platform while the other 
labored underneath, and they were compelled to use 
both hands and work in perfect unison, while the 
log was pushed along with hand-spikes, as they 
reached the cross-timbers and a wedge was used to 
keep the cleft open. Thus slowly was the work 
accomplished of preparing timber, either with the 
pit-saw or the broad-axe, for the earlier houses 
erected in the colony. The working of lumber in 
any shape, from felling a tree to begin a clearing 
to the higher grade of planing and finishing it for 
the dwelling or the vessel, was, after all, the most 
important labor in the infancy of a state that had 
its being on the edge of a mighty forest and drew 
Its resources from it, the tallest trees to mast its 
ships, and the pine knots to light its dwellings. 
In those days, too, the laborer was accounted 
worthy of his hire, but no more than his hire, 
there must be no extortions, and the General Court 
regulated the pay of the sawyers by special enact- 
ments. The humble laborer, sawing the logs be- 
side the half-built house, in that little democracy 
accounted himself the equal of the man who paid 
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him for his work, and Francis Yule, though trained 
under far other usages, acknowledged the simple 
customs of a new country, and treated the honest 
carpenters as his friends, discussing with them 
more than one plan for the benefit of his property, 
and listening, in his turn, to their shrewd observa- 
tions on the condition of public affairs, their dislike 
of Andros, and their relief that the king had not 
sent them Kirk, the officer who aided in suppressing 
the Monmouth rebellion with such bloody meas- 
ures. And it was not until they had all freely ex- 
pressed their views that Yule was permitted to 
depart. 

Having finished the discussion, he walked away 
along the river-path and found himself turning, 
— not toward the fields that bordered the Scarlett 
farm — but to the river. He had intended to turn 
a deaf ear to Lady Herford's invitation, but a temp- 
tation creeping unawares into the heart through the 
loop-hole of the ear is as hard to cast out again as a 
nettle from a sheep's wool. He was tempted to hear 
the news from England, or at least he thought that 
he was so tempted, and self-deception is the simplest 
matter in the universe, and there are few who are not 
adepts at it. 

He walked through a belt of pine-woods, start- 
ling a partridge from its covert as he proceeded 
deliberately toward the ferry, and crossed to Boston. 
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Selectman Bowditch's house stood well on the edge 
of the town, near the river, and there was a field of 
Indian corn behind it, the young plants nearly a 
foot high, and the furrows black, for the soil was 
almost as rich as when the spade and pick-axe first 
turned the virgin loam. The young squash vines 
were already running riotously in another patch of 
land, and the potatoes and cabbages, in a fair state 
of progress, gave a promising aspect to the select- 
man's garden. No pleasanter spot could be imag- 
ined for a home than this bit of ground ; on one 
side the lane from the entrance led through a 
grove of birches to the highway which entered the 
town, and on the other was this comfortable gar- 
den, while beyond were the salt meadows, where 
the cows were grazing, beside the blue river, and 
while Yule's eyes turned in that direction, he saw 
a flock of wild ducks rising over the shining 
waters. 

If there was still a doubt in the visitor's mind 
of the propriety of actually approaching the house, 
it came too late, for Jenny Leaves, thrusting her 
rosy face out of the rear door, beheld him and 
stopped to courtesy on the threshold. And in 
response to Yule's inquiry, she bade him enter, for 
her mistress was at that moment in the sitting- 
room, and desired to see him. Lord Herford had 
been drinking again, and had therefore suffered a 
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relapse of fever and was still a prisoner in the 
charge of Goody Bibber, so Francis Yule found 
Mildred alone, and apparently in a pensive mood. 
Her costume, a marvellous deception as far as 
its Puritanism went, was unusually becoming, and 
she smiled upon her visitor with the simplicity of 
a child. An extremely fair, blue-eyed woman can 
usually command an almost perennial youthfulness 
and guilelessness of appearance, if she only has art 
enough to appreciate it as an addition to her 
charms. Her manner in this instance had the effect 
of disarming Yule's determination to treat her with 
caution and reserve. Instead, a thousand recollec- 
tions crowded in upon him of this lovely creature 
as a child and a budding woman, when she had 
seemed to cling to him with all the artlessness 
of a young' girl's first affection. 

She began to talk to him at once of her letters 
from home, and told him the latest news about 
many of his old friends and playmates, touching a 
deep cord of early affection and pleasant memory 
with skilful fingers. 

" But times at home are changing, Francis," 
she said, after a pause, ** we shall soon see a 
change in England; the people hate the king, and 
truly he seemeth either fool or knave. Poor 
Monmouth ! If he had lived to come now, instead 
of then, belike he would have a better welcome. 
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My letters say that since the bishops went to the 
Tower all eyes are turned on the Prince of Orange, 
and here is my lord sick of a drunken fever, 
when there are to be fortunes made and unmade 
over seas. Ah, Francis, 't is time for you to be at 
home and retrieve your own estates once more." 

Yule frowned and shook his head. He had 
listened to her with kindling eye, his interest in 
the news awakened, but at this direct reference 
to himself he drew back. 

" Nay," he said, " 't is as I told you, there is no 
room for a poor gentleman in England unless he 
would cut as shabby a figure as the late king's 
lottery cavaliers. I have set my face to make my 
fortune in this new land of promise." 

" Land of promise ! " repeated my lady, scorn- 
fully, " forsooth, a land of desolation. I never 
looked to see you waste your youth here, neither 
need you be so poor. Redeem the estates in 
Devon." 

" Nay," he replied, a little sadly, gazing through 
the window at the distant pine woods with absent 
eyes. " I have naught with which to redeem them. 
I brought all that was left hither, and it has suf- 
ficed to make me almost rich among these simple 
folk." 

She was watching him with the eagerness of a 
gambler who had staked all upon a single cast of 
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the dice, and she leaned forward now and laid her 
small, white hand on his arm, lightly as a rose-leaf, 
yet caressingly. 

"Bethink you, Francis, of your name," she 
said, persuasively, " of your family honor, at home, 
of the old Tower of Yulehope, and do not cast 
away your manhood in this desert. What are 
these men here? — grim old bores and plagues, 
of Satan's own making, — yonder is the road to 
fame and fortune, and this man, this Prince of 
Orange, you have known him; why not make 
your fortune by being among the first to carry 
your sword to him ? They are all toying with the 
thought at home, Churchill, Shaftesbury — even 
Halifax. Tis your place to play a man's part 
on the world's stage, Francis, not to run away 
from it, like a poltroon." 

He laughed a little bitterly, but he was not un- 
shaken by her argument. Memories of court and 
camp thronged back upon him ; what was he here 
but a poor adventurer? She knew his face like 
a book, and she kept her soft touch on his arm, 
a feather-weight, but powerful with all the subtle 
charm of her womanhood, and her beautiful face 
was close to his, so close that her breath fanned 
his cheek. 

" I am rich, Francis," she went on, after a mo- 
ment ; *• *t is the price of my misery ! Let me 
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help you, — name any sum that will redeem the 
estate, and *t is yours ! " 

She saw her error too late; his face changed 
and froze in a moment, and he turned stern eyes 
upon her, drew back sharply, with a frown. 

" I thought you knew me better, Mildred," he 
said, scornfully. " I am not so poor a beggar as 
to depend upon your bounty, or my lord's, which 
is it?" 

She turned red to her eyes and bit her lips, 

"My lord's indeed!" she exclaimed, angrily; 
" he would sooner give it to some Orange Moll. 
I meant a kindness — for old time's sake — but 
you no longer care," she added, reproachfully; 
" 't is an old story with you." 

" You cured me, madam," he answered, with a 
touch of impatience ; " you were the first to forget," 
and he averted his gaze. 

" I never forgot," she exclaimed, in a low voice, 
her blue eyes on his face ; " I never forgot ! 
Oh, Francis! 'tis I who suffered!" 

He was not looking at her; he was, at the 
moment, offended and hardened, and answered 
her with indifference. 

" You made your choice, my lady ; you preferred 
my lord to me." 

** Alack ! " she cried, passionately, " did you 
think me such a fool? Francis, you were poor, my 
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lord was rich ; he could give me all I craved, — 
place, virealth, power. I could not live as your 
mother did, as old Madam Pomeroy does ; 't would 
kill me! You thought I preferred Herford to 
you? Good heavens, look at him, in his silk 
dressing-gown, ogling the market girls ! Do you 
think I care for him?" 

The passionate scorn in her voice, and the sud- 
denly haggard expression of her face, told their 
own story. But Yule's pride was offended, and he 
was not unwilling to let her feel how deeply she 
had sinned against him. 

** You have the wealth, the title, the power, my 
lady," he said quietly, " they should content you ; 
no poor man could." 

She shrank back, her hand at her heart, no 
longer mistress of herself. 

"You love her?" she cried, staring at him 
almost incredulously ; " you love that girl ? " 

He made no reply, but rose and put his liand 
upon the door. He stood between two women; 
he could not fling this one's love back in her face, 
but the vision of Anne, fair and pure, had risen 
before him like a rebuking angel. 

Lady Herford rose too, and walking to the win- 
dow stared out with unseeing eyes, her shoulders 
heaving as she struggled with her sobs, strangling 
them at birth. Yule watched her, scarcely know- 
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ing how to escape, — the sight of a woman's grief 
disarms such a man completely, — yet he was at 
last fully awakened to the position into which she 
had thrust him, and he was aware that, under this 
crucial test, he loved Anne best, and the conscious- 
ness was almost a relief. Yet he could not make 
up his mind to open the door and pass out, so 
ending the painful scene, he stood instead irreso- 
lute, and it was she who cut short the interview. 
She turned upon him with a flushed face and 
sparkling eyes. 

" Go," she said, imperiously, " go to your milk- 
maid. I keep you too long, sir; 'tis doubtless 
time to drive the cattle home ! " 

Their eyes met with a passionate flash of anger 
and pride, yet both were conscious of a keen 
regret, and his face was pale when he bowed pro- 
foundly and passed out. 

Left alone, my lady stood a moment rigidly 
still, listening to his steps retreating through the 
hall, and then she took a lace kerchief she had 
been toying with, and tore it in shreds and 
stamped it under foot with the face of a fury — 
and, in that moment, if she could have trodden 
Anne under foot, she would have done it, and 
rejoiced in it. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FACE TO FACE 

TTAVING no lace kerchief to tear in shreds, 
-^ -*• and being honestly, and even royally, an- 
gry, Francis Yule strode down the avenue of 
birches, cursing his folly in having yielded to 
temptation. The effect of the interview upon him 
was twofold : it made him regret England keenly, 
awakening many of his old recollections, and at 
the same time, it aroused his feeling for Anne. 
He suffered some severe twinges of conscience on 
her account; her faith in him shamed him for 
trifling with another affection. Thinking of these 
two women at the same moment, he found that 
Mildred Herford suffered by the contrast. Nor 
was he in a mood to condone her offence in pre- 
ferring the little lord to him. Her offer of pecu- 
niary aid to retrieve his position at home brought 
the hot blood to his cheek. In England he had 
seen such cases ; the busy tongue of scandal had 
accused Churchill of living on the bounty of one 
of the king's mistresses, and many a courtier was 
similarly blackened; possibly my lady classed 
him among them. So immersed was he in these 
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reflections that he walked the length of the main 
street without once accosting any one or respond- 
ing to the greetings of those acquaintances whom 
chance threw in his path, and this unusual de- 
meanor did not pass without causing comment. 
Master Yule was widely known as a cheerful and 
kindly man, who never failed in courtesy, and who 
owed his escape from the inquisitorial investiga- 
tions of his covenanted neighbors to his friendly 
and charitable attitude. It chanced on this day 
that he passed Goodwife Greenslitt without notic- 
ing her courtesy, walked through a group of 
children with a frown, instead of his wonted smile; 
ignored the greeting of the Reverend Mr. Mather 
and nearly overturned Judge Sewall by jostling 
him upon a narrow path, all these eccentricities 
being magnified by his clouded countenance. 
More than one watchful eye peeped from behind 
a friendly shutter at this unusual scene, and heads 
nodded thoughtfully at each other across the 
street. Something strange possessed Master 
Yule, and there were some goodwives who ad- 
mitted that it was to be expected. 

Unconscious of the interest he had aroused, 
Francis Yule turned his steps toward the river, 
and finding himself at last upon its sandy banks, 
among the tall salt grasses, he followed it toward 
the sea, walking with folded arms and lowered 
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head, taking counsel with himself. Had he done 
well to leave his country and the chances of fame 
and fortune that, at such troubled epochs, might 
lie almost in the grasp of any active and adven- 
turous man ? Poverty and the London Jews had 
tormented him at his accession to the empty title 
and mortgaged estates, and these discomforts, 
together with his disappointment in love, had 
driven him over the sea, allured partly, it was 
true, by the fables of undiscovered riches in the 
western wilderness. Many things had disap- 
pointed him. He had found instead of speedily 
acquired fortune, a prospect of honest labor with 
a suitable emolument in home and comfort, and 
an opening for future honor in the government of 
the young colony; but above all, Anne*s presence 
had wrought a miracle. The New World had 
blossomed like a rose of Paradise at her smile. 
Yet now, the spell of another woman conjured up 
the visions of the past, and his nature was pecu- 
liarly susceptible to subtle influences. It is an 
unkind fate that thrusts a man between two women, 
and leaves him to battle with his fate with no 
better weapons than those which nature has en- 
dowed him, of heart and head. Yet Yule's better 
self was aroused at last, and his thoughts dwelt on 
Anne with renewed affection and confidence. As 
he walked toward the sea he" even let his fancy 
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dwell on the possibilities of a future in which hers 
would be the central figure. As the pure air of 
the ocean cooled his feverish cheek, he forgot the 
glitter of Whitehall, that Mildred had called to 
mind, he heard no more soft voices mingling with 
sweet strains of music, saw no more a vision of 
beautiful women, in rustling robes of silk and satin, 
and gayly apparelled courtiers ; instead, the wide 
Atlantic suddenly unfolded before his eye, he saw 
the keen white line of the horizon, heard the 
murmur of the sea, together with the rush of the 
wind upon the wooded hills, and smelled the salt 
of the ocean and the scent of the pines. His soul, 
communing with the larger peace of Nature, was 
uplifted, and his anger of a few hours ago seemed 
trivial, his old passion dead, and only this wilderness 
was a reality; the sweep of shining water, the 
dark, shadowy forest, the green slope of the up- 
lands where he looked as if he hoped to see Anne's 
slender figure walking in the broad sunshine, with 
the light of a new world and a young love upon 
her face. 

But at that moment, when peace had come 
to the troubled soul of her lover, Anne was stand- 
ing by the window in Goodwife Scarlett's fire- 
room and opposite stood Lady Herford, who was 
speaking eagerly, with lively gestures and the 
bearing of a woman deeply in earnest. 
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" He does not love you, wench," she declared 
with a disdainful tone ; " he does not love you — 
but doubtless he feels in honor bound to you. 
'Tis folly — all folly, and if he weds you it will 
be to hate you." 

Anne looked out over the level meadows where 
the sun shone white ; her face was very pale, but 
there was a proud composure of expression. 

" It may be so, my lady," she replied firmly ; 
" but 't is not for thee to judge between us." 

" I pity you ! " cried Mildred, scornfully ; " you 
have set your heart so high above your own 
condition. He is a gentleman of noble blood, of 
an old and honored name ; he could stand beside 
his king to-day, a tried friend and soldier. And 
what," said my lady, with a gesture of disdain, 
" and what are you ? " 

The fire leaped up into Anne's eyes and sparkled 
there. 

" A woman, madam," she replied, with some- 
thing akin to scorn in her own voice, " and the 
woman whom he loves ! " 

Mildred recoiled as if her antagonist had actually 
smitten her, even her lips turned white. 

" ' T is a falsehood," she said, her voice quivering 
with passion, " a pitiful falsehood ! " 

Anne looked at her steadily, her steadfast char- 
acter asserting itself. 

10 
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" If SO," she replied, quietly, " why dost thou 
come again, and yet again, and strive to break 
the bond between us. Thou art wife — for shame ! 
Go thy way, my lady, and leave him to me — we 
love one another, and as for thee," Anne threw 
out her hand with a gesture of disdain, ** thou dost 
not know what love is." 

Lady Herford clutched at the back of the chair 
on which she leaned and looked at the girl strangely. 

" What is love? " she demanded. 

Anne's face lighted, as if the sun suddenly 
shone upon it, and when she spoke her voice 
softened, its rich tones thrilling with emotion. 

" Love is long-suffering and beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, pardoneth all things," she said, 
calmly; "it hath naught to do with hatred, or 
revenge, or petty malice. But why should I say 
this to you?" she added, with a sudden change of 
tone ; ** to you it is incomprehensible, your heart 
and mine do not understand the same language." 

There was a momentary pause, and then Mil- 
dred laughed bitterly. 

** And is it thus that you think he loves you?" 
she demanded, harshly. 

" What is that to thee? " retorted Anne, serenely. 

" It is much," replied my lady, angrily. ** I tell 
you, wench, that he was mine once, thine he shall 
never be." 
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The younger woman made no reply, but stood 
looking steadfastly at her enemy, an unruffled 
calm upon her face, though her heart throbbed 
heavily, for the ordeal was very bitter. 

"Why do you stare at me like a fool? "cried 
my lady, fiercely ; " do you see any riddle in my 
face, or would you charm me, as you have him? 
Upon my soul, I believe you are — as they say — 
a witch-born brat ! " 

" Nay," said Anne, indignantly, " I am a woman, 
with a woman's heart in my bosom, nor will I sub- 
mit to more from you, madam. I have borne much, 
with the will to show you Christian forbearance, but 
now, I prithee, go before I say that which would 
become me as little to utter — as you to hear." 

" So ! " retorted her rival, disdainfully, ** the 
foundling wench dismisses me. Well-a-day, the 
world is upside down. Gracious lady, I bid you 
adieu^' she added, with a sweeping courtesy, 
" but mind you, you shall not have him 1 " 

Anne made no reply, turning her shoulder 
toward her guest with a gesture of impatience. 
Lady Herford stood looking at her a moment 
with suppressed fury in her eyes, her hand clutch- 
ing her bosom as though she hid some weapon 
there that Satan tempted her to draw upon her 
rival, and then her face changed, her eyes nar- 
rowed, and she smiled. 
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"Keep your triumph yet awhile longer, Mis- 
tress Anne," she said, spitefully ; " there may be 
less cause for it anon." 

Anne faced about and watched her to the door. 

"God pardon thee," she said, solemnly; "thou 
art a wicked woman." 

My lady upon the threshold laughed. 

" Why not call me the scarlet woman, thou 
little fool," she said ; " 't is the favorite talk of thy 
worshipful ministers." 

And doubtless she would have said more of the 
same import, but Anne closed the door in her 
face and barred it. 



CHAPTER XV 

IN THE FOREST 

^TT^HE wind stirred in the trees, rustling gently, 
■*• and dying in the distance with a tremulous 
sigh. Twilight, gray and misty, lay in the sha- 
dowy glades of the forest. The murmur of sum- 
mer life had subsided with the day, and through 
the vast distances of those unpenetrated groves 
silence reigned, unbroken save by the hoot of the 
owl. The balmy air was full of fragrance, and 
the long aisles of green stretched under leafy 
arcades, the great tree-trunks looming in the dim 
light like the columns of some vast cathedral, 
while the luxuriant festoons of the wild grape 
vines waved long tendrils downward, swinging like 
censors in mid air, and the moss stretched a velvet 
carpet under foot. Far off, the last glow of sun- 
set behind the clustering trees showed red as the 
embers of a forest fire. Yonder was a mighty oak, 
bark stripped and marked with some ancient In- 
dian sign of war and death, and here was the spot 
where the lurking foe fell on a party of woodsmen 
and slew them in the days of Philip's war. Farther 
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away, among those shadows, the goodwives of 
Boston whispered that the Black Man held his 
court and bound his worshippers with their own 
blood upon his book. The mysteries of life 
and death, of the past and of futurity lurked for 
the simple folk in those secret recesses. The 
hoot of an owl, the cry of a wolf had each their 
own significance. Even in broad noonday an 
unwonted sound from its leafy solitude would send 
the little Puritans scampering home with shrill 
cries of terror, and the stout townsman buckled his 
sword-belt tighter when it was his duty to tread 
those depths alone, while the more timorous 
women shunned them. Every spot was haunted 
by the grim forms of the savages, in their war 
paint, by the ghosts of slaughtered colonists, by 
the witches on their broomsticks, and a thousand 
attendant elves. 

It being thus, could there have been a more 
fitting spot for a dark transaction? For the evil 
conjuring of a plot against innocence and purity? 
The combination of the powers of malice and 
darkness in the very domain of the Prince of Air? 
Was this not rather the chosen meeting-place of 
the powers of evil, the rightful haunt of treachery 
and sin? In those green shadows, it was no easy 
matter to discern two darker shadows gliding 
through the trees so softly that they startled 
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nothing save a red deer, who springing gracefully 
across an open glade cast an affrighted look be- 
hind him, and fled away into deeper solitudes. 
It might have been but the shadows moved by 
the sweep of long overhanging branches; a de- 
ception of the senses, the impalpable forms of two 
worshippers of the Black Man. Howbeit, two fig- 
ures moved there among the trees, the murmur of 
two voices blended with the soft rustle of the breeze. 
One form was slender, and softly muffled in gray 
draperies that seemed to melt into the gloom of the 
forest; the other was cloaked and hooded also, 
and bowed together, with a pendulous head. Back 
and forth they passed among the tree-trunks, to 
and fro, like two spiders weaving a silken web to- 
gether ; and in the pale sky above the stars shone 
white. Far off the bells in Boston tolled the 
hour, and the embers of sunset died in ashen 
gray. 

No mortal eye discerned those dim figures, no 
mortal ear overheard their converse, but doubt- 
less the spirits of Evil, if indeed they dwelt there, 
laughed and listened. 

It was starlight when two figures, emerging from 
the forest, parted company, and sped upon sepa- 
rate ways. The taller and more slender of the two 
crossed the neck of the peninsula, and entering the 
settlement, made her way to the Bowditch home and 
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at the threshold, throwing her gray mantle on her 
arm, Lady Herford appeared calm and smiling. 

The other phantom, bowed upon her staff, hob- 
bled in the opposite direction, past the Scarlett 
farm, stopping to peer in at the lighted windows of 
the kitchen, and then going through the lane to the 
meeting-house road, she met the minister, who re- 
sponded to her salutation with benign dignity and 
condescension. 

" A blessing on your worship," she said, cour- 
tesying low. 

" A fair good-evening to you, Goodwife Garlic," 
he responded, passing on his way. 

And Anne, falling on her knees in her little 
chamber, shuddered at her prayers. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MY LADY SEES A VISION 

^TT^HE window in Lady Herford's room was nar- 
-*• row and oblong, the sash opening up and 
down by hinges in the centre, and its diamond panes, 
sunk in the lead, were set in a fantastic pattern of cir- 
cles and octagons, A vine — must it be confessed 
that it was only a wild cucumber? —clambered 
to the sill, and there dividing its luxuriant ten- 
drils, it had draped the whole aperture in a wreath 
of long greenish white blooms that swung softly 
to and fro, like delicate plumes among the ivy- 
shaped green leaves. So the sunshine, peeping 
in through this window, made a wonderful pic- 
ture on the floor; a lace piece of leaves and ten- 
drils and feathery blooms, set forth in black and 
white, and the same sunlight, creeping further 
in, shone on the wondrous quilt of many colors 
— like Joseph's coat in many patches — that 
covered the high four-posted bed. The quilt 
was the handiwork of the selectman's mother, and 
had never before covered such a worldly person as 
it did now, in nestling about the round shoulders 
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of Mildred Herford. She lay there with a strangely 
pallid countenance, her beautiful, sunshiny hair un- 
bound and rippling over the white pillows, and her 
arms stretched rigidly beside her, her white hands 
clutching at the harlequin counterpane. Beside 
her was her little handmaid, Jenny Leaves, watch- 
ing her with wide startled eyes, the roses in her 
own cheeks slightly faded, and her full red lips 
parted in amazement. 

** Mercy on us, madam ! " she ejaculated, clasp- 
ing her plump hands over her bosom to still its 
wild emotion ; " mercy on us, 't is like a fit ! Let 
me call the doctor, my lady, for the love of 
heaven ! " 

But my lady sat up in bed, staring at her 
wildly. 

** Let no one come near me, Jenny," she cried, 
shivering, " keep her away ! " and she pointed at 
the wall behind Jenny, as though she beheld some 
phantasmal figure there. 

The little handmaid cast a terrified look over 
her shoulder, her eyes filling with tears. 

" Oh, don't ! " she sobbed, " you frighten me to 
death, madam ; there is no one in the room, on my 
soul, there is no one in the room ! '* 

But Mildred caught her by the wrist and, draw- 
ing the frightened girl close to the bed, whispered 
in her ear. 
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"She is there — there behind you!" she said, 
" I see her plain as the daylight — and she weaves 
a charm with her hands above our heads." 

** Oh, Lord ! " sobbed Jenny Leaves, her knees 
shaking under her, " I 'm a sinner ! You are 
dreaming, dear madam, you are dreaming; there 
is no one in the room ! " 

Mildred, sinking among her pillows, fell to beat- 
ing them with her hands in convulsive fury. 

** She is there ! " she screamed, " she has been 
there all the night — she makes me do it!" 

Poor Jenny fell on her knees beside the bed. 

" Dear madam, there is no one here," she 
moaned ; " is it that frightful woman. Garlic, that 
you see?" 

" No, no ! " cried Mildred, springing out of 
bed and grasping the frightened child by the 
arm. 

" Look at her, yonder, by the window, with a 
black cat on her shoulder, see her — see her ! " 

Jenny rubbed her eyes and stared at the swing- 
ing shadows of the wild cucumber, and almost 
fancied that she saw a shape there, so powerful is 
the effect of terror upon the senses. 

"Who is it, madam?" she whispered, her teeth 
chattering. 

Mildred crouched further in the corner, shading 
her eyes with one hand, and stretching out the 
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other, as if to ward off an enemy, her whole atti- 
tude and expression full of fascinated terror. 

" T is she ! " she whispered, " and there is a 
bloody arrow in her hand ; 't is Anne Scarlett." 

" Oh, Lord ! " moaned Jenny Leaves, " they 
always said she was witch-born. She will kill us, 
madam, she will kill us ! " and she hid her face in 
the bed-clothes, weeping. 

Mildred caught her by the shoulder, shaking 
her. 

"Canst thou not see the woman?" she de- 
manded, wildly, " she is there, there in the shadow, 
and gray and white like the shadow. She weaves 
a spell with her bloody arrow! Jenny, Jenny, 
dost thou not see her?" 

The miserable girl stared wildly through her 
fingers, cowering meanwhile close to my lady's 
side. 

" Mercy on us ! " she shrieked, sobbing, ** I 
believe I do see something move. Oh, save me, 
save me, she is a witch ! " 

" Aye," cried my lady, in a strange low tone, 
" Anne Scarlett is a witch. I see the Black Man 
there behind her at the window, I — " 

But she could say no more, for Jenny Leaves, 
with one wild scream of terror, fell fainting at her 
feet 



CHAPTER XVII 

A MATTER FOR THE ELDERS 

T ADY HERFORD made no attempt to lift 
-■— ' the handmaid, but stood with her hand 
upon her heart awaiting a larger audience, the 
unconscious girl stretched at her feet. Nor had 
she long to wait ; Jenny's scream had roused the 
household and she heard footsteps hurrying on the 
stairs; the heavy tread of Zerubbabel Bowditch, 
the shuffle of Dame Bibber, and even the slippered 
feet of my lord himself, who came hurrying in, 
clad in a shag gown, and behind him the others, 
with alarmed and solicitous faces. But they met 
only a vacant stare from my lady, who pointed, 
with a rigid finger, at the window and uttered not 
a word. 

"What ails her ladyship?" cried the little lord, 
in excitement. " Lord, how she stares ! Is she 
stark mad } Egad, the place is killing us both ! 
I said it would, but she would come ! " he added, 
recoiling at the sight of his wife's rigid attitude 
and wild eyes. 
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*' Madam, I beseech you, explain this unusual 
scene," said their host, pompously, looking in 
amazement at the two afflicted women. 

Dame Bibber meanwhile, more practical than 
either of the men, applied herself to the task of 
reviving the fainting handmaid. But Lady Her- 
ford heeded none of them, she pointed still at the 
window. 

** She flew through yonder space ! " she said, 
and stared vacantly at the swinging vine. 

" She 's possessed of a devil ! " whispered her 
husband, edging uneasily toward the door, but 
unable to escape while Zerubbabel stood there, 
sombre and foreboding, his gloomy eyes upon the 
women. 

" T is strange, passing strange," he said slowly, 
drawing his breath deeply; ** a very solemn occa- 
sion. What means this scene? Madam, I pri- 
thee, collect thy senses and explain thy meaning." 

But she showed no inclination to comply, she 
only stared at the window, pointing with a rigid 
finger. Meanwhile, poor Jenny Leaves slowly 
revived under Dame Bibber's ministrations, and 
sitting up, gazed at the newcomers like a fright- 
ened baby. 

" Jenny," said Master Bowditch, harshly, " what 
means this scene ? " 

" Oh, sav« us, save us ! " moaned poor Jenny, 
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" the dear lady is bewitched. We have seen her 
— we have seen her — with a bloody arrow ! " 

The effect of these words was immediate; the 
selectman retreated a step, Lord Herford cowered 
in a corner, and Goodwife Bibber hid her head 
in her apron. But all the while Mildred only 
pointed — pointed at the window. 

" This is most extraordinary ! " said the select- 
man, wiping the cold drops from his forehead, 
" but you truly saw a witch, Jenny Leaves? " 

And the poor little handmaid, rocking herself to 
and fro, cried, that she had, heaven help her, she 
surely had. 

Zerubbabel himself retreated now — fairly across 
the threshold. 

"This is a matter for the ministers," he said, 
gravely ; *' I will straightway summon the worship- 
ful Master Mather, and the household will betake 
itself to prayer." 

He came in again at this, far enough to lay his 
hand upon the Bible on the table and opening it, 
he put on his horned spectacles to read. 

** Goody Bibber, go you for the minister," he 
said, solemnly, ** while I exhort this unhappy 
female." 

" Lord help us ! " gasped Lord Herford, collaps- 
ing into a convenient chair," between their prayers 
and their exhortations they will kill me. Send for 
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a physician, man, my lady is ill. Mildred," he 
added peevishly, " stop pointing so, it drives me 
mad. I thought you a woman of brains, 'pon my 
soul, I did ! " 

But his wife heeded him as little as a piece of 
furniture ; she had fixed her blue eyes on Zerub- 
babel Bowditch and when she saw him opening 
the Bible, she recoiled against the wall and stood 
there in a rigid attitude, while he began to read. 
Jenny Leaves meanwhile knelt sobbing by the 
bed and Goodwife Bibber sped to the minister's, 
stopping however by the way to spread the 
marvellous tidings. Master Bowditch read a few 
verses and then pausing, looked over his spec- 
tacles at the two women and addressed himself to 
Mildred. 

"Dost hear this godly counsel, madam?" he 
asked, " dost thou inwardly digest it? " 

"Did you speak to me?" my lady asked, in 
a slow bewildered tone ; " truly, some demon fills 
my ears. I heard naught until now." 

The selectman cast a look of dark meaning at 
Lord Herford. 

"Mark you this, sir?" he asked ponderously, 
"a marvellous development of Satan's influence. 
Her ears are only sealed to the Word. I prithee, 
madam, let us try once more — a comfortable 
chapter from Job." 
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Lord Herford groaned. "Egad, Mildred," he 
said fretfully, " can you not use your ears without 
this?" 

But Master Bowditch began to read again, in a 
sonorous voice, the old story of Job and his com- 
forters, and again my lady seemed to hear no 
word of it, but stared vacantly at the window and 
wrung her hands. The selectman closed the book 
sharply, and looked at her long and earnestly. 

"Heard you aught of that, madam?" he de- 
manded, in a deep voice. 

** I heard nothing," retorted Lady Herford, 
wildly, ** nothing but the Black Man's Song." 

" She 's stark, staring mad ! " declared her hus- 
band, looking at her in bewilderment. 

"She is afflicted by the devil," replied Zerub- 
babel, darkly, " here are symptoms that cannot be 
gainsaid. Haply, the Reverend Mr. Mather may 
deal with her so as to cast out this dertion. 'T is 
marvellous indeed ! Was she not of sound mind 
last night, wench? " he added sharply to Jenny. 

" Lord, yes, sir ! " cried the handmaid, sobbing, 
" and as kind as could be. She gave me — " 
Jenny stopped suddenly, open-mouthed, remem- 
bering that she had been trifling with gay and 
sinful adornment. 

" She gave you — what? " demanded her master, 

harshly, his gloomy eyes upon the girl's round face. 

II 
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Poor Jenny hung her head. " Only a string of 
beads, sir," she protested faintly. 

Bowditch scowled. " Mark you, a heathen 
adornment," he said sternly, " given to a handmaid 
just before this possession shows itself; 'tis but a 
straw to show the way of the wind. I command 
you, wench, to give hither the beads that I may 
show them to the ministers." 

Jenny saw her error too late and sobbed softly 
to herself, without daring to protest. Meanwhile, 
Lady Herford began to grow rigid again and moaned 
as she stared at the blank wall in front of her. 

"Send for a physician," cried Lord Herford, 
stamping his foot. " I tell ye, my lady is ill ; what 
care I for your spells and exhortations? Fetch 
a leech, I say ! " 

** I prithee have patience," retorted the select- 
man, sternly; ** her case needs no such physician, 
but rather a higher remedy. Hark, hither cometh 
a physician of the soul. I hear Master Mather 
at the door." 

" A minister," snarled Lord Herford, " a minister ! 
Egad, I believe they have a minister to cook 
their dinners and to pull their teeth. I tell you, 
man, my lady must have a doctor," and he fairly 
screamed with passion, finding himself suddenly 
of no importance, and as little regarded as a 
spoiled child or a peevish baby. 
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Zerubbabel indeed turned his back upon him and 
went out to meet and usher in the Reverend Mr. 
Mather and two elders of his church. My lady, 
hearing their voices in the hall, suddenly threw 
up her arms and fell face downward on the bed 
and lay there rigid, as if stricken with some deadly 
peril or disease, and they found her thus, her 
hands clutching the counterpane, while Jenny 
Leaves cowered in the corner and Lord Herford 
stamped about the room, swearing that he would 
have a doctor, the best in Boston, or send them 
all to the devil to find one for him. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE GOODIES 

WHILE this scene had been so tragically 
enacted in the selectman's guest chamber, 
Goodwife Bibber made the best of her errand 
to the minister by pausing upon the way to spread 
the news of this strange occurrence. Now, no 
one had less love for the beautiful stranger than 
Dame Bibber, but it was not in human nature 
to entirely suppress the complaisance that she 
felt at the possession of such a startling event as 
this, under a roof that she might almost call her 
own. A tragedy in a house has merits quite apart 
from its disasters, and she found it almost in her 
heart to forgive Lady Herford for all her short- 
comings in virtue of this new development which 
would at once fix every eye in the town upon 
the Bowditch house, and elevate the goodwife into 
a position of social prominence quite out of pro- 
portion with her usual sphere among her gossips. 
The more her mind dwelt upon the demonstra- 
tions of the fair sufferer, the more she enlarged 
upon their importance, and she turned the morsel 
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over in her mouth with a relish that was not 
diminished by the thought that some one was 
likely to suffer for it. She had sallied forth in 
such unseemly haste that her skirt was folded up 
to the knees and pinned behind, displaying a 
petticoat of dark blue wool, for she had tucked 
her garments up that she might scour the kitchen 
floor at the very moment when Jenny's scream 
diverted her from her sober employment, and 
there she was, upon the street in the same dis- 
order. Her kerchief of coarse, yellow starched 
muslin crossed carelessly upon the bosom of her 
gray bodice and her head covered with a quilted 
hood, of the same sombre hue, which she had 
snatched up in haste to shield her puckered 
countenance from the sunshine, which, if the truth 
be told, seemed scarcely to touch her with its 
kindly rays, since her dark figure moved along 
the highway without giving back even a gleam 
from any bit of white about her. She rather ab- 
sorbed the light and continued sombre, like a 
heavy column of black smoke ascending in all its 
smutty gloom into a radiant atmosphere. She 
had not proceeded a hundred yards upon her way 
before she encountered Goody Garlic, returning 
from the woods with her usual basket of herbs and 
salubrious barks upon her arm. Dame Bibber 
hailed her with something akin to triumph in her 
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mien and began at once to recite the story of 
Lady Herford*s peculiar seizure. Her worthy 
friend and gossip listened with an eager attention 
that amply requited her for her trouble and she 
thought that she read envy in the other's bead- 
like eye. 

"What think you ails the woman?" she asked, 
with a knowing look, as she concluded her tale. 

"Prithee, what dost thou suppose?" returned 
Goody Garlic, with the air of one who had already 
solved the problem but was willing that her com- 
panion should probe it. 

Dame Bibber looked over her shoulder toward 
the forest and pointed with a bony finger. 

" The Black Man," she said, darkly, in a tone 
that was barely above a whisper. 

Garlic wagged her head and smiled. 

" It beareth his own impress," she said, com- 
plaisantly ; " hither comes Goodwife Scarlett — 
methinks that she, if any one, should hear it." 

" Aye," retorted Dame Bibber, grimly, " a 
woman that hath bred a witch-waif ought to be 
able to solve this problem for us." 

" A fair day to you, mistress," said Goody Garlic, 
grinning, her wide mouth drawing inward over 
toothless gums ; " hast heard the rare news of the 
stranger's illness? " 

Goodwife Scarlett's cold face showed signs of 
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interest, and she stopped in her brisk walk to hear 
more. 

" I hear no gossip," she said, shortly, " but tend 
to mine own affairs. Who is ailing — the puny 
lordling from over seas ? " 

She directed this question at Goody Bibber, who 
shook her head. 

" Nay, *t is his lady," she replied, and went on to 
recount the marvellous seizure with its symptoms, 
now somewhat larger in proportion to her increas- 
ing audience. 

Dame Scarlett's face showed a certain grim 
satisfaction while she listened. 

"The saucy hussy," she remarked, "'tis well 
that she hath fits. Like enough Satan looks for 
such harlequins to work his plagues upon. Saw 
you ever such clothes as the baggage wore, before 
the elders ordered her to mend her manners ? " 

"Aye, she was a subject for the Black Man," 
admitted Dame Bibber, not without elation at her 
own distinction in being thus closely connected 
with the matter. 

" But mark ye," said Garlic, knowingly, " who is 
it that hath wrought this spell upon the woman? 
Some one, I trow, not a thousand miles away." 

There was silence for a moment. The horror 
was growing and taking shape, and they lingered 
to enjoy it more thoroughly. 
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" There must be a witch in these parts, gossips," 
insisted Goody Garlic, wisely ; " look ye, here are 
the very ear marks of Satan. Show us now the 
man or woman who hath sold a soul to him." 

Deliverance Scarlett stirred uneasily, her hard 
face assuming a stolid expression. 

" Our best cow died last week," said Dame 
Bibber, in a potential whisper. 

Goodwife Scarlett shook her head gravely, stand- 
ing with her arms akimbo and her feet set well 
apart, a stolid and determined figure. 

" Did ye see the sky last night, gossips?" in- 
quired the old woman Garlic, peering at them with 
malicious eyes. 

" Nay, we saw nothing," they both responded. 

" I slept sound after a day's washing," remarked 
Goodwife Scarlett; " I have no love for staring at 
the night like an owl, tho' I trow Anne does enough 
of it for us both ; belike she could tell you how it 
looked." 

Goody Garlic's head wagged knowingly. " Like 
enough," she retorted, sagely ; " as for me, I was 
troubled with the old stitch in my side and slept 
not T was midnight when I opened my shutter 
and looked out. There was no moon, as ye know, 
and the night was pitch ; but, all at once, out of the 
black sky there was a shower of red, like fiery rain. 
It fell without a sound, mark ye, and all the earth 
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was blazing with fire for a moment, as the' it had 
been strewn with red hot coals, and then 'twas 
black again/' 

" A sign of pestilence or trouble," exclaimed 
Goodwife Bibber, keenly interested ; " I remember 
at the time of Philip's War, many honest folk saw 
a red arrow in the sky, and told of it, to be flouted 
for their pains. But when the savages arose, the 
people grieved because the warning had been 
unheeded." 

" *T is a godless time, and there are many Sad- 
ducees abroad, as Master Mather saith/' rejoined 
Goody Scarlett, sternly, " and like enough we shall 
be visited with trouble. Here be the prelatists in 
Boston, and warranted by the governor; and look 
ye, how they let this woman array herself in Baby- 
lonish splendor. 'T is meet that she should be af- 
flicted ; 't is a visitation of Satan upon her." 

" Aye, 't is a visitation of Satan," admitted Goody 
Garlic, with a look of cunning, " but who has been 
his instrument, goodwife ? " 

" How should I know? " retorted Dame Scarlett, 
bluntly; "'tis said that thou hast dealings with 
the Black Man, gossip, come thou and name the 
witch." 

The old head opposite wagged up and down. 

"Aye, I know," she muttered, "but 'tis not 
for me to name her. Let the worshipful ministers 
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find the witch by the good Book. And walk 
carefully, Gossip Scarlett, those that be nearest the 
fire are the soonest singed." 

"What mean ye?" demanded the other woman, 
sharply. 

" T is for the Prince of Darkness to tell thee, 
gossip/' rejoiced Garlic, with a malicious chuckle. 
*' I know not what names are in his book, 
but, peradventure, thou hast a closer means of 
communication." 

Dame Scarlett shrugged her shoulders. 

" I would not claim too much knowledge, 
goody," she said, contemptuously, ** folks say thou 
hast an evil eye," and she turned away, about to 
pursue her journey homeward. 

" Hark ye, goodwife," Garlic called after her, 
*' if one of thine be accused, wouldst give her 
up?" 

Goody Scarlett started and cast a hard glance 
backward. 

" * If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,' " she 
replied, harshly, and then strode on, leaving the 
other two whispering together. 

They stood indeed a long while, like evil shadows, 
in the sunshine, their old heads wagging in unison 
and their eyes peering at each other. They 
whispered and pointed after Goodwife Scarlett 
and they held up protesting hands, and the 
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triumphant wisdom on Garlic's face mirrored itself 
on the countenance of her friend. If they found 
not a solution of the mystery, it was not from lack 
of malice or imagination. So long indeed did 
they linger in this conversation, that the need to 
seek the Reverend Mr. Mather passed away, since 
that worshipful gentleman chanced to take that 
path before they had made up their minds to part. 
Looking upon his approach as an auspicious event, 
the two ancient crones hailed him, and imparting 
a portion, at least, of their story, they accompanied 
the astonished minister back through the lane of 
birches to the selectman's door, stopping upon the 
way, however, to gather in also a deacon and 
another learned and godly elder of the church, 
and it was this party who discovered Lady Herford 
rigid upon the bed, and my lord raving and stamp- 
ing up and down the room. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A FAMILIAR SPIRIT 

A MATTER of such unusual interest was soon 
bruited from one end of the town to the 
other, and a crowd of idle folk and curious children 
gathered before 'the Bowditch house and gazed at 
it in silent awe. A prayer-meeting was called too, 
by the Reverend Mr. Mather, and he exhorted his 
flock to use vigilance and prayer since the powers 
of evil were abroad and Satan, roaming to and fro 
upon the face of the earth, sought whom he might 
devour. Here was a case like that of the family 
afflicted by Goody Glover, and the evil grew apace. 
Melancholy, of a portentous and perilous kind, 
settled itself upon the place and threatened some 
great impending woe, the black reckoning of some 
sin from which even the elect must escape only by 
watchfulness and prayer. Even the shadows that 
the trees cast on the tranquil surface of the river 
seemed to assume spectral proportions, and there 
were many signs and wonders. An owl hooted at 
midday, a wolf came down upon Goodwife Green- 
slitt*s pasture and ravished her yearling lamb, and 
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COWS were dying on all sides of strange diseases, 
while the very fowls refused to sit in an orderly 
fashion and wreaked strange fury on their half- 
hatched eggs. Another female was afflicted with 
Lady Herford*s symptoms, and the doctors acknowl- 
edged that the cases were beyond their ken and 
lay in the province of the ministers, being in more 
need of spiritual ministrations than of physics. 
Meanwhile, there was no doubt that the Black 
Man had held high carnival in the forest, and 
the rumors of these marvellous events reached the 
furthest corner of the colony and stirred up the 
divines to interest and rivalry. Stout men paled 
at the thought of threading the labyrinths of the 
forest at such a time, and women screamed when 
a dog bayed in the night. 

The distinguished sufferer, too, grew worse in- 
stead of better, and Jenny Leaves was soon afflicted 
with symptoms so closely identified with those of 
her mistress as to leave no doubt that she too 
was under some baleful spell. It was true that 
Dame Bibber and Selectman Bowditch as yet 
escaped the contagion, but this was ascribed not 
only to their piety but to the prayers of the con- 
gregation. As for Lord Herford, he was so arrant 
a transgressor that the Evil One was more likely 
to regard him as a friend and ally than as a 
subject for his arts. 
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The stealthy approach of tragedy casts a long, 
black shadow before it, and that shadow had 
already fallen across the town. It was now two 
months since the '* Desire '' brought the Herfords to 
this ill-omened harbor, and the summer was in 
the fulness of its glory. The fields were full of 
waving corn and grain, the orchards heavy with 
ripening fruit, and the tansy was golden by the 
wayside, while the glow and the haze of the warm 
weather enfolded the rich landscape, like a veil 
that rose above the horizon, on every side, and 
yet left the sky above a deep, resplendent blue. 
The wooded hills were musical with feathered 
songsters, and the waters teemed with fish. It was 
the season of plenty; Nature opened her hands 
and scattered gifts on every side, and the flocks 
and herds increased in every pasture in spite of the 
occasional and mysterious losses. Yet there was 
murmuring, and evil whispers penetrated every 
household, honest fear and cruel malice reacted 
on each other, as they have since the world began, 
and presently, more than one finger pointed, and 
all in one direction, yet conscious innocence, for 
a while, shielded their victim and she walked in 
peace. 

Since his interview with Lady Herford, Francis 
Yule had avoided her, and it was some little time 
before he was fully acquainted with the particulars 
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of her strange illness, and then he listened with 
incredulity. Yet it was not in the reach of human 
nature to entirely escape the thraldom of supersti- 
tion, and hearing the story repeated and enlarged 
upon, his doubts were, at last, somewhat shaken 
and he pondered a little on the strangeness of 
Mildred's malady, but all the while his mind was 
embittered by the recollection of that last meet- 
ing, and he had returned to his devotion to Anne, 
with renewed loyalty. It was of Anne, therefore, 
that he was thinking when he took the path by 
the river and stood waiting, looking with keen 
eyes at the strip of woodland that lay between 
him and the Scarlett meadows. In this moist 
ground some willow trees had grown to giant 
proportions and were grouped at the apex of the 
wooded point, their peculiarly gray-green foliage 
clustering in clumps, after the fashion of these 
trees, and casting its feathery outlines against the 
sky, while the shadows from it were less dense 
than those cast by the more thickly leafed oaks 
behind them. From where he stood. Yule could 
see the beaten path twisting through the trees, 
lost at last in the indefinite shadows of the distance, 
and from these he presently discerned a familiar 
figure emerging, appearing in the openings be- 
tween the trunks of oak and willow, and disappear- 
ing, at intervals, behind some screen of greenery. 
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It was while he watched her — waiting that he 
might see her appear in the full sunshine — that 
he became aware of another figure following her, 
and on looking a second time was amazed to see 
that the last form so closely resembled the first, 
that he could not distinguish between them, but 
began to think that he saw double. There was 
the same sober-hued frock, the same soft gray 
hood and cloak thrown carelessly about her and 
biding her face from view, even the same gait, it 
seemed to him, and the same stature. He rubbed 
his eyes and looked again ; here was a noonday 
miracle, for he knew none in the town but Anne 
who dressed precisely thus, or walked as she did. 
His impulse to go forward to meet her was ar- 
rested by his surprise, and he stood watching these 
two figures playing hide Aid seek with one 
another and the shadows until, at last, they came 
to a thick screen of wild grape-vine that, hanging 
from a tall pine, draped every lower branch with 
its abundant foliage and green clustering grapes. 
This was close at hand, and when Anne emerged 
from behind it, the sunlight fell lovingly upon her 
face, and she came forward through the meadow 
entirely alone. 

Yule almost forgot his greeting in his amaze- 
ment, and looked still behind her for that other 
figure, so perfect a reproduction of her own. 
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Anne saw his glance, and his bewildered face, and 
her own reflected his perplexity. 

"What is it, Francis ?" she asked, "why dost 
thou look so, over my shoulder?" 

"Where is your companion, Anne?" he re- 
turned, in an odd voice. 

" My companion ? " she repeated, amazed, 
" what mean you ? I had no companion, save 
indeed, a robin that followed me from the or- 
chard yonder, and whistled sweetly from tree to 
tree." 

" A robin — nay, 't was no robin," said Yule, 
smiling, "but a woman, sweetheart, and more 
like you than I thought a mortal woman could 
be." 

Anne looked back with wondering eyes. 

" A woman," she said, " then surely she will 
presently come forth. Wherefore should she hide 
from us in the thicket?" 

" I looked to see her come anon," he answered, 
still puzzled ; " I trow, she must have flown away, 
on a gray goose wing — like the pixies in my 
native Devon. What familiar spirit hast thou 
summoned up, my fairy changeling? " he added, 
smiling down at her anxious face. " Clear away 
that look of apprehension, or I must even kiss it 
away, here in the open, with yonder follower of 
thine to watch us." 
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He had passed his arm around her, and Anne 
leaned against him sadly, as though she felt the 
need of his shelter. 

"What didst thou see?" she demanded, un- 
easily, casting a fearful look at the willow trees. 

" Naught but a wotriaa^ wearing your cloak and 
your very air, sweetheart," he answered, cheerfully ; 
"but what of it? You and I are together; not 
even your friend. Goody Garlic, can harm you 
here, against my heart." 

Anne looked up at him with a glance of fond 
confidence and happy love. 

"Wilt thou defend me, Francis?" she asked, 
smiling faintly, " and be my true knight against 
the world?" 

" Aye — and the devil," he replied, and kissed 
her as he had threatened, unblushing in the noon- 
day, in spite of the selectmen. 



CHAPTER XX 

ANNE AND GOODWIFE SCARLETT 

T) UT that tranquil hour by the river was almost 
•■^ the last gleam of happiness that shone on 
Anne amidst the gathering clouds of gloom. The 
black shadow that had fallen upon Boston ex- 
tended its baleful influence even across those 
sunny meadows, and over that old gray farmhouse 
that was wont to look so cheerful with the pigeons 
on its roof and the English rose blooming at its 
door. Impending Fate permeates the atmosphere 
with its mysterious warnings, and even the sun 
shines less gloriously upon the landscape for the 
eyes of the elected victim, and even the songs of 
the birds are robbed of their joyous note, and are 
attuned rather to a key of sorrow. Anne, busy 
with her daily tasks, churning the butter, feeding 
the poultry, working at the spinning-wheel, was 
conscious of an indefinable change. She caught 
Goodwife Scarlett casting strange looks at her, she 
noticed that no one came to visit them except 
Master Yule, and that even the butcher hurried 
through his trade, instead of lingering over a bar- 
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gain. Even the sunny rooms had a different 
aspect, familiar objects looked strangely at her, 
and the goodwife forbade her to enter the pasture 
after the death of the little heifer. When she 
went abroad she was yet more conscious of a 
change ; acquaintances grew cold, and her famil- 
iar friends suddenly avoided her — or, at least, she 
fancied so. She had been to the village on an 
errand and returning, saw one of her girl com- 
panions ahead of her on the meeting-house road. 
Glad at the sight of a friend, Anne called her 
name and to her amazement, the girl, casting a 
startled look behind her, hastened her steps and 
escaped by a by-path before Anne could overtake 
her. Perplexed and troubled at this unusual 
proceeding, Anne walked on alone, and in a 
downcast mood, and was further annoyed by the 
conduct of a group of children whom she chanced 
to pass. The little ones were playing by the way- 
side and had not perceived her, until she was 
almost in their midst; then, recognizing her, they 
broke away with shrill cries of terror and fled in 
the opposite direction. Anne stopped in bewilder- 
ment, looking after them with troubled eyes. 
What new and strange manifestation was this? 
What had befallen her? What spell, what evil in- 
fluence surrounded her? The quiet country path, 
scarcely defined save by the ruts marked by the 
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heavy wagons, and well grown with grass, stretched 
out before her, the elms spread their wide branches 
overhead, and a squirrel darted into the hedge 
by the wayside, yet the very children had fled as 
though a walking pestilence approached them. 
Something akin to terror stirred in the girFs 
heart; she looked sadly about her, listening 
intently, hoping for the sight of her lover, the only 
one who did not seem to look askance at her. 
Yet, what had wrought the change ? She knew 
not; but yesterday, in meeting, men and women 
stared at her and fell apart to let her pass them. 
What was it? T was more awful than some open 
accusation ; this whispering, this pointing of the 
finger, and nothing but Anne's conscious inno- 
cence upheld her. But now she was resolved to 
probe this mystery, to learn what baleful influence 
had enveloped her, without her knowledge, and 
seemed to emanate from her person and terrorize 
all who beheld her. The creeping terror of super- 
stition, old as the world, laid hold upon her; the 
stories of her first advent into the world of mortals 
recurred to her mind, and again, as often in her 
sad hours, the shadow of thick hemlocks and tall 
pines surrounded her, the warwhoop rang in her 
ears, the fire leaped and crackled, she almost felt 
the bloody arrow in her fingers. 

She walked home in a dream, and when the 
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faithful watchdog greeted her joyfully, Anne 
stopped and kissed his shaggy head in gratitude. 
He broke the spell and made the earth real to her 
again. She tried to shake off the dull dread and 
sadness, to enter the house in her usual cheerful 
mood, but the effort was beyond her strength and 
she went in with a sober face. 

Goodwife Scarlett was basting a fowl, that hung 
before the fire on a hempen string which was tied 
to a peg in the ceiling ; and as she basted it, she 
twisted the string so tightly that when she let go 
again, it whirled around and around before the 
blaze, untwisting. A simple device for turning a 
roast, and one in common use in every household. 
The back-log, eight feet long, had been rolled in 
with hand spikes by the farm laborer, and the 
dame had herself just built a fresh fire before it, 
and it crackled and blazed cheerfully, throwing 
her figure into sharp relief against the ruddy glare. 
The kitchen floor was newly sanded and the brass 
and copper kettles and pans sent back the blaze 
with many reflections. Anne hung her cloak 
behind the door and stood looking at the burning 
logs, the red flare playing over her pale but lovely 
face. The goodwife, meanwhile, went on with her 
task, her lips pursed up, but her small, keen eyes 
furtively watching the girl, while she snapped the 
hempen cord into a tight twist and then let it go 
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again, dodging back each time to avoid the roast- 
ing fowl, which seemed veritably on the wing 
in its gyrations. It was Anne who broke the 
silence. 

" Prithee, tell me, madam, am I other than I 
have ever been? " she asked, in a dreary voice. 

The goodwife lifted her brows and shot a strange 
look at her. 

" I trow not," she replied, harshly, " but ye 
have been a mystery." 

Anne turned a startled face toward her. 

" I am but a poor orphan," she said, slowly ; 
'* surely there are others of the same estate." 

The elder woman shut her lips tightly, shaking 
her head. 

" Your husband thought me like other children," 
pleaded Anne, strangely moved, " and he was 
wise. In what am I different? " 

"Ask me no questions," retorted the dame, 
harshly, " there be plenty to answer them. I tell 
you, Anne, I will not be mixed up in the matter. " 

" In mercy's name, tell me what it is," cried the 
girl, impatiently ; " why do people look at me so 
strangely and whisper? Even the children ran 
from me to-day, as from something evil. What 
is it ? What have I done ? " 

The goodwife busied herself with the roast, 
keeping her back to the girl. 
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** Can you not tell me? " pleaded Anne, a break 
in her voice, the pent-up emotion of the last few 
hours struggling for a vent. 

'* Ye should know yourself," retorted the other 
woman, coldly ; " if all the tales be true, you and 
one other, you wot of, should know better than 

the wisest*' 

A feeling of resentment, growing in Anne's 
breast at this unjust treatment, began to drive out 
her weakness. 

" You speak in riddles," she said, angrily ; ** I 
know not now, more than I did at first. Who is 
that * other ' ? " 

The goodwife made a strange gesture, pointing 
over her shoulder toward the forest, visible through 
the window behind her. 

The girl uttered a little exclamation of im- 
patience. 

"Do you mean Francis Yule?" she asked. 

Dame Scarlett shook her head and smiled 
darkly. " Thou knowest who I mean," she 
declared. 

" That I do not ! " cried Anne, indignant ; " who 
is it?" 

The woman let the fowl go on another flight 
before the fire, and retreating a step, held her hand 
up before her lips. 

" The Black Man," she whispered. 
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The girl stared at her, the blood rising in her 
cheeks and her bosom heaving with suppressed 
emotion. 

" Thou art mad, Goodwife Scarlett ! " she ex- 
claimed. 

** Nay," replied the other, coldly, her hard eyes 
never leaving Anne's face, " I am not mad, and 
mark ye, wench, 't was not I, but my goodman who 
sheltered you, and I like not this new name that 
men give you." 

Anne's heart throbbed heavily, but her eyes 
sparkled with anger. 

"What is it?" she demanded; "I have ever 
borne myself as becomes a modest woman. What 
dare they say of me? " 

The woman eyed her coldly, and pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at her as she replied, — 

" They call thee a witch ! " 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE ACCUSATION 

IT cannot be supposed that all these evil rumors 
and malicious, if not awestricken, whispers 
had remained entirely in an underkey. It was 
not, and could not be so ; when the busy tongue 
of gossip is let loose it very soon circulates a tale 
until it gains the proportions of a scandal and can 
be no longer smothered over a friendly glass or a 
comfortable pipe. With the first announcement 
of Lady Herford's strange seizure the little whirl- 
pools of talk were started at every fireside, and 
extended in ever increasing eddies until they were 
all united in one huge maelstrom of gossip. An 
illness of such a marked and unusual type could not 
afflict a member of any community, in those days, 
without leading to an immediate investigation, and 
that rather of a spiritual than a physical nature. 
The physicians and the ministers sought for an 
outward cause for this inward disorder, and were 
not slow to attribute it to the fell and potential 
influences that then dwelt in every forest, and 
haunted the paths of men. It was not many years 
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since the wretch Matthew Hopkins had travelled 
through England as witch-finder General, and the 
learned Sir Matthew Hale had sat in judgment 
at the trials of witches and wizards. " Many 
secrets there are in nature of difficult discovery 
unto man, of easy knowledge unto Satan," wrote Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was himself a witness at one 
of Sir Matthew's trials. It was a commonly 
accepted belief that to deny witchcraft was to deny 
the written word of God, and in the Puritan com- 
monwealth, founded on the principles of the Old 
Testament, there was much zeal to uphold the 
Word against the assaults of Satan. And here, in 
Lady Herford's case, were clear and indisputable 
symptoms of witchcraft, and it remained only to 
fix, beyond a doubt, upon the individual who 
was exercising the powers of Satan to the loss of 
her own soul and the peril of the inhabitants. 
Nor were signs and tokens wanting; the sufferer 
herself and Jenny Leaves — who was wholly under 
her spell — and the worthy Goody Garlic all pointed 
in one direction. It was true that they accused a 
young girl of spotless reputation who had ever 
conducted herself with piety and prudence, yet 
there was no one more exposed to such suspicions 
than Anne Scarlett. The mystery surrounding 
her advent into the world of Boston, the oft-told 
tales of her doubtful origin, the hideous whispers 
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th.at attached to her birth in the forest, — these and 
a thousand real or fancied differences that existed 
in the girl's appearance and demeanor from other 
girls were dwelt upon and exaggerated to terrible 
proportions. Yet it was not strange that such a 
girl — an orphan, dependent on the generosity of 
her adopted parents and often exposed to misap- 
prehension and reproach — should differ widely 
from the sheltered daughters of happier homes, 
and she really differed in but small degree, and 
that chiefly in greater beauty and intelligence, a 
distinction more often fatal to a woman than any 
other. The seeds of evil had been sown as long 
ago as the day when Adam Scarlett lifted her from 
the thicket, and the noxious weed of malice, being 
full grown, flowered as soon as it was warmed by 
the excitement of the moment. Having found an 
object upon which to fasten their suspicions, they 
were not slow to elaborate them, and every tale 
that crept out of the back door of Selectman 
Bowditch's house was passed along, clothed in 
the figments of the tale-bearer's own imagination, 
and, as it went from mouth to mouth, gaining a 
touch here and there of more flowery exuberance, 
until its original fabricator would scarcely have 
known it. For the Father of Lies himself would 
doubtless fail to recognize his own progeny after 
one of these circulations in a rural district, or, 
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better yet, in the heated atmosphere of a crowded 
town. Gossip, having seized upon the name of 
Anne Scarlett, bandied it about with ever increas- 
ing relish until — as it happened to Anne — the 
very children fled with shrill cries at her approa9h. 
Matters being thus, the story could not long es- 
cape the ears of the one person who, next to Anne 
herself, was most interested in it. Yet Francis Yule 
was the last one who heard it, though he had been 
aware for some time that there was a malevolent 
influence abroad, and that he himself was often the 
object of curious glances, and that his neighbors 
and acquaintances fell to whispering as he passed ; 
yet he had not suspected the truth. Perhaps, be- 
cause his own conscience was a little uneasy, and 
he felt that it was possible that his visits to Lady 
Herford had not been unobserved, and, knowing 
the straitlaced opinions of his fellow townsmen, 
he knew that any shadow of tenderness between a 
married woman and a man other than her husband 
would be unqualifiedly condemned. Indeed, he 
knew of more than one beauty of Whitehall who 
would have been driven with stripes from this sober 
little town by the sea. Nor was he altogether un- 
troubled by certain ruminations of his own. His 
love for Anne needed a vitalizing touch, and it was 
by no means certain that it was either unselfish or 
deep enough to withstand the assaults of trouble 
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and ill repute. A man's love has not always the 
generous and fearless characteristics of a woman's. 
The blood of the hero does not commonly flow in 
men's veins, and, if it does, it is sometimes pain- 
fully diluted by a caution that approaches cowar- 
dice. Yet Francis Yule could be, in no case, classed 
as a cowardly or even cautious individual, but his 
easily influenced heart was as yet divided in its al- 
legiance, and it was for some vital test to decide 
upon which side he would remain. He had loved 
Mildred, and he now loved Anne ; but had he 
wholly escaped the siren's arts? That was the 
momentous question, at an hour when Anne was 
fated to need all his devotion, his courage, and his 
loyalty. 

He had not been unacquainted with many of the 
particulars of Mildred Herford's illness, but he had 
steadfastly avoided the house, and as steadfastly 
devoted himself to his affianced wife, and thus had 
escaped hearing the rumors afloat in the town, 
which did not fail to connect his name with hers. 

It was at the approach of evening that he set 
forth -from his lodgings, in the outskirts of the set- 
tlement, and pursued his way along the main street 
toward the wharf where he had yet some business 
to transact with the master of a ship that had just 
come in, laden with a cargo of West Indian sugar, 
rum, and spices, and from which Yule had made 
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some liberal purchases in preparation for an event 
not now far distant in his expectations, when he 
should become a householder in the colony. This 
way, which he had chosen, took him directly past 
the avenue of birches which led to ZerubbabeFs 
home, and as he approached the spot the shadows 
of twilight already obscured the path beneath the 
trees, and he could barely discern three figures 
coming through them, although he heard the deep 
murmur of male voices in earnest conversation. 
As he reached the mouth of the avenue, the three 
worthies emerged upon the high-road, and even in 
the doubtful light recognized his figure, as he did 
theirs. They were the selectman himself, Judge 
Stoughton, and the Reverend Mr. Mather, and they 
greeted him with pompous solemnity. 

" Here now is Master Yule himself," remarked 
the minister, " and in good season to listen to the 
matter of which we spoke but now." 

" Aye, 't is fitting that he should be acquainted 
both with that and with our resolutions," replied 
the magistrate gloomily ; " 't is thy office to admin- 
ister both consolation and rebuke, good Master 
Mather, therefore I relegate the aff*air to thee," he 
added, seeing a loophole to escape, of which he 
was not unwilling to avail himself. 

Happily the darkness hid the lOok that the 
reverend gentleman cast in his direction, for it 
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plainly bespoke an opinion of the judge's subter- 
fuge neither complimentary nor pious. However, 
it was not for a minister of the Word to shirk his 
responsibility, nor was Cotton Mather one to 
shrink from it, and he plunged at once into the 
breach. 

" Master Yule," he began his speech deliberately, 
for he had with great difficulty conquered a natural 
impediment, " doubtless you have been made ac^ 
quainted with the painful rumors in circulation in 
regard to the cause of Lady Herford's strange 
seizure — which is plainly of the handiwork of 
Satan." 

" Nay, I have heard no rumors," retorted Yule, 
with hardihood: "but, if 'tis plainly the Black 
Man's work, why seek further for an explanation? " 

The other men glanced at each other in the 
gloom and, without being able to read their mu- 
tual expressions, felt assured of the unity of their 
impressions. 

" He hath not entirely escaped the infection," 
remarked the selectman, gloomily, and the others 
shook their heads. 

" It, however, becomes my office to especially 
wrestle with the works of Satan ; ' resist the Devil 
and he will flee from you,' saith the Word," contin'- 
ued the minister, sententiously. " Is it possible," 
he added, with warmth, " that you have not heard 
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that the unhappy lady is afflicted by the machina- 
tions of some tool of Satan? In plain words, sir, 
she is a victim of a heinous crime. Witchcraft ! " 

This statement, uttered with all the force of faith 
and triumphant knowledge, carried with it a terror 
of its own. From earliest childhood men were 
tutored in the horrors of magic, and the stern 
doctrines of the Old Testament, ** the witch shall 
die." Though far more a man of the world than 
any of his companions, Yule had not escaped the 
contagion of popular superstition, and he did not 
dream of treating the declaration with a want of 
respect. He even started at the sound of the evil 
word and laid his hand upon his sword, as if 
that carnal weapon might make even a respectable 
defence against the impalpable evil that was 
abroad — a pestilence at noonday. 

" Is the matter proven beyond doubt, reverend 
sir?" he demanded gravely. 

"T is the clearest case ever established," re- 
torted Zerubbabel, in a sepulchral tone; "the 
symptoms are more marked than those in the 
victims of the witch Glover, ind Master Mather 
adjudges that to be a marvellously developed case 
of the diabolical art." 

"I grieve to hear it," replied Yule, more 
calmly, " and I sympathize with Lady Herford in 
her hour of trouble. But surely, gentlemen, the 

13 
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power of prayer to exorcise the demon cannot be 
questioned." 

** It hath been used with devoutness and con- 
stancy," replied the minister, zealously, " both by 
my brother Allen and myself, and with no better 
results than to throw the hapless lady into con- 
vulsions. 'This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting,' saith the Scripture, yet 
neither have these altogether prevailed, though 
fruitful of good issues. There is one sure remedy 
now within our reach, that which we have gravely 
considered ; namely, to lay our hands upon the 
author of these miseries — under Satan, who is 
himself the root thereof — and to cast her out of 
the sphere of her evil labors for the destruction 
of this settlement, and the subversion of the 
godly." 

" A worthy object, reverend sir," replied Yule, 
a trifle dryly, " but less easy to accomplish, I trow, 
than to imagine." 

" Think not so, young man," retorted the magis- 
trate, harshly ; " heaven hath especially revealed 
the witch through the agony of her victim. We 
lack nothing to complete the chain of our evi- 
dence, save the confession of the woman herself." 

"Your worship amazes me," rejoined the 
younger man, suppressing a smile at their easy 
credulity, for he began to doubt the accurateness 
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of their surmises. "I did not know that 'twas 
so simple a matter to discover a sorcerer." 

"In ordinary circumstances, 'tis not so easily 
determined," replied Mather, unctuously, " but in 
this case it hath been admirably demonstrated by 
the victim's own visions, by the testimony of others, 
and by many undoubted evidences surround- 
ing the young woman who is accused ; and it is 
not to be questioned that our prayers have been 
effectual, too, in the premises." 

" And who, then, is the unhappy author of this 
misfortune? " asked Francis Yule, with renewed 
interest, as yet unsuspicious of the truth. 

There was a pause ; evidently the three worthies 
hesitated to pronounce the words that would cer- 
tainly affect their listener powerfully, in one di- 
rection or another. It was the minister who was 
again forced to take the initiative. 

"Tis meet that we should acquaint you with 
this matter," he said, gravely, " since it doth nearly 
concern you." 

"Concern me?" exclaimed Yule, haughtily; 
" prithee, sir, explain yourself." 

"Spare me interruption, young man," replied 
the divine, offended ; " you are concerned in it, in- 
asmuch as the woman whom we accuse as a 
witch is your affianced wife, Anne, sometimes 
called Scarlett." 
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" 'T is a wicked falsehood," broke out Yule, in a 
passion; ** if 'twere not for your cloth, sir, I would 
thrust it down your throat." 

** Silence ! " thundered Judge Stoughton ; " how 
dare ye so address a minister of the Word in my 
presence ? " 

"Nay, forbear," said that reverend gentleman, 
more calmly, " all carnal-minded men are under a 
covenant of works which warreth against God. 
Doubtless this unhappy youth is under an evil 
spell." 

" My God ! " cried Yule, " how dare ye accuse so 
spotless a woman of so vile an art ? No lily was ever 
more unsullied than Anne Scarlett. Nay, *t is folly, 
ye yourselves are victims of a delusion ; look farther 
and ye will find some creature capable of such 
machinations. As for Anne, I will defend her 
against all who dare to impugn her fair fame," and ' 
his hand unconsciously tightened on his sword. 

" We can forgive you, young man," replied 
Mather, smoothly ; " you are under an evil influ- 
ence, and misguided ; but heed our warning, and 
forbear to bandy words with your superiors in 
godly wisdom." 

^ " Ah, if you were but as other men," exclaimed 
Anne's lover fiercely, " come you. Judge Stough- 
ton, and cross swords with me, unless you are as 
great a coward as a calumniator ! " 
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The magistrate's embroidered neckcloth flut- 
tered with wrath. 

" I fight not with boys or madmen," he replied, 
severely, " put up your blade ; it will not avail 
you against the law, and yonder unhappy wench 
is already in the hands of justice/* 

" You cold-hearted villain," cried Yule, beside 
himself, "what have ye done to her?" 

** The sheriff but now has a warrant to seize the 
body of Anne Scarlett, and incarcerate her in the 
common jail." 

" Ye are all fiends, and may the fiend possess 
you ! " cried Yule, and without waiting for the 
storm of indignation that he had aroused to burst, 
he dashed off into the darkness, his drawn sword 
in his hand, taking the shortest path to the Scar- 
lett farm. 

The three worthy gentlemen stood gazing after 
him, in manifest amazement, and then wagged 
their heads solemnly at each other. 

"The foolish youth thinks to tear her from 
the hands of the officers," remarked the select- 
man. 

" He is mad," rejoined the minister, his own 
choler much aroused by Yule's tongue, " plainly 
mad, as must be expected from one in the im- 
mediate sphere of such diabolical influence." 

" He is a villain," said Judge Stoughton, deeply 
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incensed, " and I am not sure that he should not 
be tried beside the wench." 

" Exercise forbearance, my brother," advised 
Mr. Mather, more judicious, " the human heart is 
ever rebellious in its affections, and doubtless the 
woman hath exercised her arts to ensnare the poor 
young man. I doubt not his condition will be of 
valuable assistance to us at the trial, and aid us in 
fastening her guilt upon her." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE ARREST 

T\TE AN WHILE a black shadow had lain upon 
•^^-*- the Scarlett house since that hour at noon- 
tide when the goodwife pronounced the fateful word 
that was to work so horrid a spell upon an inno- 
cent maid's life. It was impossible that the two 
should eat a meal together after that ; one of the 
most intolerable tasks of sorrowful or quarrelsome 
people is to meet at table, in a commonplace way, 
and eat, as it were, out of the same dish in peace 
together, when each one either hates or sorrows 
for the other. The old Arab and Saxon custom 
of bread and salt was itself a simple example of 
this cogent feeling, for when we have broken 
bread together, a quarrel is a ghastly climax to a 
comfortable meal, and as out of place as a stab 
after a caress, though, alas, this — in a figurative 
sense — has never been uncommon, nor will be, 
while the soul of Judas haunts us. 

The effect of Dame Scarlett's revelations upon 
Anne had been to rouse her indignation. The 
wicked injustice of the charge awoke the girl's 
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spirit, and dispelled those gloomy tremors that 
had possessed her. The sense of impending 
trouble, the whispers that had followed her 
through every group of townspeople, the shrill 
cries of the frightened children, had sent a chill 
to Anne's heart, as any unknown trouble is more 
alarming than the naked truth, when almost every 
soul will summon its strength to meet and wrestle 
with it. Anne had, therefore, replied with more 
heat than sorrow to the goodwife's accusation, and, 
in consequence. Deliverance took herself off to a 
neighbor's, leaving the unrepentant sinner alone 
in the house. Nor was it altogether anger that 
prompted the older woman's flight ; she was not 
willing to be in any way confounded with an ac- 
cused witch ; and she anticipated an hour, not far 
distant, when she must either support the girl by 
her presence and sympathy, or altogether deny 
her and cast her off; and perhaps it was a saving 
grace in the woman's cold and selfish soul that 
she could not quite make up her mind to denounce 
Anne herself, but rather chose to slink away and 
leave her to her fate. There is such a curious and 
abominable mixture of good and evil in most of 
us that it is difficult even for a philosopher to ac- 
curately forecast what any human being will do 
in any given circumstance. Deliverance Scarlett, 
who was never weak, and scarcely cowardly, ex- 
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cept where selfishness made her so, wavered at 
the last moment, and could not herself deliver the 
child of her husband's adoption to the hands of 
her persecutors. 

Anne, left alone in the house, did not murmur, 
but moved through the empty rooms in a dream. 
Every familiar object was there, but wholly changed 
in aspect, or, at least, she thought so; and even 
the loud tick of the clock in the kitchen sounded 
incongruous and unusual, as though some wicked 
imp had crept inside of the sober old timepiece, and 
was playing a malicious game of tick-tack with its 
respectable machinery. Anne was at first too in- 
dignant at the injustice of the accusation and its 
absurdity to think of it as a terrible factor in her 
life. No feeling of fear assailed her ; this was the 
season for flight, but she did not flee ; she never 
even thought of it. Opportunity came to her and 
took her by the hand, but she put it by. Yonder 
was the forest — her forest — with which her fate 
had so strangely and inexplicably united her; 
under those leafy arcades she might find a safe 
retreat, at least for a season, where not even the 
lynx eye of superstition could discover her ; yon- 
der, too, was the town where she might reasonably 
expect to find her lover, the one man most bound 
by aff*ection and honor to defend her ; and there, 
too, was the sea, God's own highway of escape. 
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But none of these alternatives presented them- 
selves, because the girl as yet hardly realized any 
danger ; and, moreover, her innocent heart would 
have resented the thought of guilty flight. Why 
should the guiltless take the way of the sinner? 
The tumult in Anne's soul was of a different na- 
ture. She was indignant, distressed, helpless. She 
knew not how to refute such vain imaginings, such 
groundless accusations, but she felt that her inno- 
cence cried aloud to heaven, and her faith in God 
was too real and too lively for her to doubt her 
final exculpation. As yet no terror stifled her full 
heartbeats ; the fate of the witch Glover did come 
before her vision for a moment, but she dismissed 
it. The woman had been proved a witch ; no one 
could prove her one. Poor Anne, she did not 
know how little pretext there had been for the 
accusation of the old Irish woman. She believed 
in witchcraft, but she knew that she was no ally of 
the Black Man's, and fell into the error of believing 
that she would be safe when the guilty trembled. 
Goodwife Scarlett's malicious denunciation and de- 
sertion shocked her, but she felt both less because 
she had never had a kindness from her. 

It was not until the day drew to a close and 
the sun set, that a sense of loneliness fell upon 
Anne, and her heart began to quiver with a 
new pulse of apprehension. She tried to shake 
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off the feeling; she went about her household 
duties ; she drove the fowls into their house, and 
was startled because they seemed to her to be 
afraid, and to scream and cackle with unusual 
fervor, as if something alarmed their inner percep- 
tions, and she was sure that the white hen fled 
from her, though she had been in the habit of 
feeding from her hand. Disappointed and vexed 
at this feathery perturbation, she turned for com- 
fort to the old watch-dog who, at least, was still 
loyal, and ate his dinner with all his accustomed 
enjoyment, licking her hands and even her shoes 
in mute gratitude and unswerving devotion. Re- 
assured by this canine affection, Anne went indoors 
again and sitting down by the window watched 
the day die with mournful eyes, and again a 
mysterious dread crept into her soul. In the west 
the last embers of the sunset had expired behind 
the wooded hills and purple clouds, like wreaths 
of smoke, ascended in the paling skies and in- 
vested themselves with fantastic and beautiful 
shapes — phantoms of the air. Night, the thief, 
crept out of the forest and stole the light, bit by 
bit, first from the dells and meadowlands and last 
from the uplands and purple hills in the far dis- 
tance. Darkness, soft, impenetrable, caressing, fell 
gently over the landscape, and above a star — bright 
and steadfast — looked down through the floating 
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clouds and vapors. In the woods a loup-cervier 
screamed, and the dog responded with his deep, 
warning note. The quiet, the loneliness, depressed 
even Anne's courageous soul, and she shuddered, 
rising from the window and tossing a pine-knot on 
the fire to add to the cheer of the room. At last 
fear, like a giant, assailed her woman's heart and 
she longed for a friend and helper. She stood by 
the hearth and stretched out her hands appealingly. 
"Francis, Francis!" she cried, reproachfully, 
** where art thou? I need thy love — I need thee 
now ! " 

She listened, half expecting to hear his step 
outside the window, but there was no response, 
only an awful silence. Never had evening seemed 
so deadly still ; even the noises of insect life were 
hushed, there was not a murmur. The girl pressed 
her hand to her heart to still its wild commotion ; 
she tried to pray, but her lips moved without 
utterance. She was deserted, marked out as an 
object of fear and scorn, unprotected, it might be 
unloved — for would he brave public opinion for 
her sake? Ah yes, responded her own brave heart, 
doubt not his love when your own would be so strong 
to do and dare. Yet those moments were terrible 
to her, the house was so silent, so black, so unre- 
sponsive; she was almost afraid to enter another 
room to light it; it seemed as if the darkness must 
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be peopled with evil spirits concerting her ruin. 
Poor child, she began to tremble and her eyes 
filled with tears. A witch ! — rather a poor, de- 
fenceless orphan, without a friend, and the wide 
world against her. She cast a startled look at 
the window, but she could no longer see beyond 
the panes, and it presented a fearful black square 
in the white wall. The powers of Satan must in- 
deed be abroad or she would feel no such terror 
as this. 

At last, the silence was broken ; the dog barked 
deeply and often, a signal that some one ap- 
proached, and then she heard feet upon the gravel 
path at the door and started — might it not be he ? 
Alas no, for there were several persons, and the 
steps were heavy and deliberate, as though weighted 
with great importance or sorrowful tidings. She 
listened with bated breath and without stirring a 
finger, and her heart seemed to stop beating when 
there was a resounding knock upon the door, so 
vigorous and importunate indeed, that it awoke an 
echo through the house and not only made the 
dog bark again, but startled the fowls into re- 
newed cachinnations. Anne acted like a person in 
a trance, she neither moved nor spoke, but fixed 
her eyes upon the door with a look of horror. If 
any intuition warned her, she failed to act upon 
its guidance; she could not move a limb, but 
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seemed rather rooted to the spot. Meanwhile, 
the persons without, growing impatient, dealt the 
unoffending oak another fearful blow and this time 
a voice seconded the summons. 

" Open, Goodwife Scarlett," it demanded, " open 
in the name of the Colony of Massachusetts." 

There was yet a moment in which to flee, an 
interval of grace, but the infatuated girl was blind 
to it. She stirred uneasily, and, as if drawn by 
some fatal fascination, she approached the door, — 
slowly and reluctantly, it is true — and began to 
undo the fastenings, just as another Titanic knock 
sent it open with a shudder. She drew back as the 
men without lifted the lanthorn they carried and 
flung its red flare on her face and figure. As they 
did so, she saw their own stern features under their 
broad brimmed hats, and another glance showed 
her their leather jackets and their weapons, for 
they were armed, as though for a fray, to take 
one defenceless woman. The leader, a stout man 
carrying a staff, and wearing a sour expression, 
stepped across the threshold followed by two 
doughty attendants, and immediately opened a 
paper that he had drawn from the breast of his 
doublet. 

** Anne Scarlett," he said, in a deep voice, like 
the roll of a drum, " I am charged with a warrant 
to arrest you, in the name of this righteous colony, 
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and carry you to his majesty's jail in Boston, there 
to be lodged until ye are tried for the damnable 
crime of witchcraft." 

Anne drew a deep breath, and awoke from her 
trance. Here was a palpable presence and a gen- 
uine charge to answer. 

" I am no witch," she said, ** how dare ye call me 
one?" 

The sheriff frowned darkly. " Ye are charged 
with bewitching .several persons in the town, 
wench," he said, harshly, " and 't is my duty to 
arrest you, therefore come without more ado, 
else we must even take you by force." 

" You are a wicked man ! " cried Anne, incensed ; 
" I am innocent. There are plenty to prove it, 
surely, here where I have always lived." 

" That may be and may not be, mistress," he 
retorted bluntly, " but it avails not to argue with 
me. I be no judge of witches, tho', of a surety — 
by thy face — I should have taken thee for another 
kind of a witch, but the Good Book tells us that the 
witch must die. Matthew, go ye and search the 
premises for puppets and such like evidence of her 
guilt," he added to his aids, and as the two con- 
stables began to poke their long noses into every 
nook and corner of the kitchen, he turned again to 
Anne. " Come thou with us, or we must even 
take thee." 
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" I will not go," she declared, stoutly ; " I am in- 
nocent Ye dare not touch me ! " 

** As to that, mistress, I do not fear ye overmuch 
— witch or no — " he answered, brusquely, " but we 
must wait until due search has been made for pup- 
pets or charms. I doubt not ye could tell us where 
to look, an it pleased you." 

" That I could not,'* retorted the girl, indignantly; 
" what have I to do with puppets? " 

He shrugged his broad shoulders, and planted him- 
self before the fire ; comfortably indifferent, though 
keeping a sharp eye on his prisoner. Meanwhile 
the constables, lighting pine knots at the blaze, 
proceeded to search the premises zealously, ex- 
pecting to find a puppet or some other evidence 
of witchcraft, and Anne looked on scornfully, 
saying nothing, and indeed not a little amazed to 
see these grave personages crawling under the 
stairs, and poking their rapiers into every crack 
and cranny in the walls. And it was not until this 
examination had been completed that the sheriff 
prepared to depart. 

" Here, Matthew and John," he said, " take the 
wench between ye; she is but a handful for a 
strong man." 

As the two men approached, to obey their lead- 
er's orders, Anne gave a cry of horror. 

" Stand back," she said passionately ; " I will go 
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— like a lamb — rather than be contaminated by 
your touch. Lay not a finger on me." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated one constable, sullenly, 
" we be not in a hurry to maul a witch, mistress ; 
trot on, therefore, and we will keep you in your 
tracks, unless, peradventure, there be a broomstick 
at your back." 

Anne clasped her hands, her lips moving as if in 
prayer. 

** Even Satan calls upon God," remarked the 
sheriff, in a deep voice, " but 't is well to offer no 
resistance. Follow me, and ye, Matthew and John, 
keep the wench between you, and let none interfere 
with us." 

As he spoke he strode out of the house, followed 
by Anne and the two officers, and the little party 
walked away down the lane, through which she 
had walked that happy Sunday evenii^ with her 
lover. 

Anne looked up at the sky, now deeply drifted 
with clouds, and her heart beat almost to suffoca- 
tion. Would her Maker abandon her to such a 
wicked delusion as this? She tried to pray, but it 
seemed as if those thick vapors closed even the 
Eternal Ear. On, on they went and none of them 
spoke; there was no sound but the even tramp of 
their heavy feet. The girl well-nigh sank under the 
burden of her desolation ; she was indeed deserted, 
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and when she suddenly felt the dog's cold muzzle 
thrust into her hand, she broke down and wept. 
But even this faithful friend was driven off, despite 
her entreaties, and on they marched again, alone 
in the darkness, and even heaven seemed deaf and 
blind. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

GOODWIFE SCARLETT'S SHAFT 

A FTER his abrupt parting from the magistrate 
'^^ and minister, Francis Yule crossed the river 
to Charlestown in his own canoe, which he kept 
moored to a convenient willow on the town side, 
and reaching the farther shore he directed his 
steps toward the Scarlett farm, dashed into the 
pine woods, and pressed ardently forward, without 
regard to either underbrush or thicket, tearing the 
intervening branches asunder, and crushing the 
wild growth under foot. The clouds that had 
overspread the heavens, darkening the night to 
a pitchy atmosphere, made his progress more dif- 
ficult, but could not arrest it. The vapors rising 
from the river, near at hand, filled the air with 
mist, and the breeze was chilly and unfriendly ; it 
might well have been an occasion for the Powers 
of Evil to walk abroad. 

Yule's violent anger against the worthy judge 
and the pious minister had not subsided ; and as 
he sped upon his errand he cursed them both in 
his heart as a pair of doting madmen, intent on 
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the injury of an innocent and defenceless fellow- 
creature. He was yet in the full flush of his gen- 
erous indignation, and was ready to array himself 
against the world — or at least this portion of it — 
in the defence of the woman he loved. The cruel 
test of delay and doubt and accusation had not yet 
assailed him with the bitterness of final trial. He 
had no thought but for Anne herself, and for the 
moment forgot the part that Lady Herford played 
in the tragedy of fate. The enormity of the accu- 
sation was enough ; he did not look behind it to 
find the motive that might touch him more nearly 
yet. His way took him across the river path and 
through the gate of the palisade, where he had 
met Anne on that auspicious day long ago when 
her young face had glowed with happiness. But 
no recollections stayed his haste, and he strode 
swiftly across the pastures, his eyes fixed on the 
house. Its dark and deserted aspect alarmed him 
yet more; was it possible that he was too late? 
But the thought had hardly entered his mind be- 
fore a rising bit of land showed him the light of 
the kitchen fire, which still cast its cheerful glow 
through the windows. Somewhat reassured by 
this flicker of hope. Yule sprang up the slope 
and looked in, and to his dismay beheld a vacant 
room. He turned to the door, and, without paus- 
ing to summon the household, tried the latch, and 
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as it yielded to his hand, entered the silent house. 
Not wholly silent, for as he stood on the threshold 
the clock struck the hour with a solemn intona- 
tion, as though the imp, still in possession, would 
fain tell the story itself. 

Francis Yule called to Anne first, and then to 
Goodwife Scarlett, but no human voice responded, 
and the desolate air of the place smote him with a 
horrible conviction that some evil thing had visited 
it and bereft it of its happiness and peace. He 
took a pine knot, and kindling it at the hearth, 
searched all the four rooms that the house con- 
tained. There were signs of recent occupation in 
all of them, and a disorder, occasioned by the 
search of the constables, which he could not un- 
derstand, and he returned to the kitchen, where 
the water in the great iron pot was boiling and 
bubbling cheerfully, and the fowl that Deliverance 
had roasted set untouched on the table. 

He was too late, and the futility of his journey 
hither began to dawn upon his heated mind, but 
he had not determined on any course when he 
heard some one enter the front door with a cau- 
tious tread, and come feeling the way toward the 
light. He held the pine knot in his hand and 
threw its radiance full on Goodwife Scarlett, as 
she peered cautiously into the kitchen, her narrow, 
cold eyes alert with expectation. At the sight of 
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him she drew back like a guilty creature caught in 
a crime. 

" Where is she ? '* he demanded, sternly ; "where 
IS Anne?*' 

Her glance flickered away from the light, and she 
blinked uneasily, seeking shelter in a subterfuge. 

" I left her here this noon," she replied, eva- 
sively ; " how can I tell ? " 

He had been searching her face narrowly, and 
his own darkened. 

"Is it possible that you are in this matter?" 
he demanded, harshly. 

She was recovering her natural courage, and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

" I have done nothing," she said, coldly. 

" Yet these accusations must have been known 
to you," he exclaimed, wrathfuUy. " I alone was 
kept in darkness; and you — you have delivered 
this innocent into the hands of her persecutors ! " 

She wetted her lips and stared at him angrily. 

" She may be innocent and she may be not," she 
declared, maliciously ; " she came to us strangely 
enough, I trow, and my man was never himself 
afterwards. Tis not for me to gainsay his rev- 
erence, the minister." 

" Odds life ! " he cried, passionately, " here is a 
traitress indeed. You know, woman, that the 
child is innocent." 
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" I know nothing/' she retorted, stubbornly, 
" save that there seems an evil influence abroad; 
that one woman is nigh death with it, and two 
more stricken, and scarce a pasture where the 
cattle have not been injured. T is not for me to 
defend a witch," she added, piously, " even though 
she be of my blood, or my best beloved. Nor is 
it for me to hearken to ungodly oaths from an 
uncovenanted sinner." 

Yule looked at her with blind fury; she was 
not a man and he could not deal with her, but 
his soul loathed her. 

" Ye are a witch yourself," he said, scornfully, 
*' to lay such charges at the door of that young 
maid. Her innocence will shine forth like the 
noonday." 

The woman gave him a hard look, not un- 
tinged with triumph. 

*' I mind not thy words," she said ; " for *t is said 
thou art under her spell. Go thy way, man, she 
is safe in jail this night; howbeit, she may ride 
forth on a broomstick, if all tales be true, or the 
Black Man may come to rescue her." 

" Curse your black heart ! " cried Yule, with 
contempt; "good angels will rather tend her in 
prison." 

As he spoke, he was undoing the kitchen door 
that he might leave the old goodwife to her own 
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evil meditations. She watched him coldly, and as 
he threw it open she spoke once more, — 

" I mind me that she said herself that ye had 
seen her double among the willows," she said, 
shrewdly. 

He cast back a fierce glance of anger. 

" Her good angel rather," he replied, and flung 
the door in her face. 

But out in the pitchy night once more her 
words haunted him. He remembered that strange 
apparition, and dismay chilled his mood. Curse 
the woman; what possessed her to drop the 
poison in his ear! A hundred evil thoughts 
thronged after it, and pursued him on his way 
to Prison Lane. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE MINISTER'S EXHORTATION 

ALONE in her prison, worn out with sorrow 
and excitement, Anne slept at last, the sleep 
of innocence and youth. But the morning brought 
a new and vivid horror. The youthful prisoner 
opened her eyes when the day was just ascending 
the rosy heavens, for the clouds and vapors of 
night vanished with the dawn, and the whole 
vault above was radiant with the latent fire, the 
golden and violet hues of an enormous opal, while 
the earth, fresh bathed with dew, lay tranquil in 
the early light, the green tints of field and forest 
beautifully renewed. But no suggestion of this 
beauty penetrated the gloomy cell of the prison. 
Anne was at first bewildered to find herself in 
this strange and narrow room instead of her own 
cheerful one, but her pallet was opposite the 
window, and she no sooner turned her eyes in 
that direction, to behold the sky through iron 
bars, than she awoke to a full comprehension of 
her unhappy situation. It overwhelmed her with 
a feeling that may have been akin to the misery 
of the guilty, only that her tender conscience 
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suffered pangs that must of necessity be unknown 
to the hardened heart of the criminal. Reared 
in a wholesome reverence of authority, and a dread 
of the majesty of the law, a grim enough reality 
in that Puritan community, she sank into despair 
at finding herself in its awful clutches, with all 
her spiritual pastors and masters arrayed against 
her. Poor girl, it was small wonder that even 
her intrepid spirit shrank back appalled at the ac- 
cusation, and the grim fact of her imprisonment ; 
nor was there any one to administer even a crumb 
of comfort to her, unless it was a bobolink who, 
perching on the window-sill, warbled a greeting 
to the sun. 

Anne had thrown herself upon the bed fully 
dressed, and she rose now languidly, and tried 
to arrange the disorder of her apparel and assume 
something of the aspect of every day, even amid 
her strange environments. She had hardly finished 
this doleful task when the jailer brought her a 
scanty breakfast, setting it upon the floor with a 
grim glance in her direction, as if he could not be 
wholly without a dread of his prisoner. The 
fellow was not a stranger to Anne, and she returned 
his look in some amazement ; was it possible that 
he feared her? 

" I prithee, tell me if any one inquires for me, 
good Master Wishall," she said, entreatingly. 
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" None hath, mistress," he retorted, gruffly ; " nor 
will, I take it." 

" No one? " repeated Anne, in atone of deep dis- 
appointment, her spirits sinking yet lower ; " ah, 't is 
too soon as yet, but surely there will be some one." 

The jailer shrugged his shoulders. "Things 
may be known to thee that I know not," he 
replied ; " some of thy friends from the forest may 
come to thee through the window, though, I trow, 
the bars are stout ones." 

Anne turned away scornfully. To her the man's 
words seemed childish. Tears were in her eyes, 
but they had not gathered there at his taunts, but 
because she seemed deserted. She treasured yet 
her trust in Francis Yule, but even he had not 
found her in her hour of need, and she knew not 
that he had been refused admittance. The little 
window of her cell was high above her head, but 
she turned now toward it, and stood looking up 
through the bars at the sky. But her misery was 
destined to interruption; the harsh voice of the 
jailer, accompanied by the rattle of chains, sounded 
at her elbow, and she turned to find him there 
with some shackles in his hands. 

" Chains? " she cried, in amazement, " why should 
they chain me? I am innocent; and if I were not 
so, is not this place grim enough and strong withal, 
to keep one weak woman? " 
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" 'T would seem so," he admitted, bluntly, " but 
't is said that such as ye are, can be kept by no 
bolts or bars. Howbeit, I know not — but 't is my 
order to put these on, so stretch hither your wrists, 
mistress, for, in faith, I have no time to dally for 
any of your ladylike squeamishness/* 

Anne stretched oiit her hands with a sad gesture 
of despair. 

" Fasten them on, then," she said ; " what mat- 
ters it? My soul ye cannot bind." 

"Humph," retorted the jailer, as he fastened 
the heavy manacles on her slender wrists, ** if 
ye have sold that to the Black Man, it is, like 
enough, beyond the reach of the godly magis- 
trates." 

" Ye are wedded and have children, as I know," 
she said, coldly ; " would you love to see your 
daughter so accused, and falsely?" 

A dark flush stained the man's cheek. 

" Nay," he said, sharply, " and, I prithee, work 
no evil spells on me and mine. I needs must do 
mine office." 

" My God," sighed Anne, " can I make no one 
believe me innocent? If your Maker forgives you, 
Master Wishall, I can." 

He was kneeling to secure the irons on her 
ankles, and he looked not a little troubled. 

"They are heavy for you, mistress," he mut- 
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tered, half apologetically, " but I cannot mend 
the matter, and 't is said ye do deserve them." 

She did not reply; her soul was sickened by 
the humiliation, and from the attitude of this 
man, who fully believed in her guilt, she argued 
little hope for her cause. She turned again to the 
window, suffering him to withdraw without more 
words. She stood looking at the little opening in 
the grim wall that gave her one glimpse of heaven, 
and freedom had never seemed so sweet. A pine 
tree growing near this side of the prison showed 
its upper branches to her vision, and here, once 
and awhile, a wild bird perched, peering with 
bright, restless eyes at the grim walls before it, 
which presented a problem happily unsolved by 
its feathered tribe. Here, too, she caught a glimpse 
of a flight of yellow butterflies, sportive in the 
golden sunshine. All nature smiled, but she was 
desolate ; she turned at last and sat down on the 
oaken settle that was, with her bed, the only furni- 
ture of the room, save the ewer of water in the 
corner. She did not eat, nor did she pray; as 
yet her mood was too rebellious, her misery too 
new to articulate. She sat looking at the floor, 
sunk in deep and unhappy thought, and unable to 
comprehend her situation, or to battle with fate. 
The hours passed and she heard the children run- 
ning from school with cries and laughter that were 
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hushed as they passed the prison, and she even 
fancied that she heard their awe-stricken whispers 
discuss her name. When this was ovei: the un- 
wonted silence and solitude oppressed her and 
seemed to weigh on her very heart, so that she 
arose and paced the room in a kind of agony, 
longing to hear any sound, if it were only the echo 
of her own footsteps or the rattle of her chains, 
which weighed cruelly upon her slender wrists 
and ankles. 

But the interruption that came at last was more 
unwelcome than the solitude had been. The jailer 
returned in the afternoon accompanied by the 
Reverend Cotton Mather, who felt it to be a duty 
to interview and exhort the prisoner, who had 
been, and indeed was yet, a member of Christ's 
flock, since no sentence of excommunication had 
been pronounced against her. Anne saw him 
enter with misgivings ; she had never liked him, 
and the forbidding expression of his countenance 
told her what to expect from him ere he opened 
his lips. She courtesied, therefore, in silence, and 
retiring to the further corner of the small room, 
left him the settle. He was a man of importance 
and held his office in exalted esteem, therefore he 
looked down upon this culprit from the heights of 
purity and power. He was faultlessly attired, in 
the sober habit of a minister of the Word, his 
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neck and wristbands spotlessly white by contrast 
with the surrounding black. His deep and gloomy 
eyes looked out of his powerful countenance, like 
melancholy beacons, set up to warn the mariner 
of spiritual reefs, and to steer him safely into 
harbor. His mouth was wide, as became an 
opening for the Gospel, and he had so success- 
fully conquered an impediment of speech that his 
voice was capable of deep and sonorous tones 
like a trumpet calling the armies to battle. The 
subject of witchcraft was one near to his heart, 
and he was versed in all its signs and tokens, and 
was, at this very time, engaged in dealing with an 
afflicted girl, whom he had taken into his own 
house that he might more fully exhort her and 
exorcise the demon. He looked upon Anne, then, 
with eager interest and with a scientific eye; 
much as a naturalist surveys a new and interesting 
subject. A formidable adversary for one weak 
girl, endowed with no better weapons than her 
mother wit and conscious innocence. He opened 
the conversation with solemn and pompous 
severity. 

" It is my unhappy mission," he said/ deliber- 
ately, " to come hither to exhort thy soul in this 
hour of calamity and sin, and to beseech thee to 
confess thine error, and seek pardon by reparation 
to thy victims." 
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" I cannot confess a sin that I have not com- 
mitted, reverend sir," Anne replied, with reviving 
spirit, stung by his unjust assumption of her 
guilt. *' I am, indeed, but a poor, sinful girl, but I 
am innocent of this awful thing laid to my charge." 

" Ah, sayest thou so ? " he exclaimed, indignantly ; 
*' and yet have I — I myself — seen thy fell machi- 
nations against Lady Herford and Jenny Leaves. 
Aye, they do protest that thou hast twice appeared 
to them with a black cat on thy shoulder." 

" T is a falsehood," cried Anne, passionately, 
** a falsehood of their own invention ! How could 
I appear to them without my own knowledge? " 

The minister regarded her darkly. " T is thine 
office to deny it," he said, " but there is one who 
hath seen thee at a witch sacrament." 

Anne returned his look indignantly. "May 
God forgive thee," she exclaimed, " for listening 
to such a horrid tale as that. What have I to do 
with witches?" 

" Much, I fear," replied Master Mather, gloom- 
ily, " and thy lack of respect toward a minister 
of the Word shows the corruption of thy heart. 
Thy very origin is wrapped in mystery, nor do 
we know thee for aught but a witch-brat. Thou 
hast brought misfortune to the roof that sheltered 
thee, and even Goodwife Scarlett doth denounce 
thee." 
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" Alas ! " said Anne, sadly, " I have no one to 
befriend me save One, and unto Him do I com- 
mend my cause." 

"Blaspheme not, wench," said the minister, 
severely, **but rather confess thine error. Thou 
knowest thyself a witch," and he shook an eager, 
admonitory finger at her. 

The girl looked at him with hunted eyes, press- 
ing her manacled hands against her bosom. 

" 'T is a wicked lie," she said, bitterly ; " may God 
rebuke thee for thus assailing the innocent." 

" Thou art a true disciple of the Black Man," 
retorted the angry divine ; " thou wilt neither 
barken unto exhortation nor admit thy sin. I 
challenge thee to repeat the Lord's Prayer with- 
out error or hesitation." 

Now Anne had known the Lord's Prayer since 
Adam Scarlett taught her, at his knee, and had 
repeated it both day and night through all the 
ensuing years of her existence, but she was deeply 
excited and distressed, and as she began to recite 
it, the familiar words played tricks with her and, 
fluttering on her tongue, evaded articulation at 
the last moment, or were uttered in the wrong 
place, and before she was halfway through with 
the petition, she caught the stern triumph in the 
priestly eye, faltered, and broke off in pitiful 
confusion. 

IS 
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" I believe thou art thyself the Black Man ! " 
she cried, wildly, " in thy black clothes and with 
thine evil smile, for surely, never before did I for- 
get the Lord's Prayer ! " 

Mr. Mather smiled, indeed, darkly and trium- 
phantly, for, like many other learned men, he did 
not like to find himself in error, and relished such a 
vindication. 

" Alas ! unhappy woman ! " he said, in a deep 
voice, "thy tongue hath forgot the holy words. 
Thou canst not serve two masters, and thy master 
yonder in the forest will not permit thy lips to for- 
get his teaching. Thine hour is at hand, for 't is 
written that the witch must die." 

He had risen and stood over the girl with up- 
lifted arm, as if calling down the malediction of 
heaven upon her devoted head. Anne looked at 
him with horror, but her spirit did not entirely 
desert her. 

" I fear thee not," she said, steadfastly ; " God 
will give me strength to refute thy hideous cal- 
umnies, for 'tis written that He chasteneth and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. " 

" Repent thee of thy wickedness, woman," re- 
torted the minister, harshly, " or thy body will be 
delivered to the hangman and thy soul to the devil." 

She shrank a little at his horrible words, but 
still her strength did not fail her. 
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" I commit my soul into my Lord's keeping," 
she said, with fervor ; ** as for thee, I do abhor 
thy wicked accusations/' 

*'Alas! " he said, solemnly, "thy case is beyond 
exhortation. The magistrates must deal with thee 
for this nefandous crime against heaven." 

Anne disdained to reply ; she stood looking at 
him with horror and amazement, as if she could 
not wholly believe the evidence of her senses, and 
he slowly and heavily summoned the jailer to let 
him out. At the threshold he turned another 
blasting glance upon the prisoner, and pointed 
his accusing iinger at the shrinking girl. 

" Repent ye ! " he exclaimed, sonorously; " for 
*t is written that the witch shalt die ! ** 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE EXAMINATION 

'T^HE meeting-house at Charlestown stood on 
-*• high ground, looking out upon the market 
place ; and the road that led to it, already described, 
was more used than any other in the settlement. 
The building itself was called spacious in those 
days, and was heavily timbered, its gabled roof 
covered with overlapping shingles, and its strong 
doors well bound with iron, while its narrow win- 
dows might have served the purpose of loopholes 
for the marksmen in the event of an Indian foray, 
a terror that hung over the heads of the earliest 
settlers. Grim and solid as the structure was, it 
was not more grim or solid than the faith of its 
builders, and both the house of God and its defend- 
ers were well qualified to resist the assaults of 
savages and of the demons that consorted together 
in the pathless depths of the primeval forest that 
enfolded the town with a silence more awful than 
the sounds of any pandemonium. 

It was the forenoon of an August day, and the 
golden haze of that season of the year hung over 
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the landscape, obscuring the distant hills, and 
floating along the horizon above the violet-tinted 
ocean, while on shore the foliage of midsummer 
already showed the approach of autumn, and there 
were brown tints where a month before all had 
been green, and by the roadside the tansy scat- 
tered its gold in prodigal profusion amidst the 
white weed and the burdock. The strong doors 
of the meeting-house were open, and at the thresh- 
old, instead of a deacon or an elder, stood the 
stalwart town-beadle in his sombre dress, a starched 
ruff about his neck, a coat of leather, and his sober- 
colored breeches meeting great boots of cowskin, 
and his steeple-crowned hat shading his grim and 
portentous face, while his hand, in its great deer- 
skin glove, grasped his staff of office with a giant 
grip. Such was the warder at the door, and it was 
no wonder that his presence inspired the approach- 
ing throng with awe. And the meeting-house lane 
was crowded with townspeople on foot, while the 
market square before it was lined with an endless row 
of horses that had already borne hither a numer- 
ous audience from the country-side. The people 
thronged eagerly, as to a festival, though the grim 
expression of their countenances did not indicate 
a pleasurable anticipation, but rather a stern de- 
sire to see justice done. Such spectacles as the 
one now before them were forms of godly enter- 
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tainment and instruction to these stern men and 
women, and they thronged to witness them. The 
very air was full of portents, and they shivered at 
the thought of the awful danger that might at any 
moment assail them, and from which neither pali- 
sades nor musket-balls could defend them. Prayer 
had been frequently resorted to for deliverance 
from the especial wrath of Satan, but it was not 
to prayer that these men and women went that 
August forenoon. There were dark whispers in 
the throng, and horrible accusations dropped into 
one ear and then another, until the whole con- 
course of people shivered as they stood without 
the meeting-house, for within it was already 
crowded to its fullest capacity, and the gray- 
bearded beadle beat back the intruders with his 
staff, and bade them cease their clamor in a stern 
tone that rang out as clear and as harsh as the 
screech of any night owl. 

" Stand back, good people," he exclaimed, 
wrathfully; "what boots it to tread upon me, I 
trow, when there be not room enough for a mouse 
within, let alone Goodwife Easty's farthingale." 

" Hold your tongue, goodman ! " shrilled that 
worthy dame, " or ye will find your office vacant 
next election, an ye cavil at decent folk thus." 

" Beshrew thee, hold thy peace," quoth another; 
*' they begin within." 
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" Aye, and we stand here like idiots to be dis- 
appointed," cried a female voice, on the outskirts 
of the throng, " when we came — my goodman and 
I — sixteen miles to see this nefandous witch ! " 

" The saucy baggage ever held her head too 
high for the beggarly brat she was," muttered an 
ill-tempered wench, whose flat and ugly coun- 
tenance must have compared but poorly with the 
flower-like face of the accused. 

" Poor lamb," sighed Goody Greenslitt, secretly ; 
" I, for my part, believe her innocent." 

" Silence ! " cried the beadle, authoritatively, 
" their worships are addressing the assembly. 
Hold your idle tongues, or some of ye will have 
a turn on the pillory ere sundown ! " 

Thus admonished, the clatter of tongues sank 
to a sullen murmur, though many a hard look was 
cast at the speaker. 

Meanwhile, another scene was opening within 
the sombre meeting-house itself. The sunlight 
shone but sadly through the narrow windows illum- 
ining an interior as barren and rigidly plain as 
Calvinistic taste could model it ; a visible protest 
against the beauty and the ceremonial splendor of 
the Old World cathedrals. The long rows of stiff", 
high-backed benches faced the platform at the 
end, where the seats of the minister and the elders 
were ranged below the pulpit, which was sur- 
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mounted by a canopy. The rafters of the roof 
overhead were almost as nature shaped them in 
the forest, and not a touch of color or a line of 
beauty softened the rigid aspect of this primitive 
house of God, The most important of the towns- 
people filled the benches; the men on one side 
and the women on the other, and in those simple 
times it was the custom to seat the congregation 
rather by the rule of eminence in years and 
respectability than by the more worldly stand- 
ards of wealth and place. But on this occasion, 
the magistrates and the elders were all gathered 
below the pulpit and facing the meeting. The 
pastor of Charlestown was beside the younger and 
more eager Mather, and with the clergymen sat 
the deputy-governor Dudley, Judge Stoughton, 
and Judge Gedney, occupying the chief places to- 
day because the conduct of the examination was 
assigned to them, and their stern faces reflected 
the stormy emotions of the hour and lowered 
grimly upon the assemblage, the rich dress of 
the laymen contrasting sharply with the black 
habits of the divines. 

Well in front of the congregation sat Lord Her- 
ford, and not far distant, and equally conspicuous, 
though from another reason, was. Francis Yule. 
To the right of the magistrates were assembled 
the witnesses, and curious eyes dwelt eagerly on 
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the familiar features of the good wives, Garlic, 
Bibber, and Scarlett, though they had not looked 
for Deliverance among them, and her presence 
caused a flutter of amazement, but all interest 
really centred on the two most prominent fig- 
ures ; namely, Lady Herford, beautiful and wan, 
and the round-eyed and terror-stricken face of 
Jenny Leaves. 

The preliminary prayer, long and soul-search- 
ing, had been offered, and the marshal now 
brought in and delivered the body of Anne Scar- 
lett, declaring that he had made " diligent search 
for images and such like " on the Scarlett premises, 
but could find none. 

Suffering acutely in this fearful prominence, and 
seeming to be alone and friendless before an as- 
sembly determined to condemn her, Anne yet 
bore herself with marvellous composure. Her 
face was white, and there were violet circles under 
her eyes, but she carried herself with dignity and 
self-possession, in spite of the manacles she wore, 
and although her soul was tortured with horrible 
doubts and anticipations of sharp trials yet in store 
for her. Her simple gown of gray with the white 
kerchief and filmy cap set off to perfection her 
almost faultless face and figure, and it seemed for 
a moment as if her beauty and defenceless con- 
dition appealed not only to the congregation but 
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to the judges themselves. But the involuntary 
wave of admiration subsided quickly, or was 
thrust aside as an inspiration of the devil, and the 
poor girl encountered none but stern and accusing 
glances, as she was led forward and placed upon 
the raised platform, between the pulpit and the 
congregation, elevated, as it seemed to her, upon a 
pinnacle of shame. Yet her fortitude did not 
entirely forsake her, and she listened with becom- 
ing attention to the proceedings, striving to keep 
her thoughts from wandering, and her glances 
from meeting those terrible eyes below her. 

It was customary, under the law of the colony, 
that the evidence of witnesses should be prepared 
in writing before the trial, and these depositions 
were produced in the presence of the deponents, 
to meet further inquiry, and in capital cases their 
presence was absolutely required. And in this 
instance of a preliminary examination in the meet- 
ing-house, the usual course was pursued, and one 
of the deacons, instead of a clerk of the court, 
proceeded to read the depositions in a monoto- 
nous and nasal tone that had but one virtue, and 
that was its carrying power. He wiped his horned 
spectacles and, adjusting them on the bridge of his 
long nose, began to read with an expression of 
settled gloom upon his pious features. 

" The deposition of Tabitha Garlic, who testifieth 
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and saith that, about two months ago, being in the 
meadows near the Mystic River, I saw the accused, 
Anne Scarlett, of Charlestown, kneeling at the side 
of a brook that runneth into the said river and there 
worshipping the devil or a familiar spirit, — which 
this deponent cannot say. Deponent further 
testifieth and saith, that, on charging the accused 
with having familiar intercourse with the devil, 
the said Anne Scarlett did, by certain spells and 
conjurations, cause the deponent to suffer great 
pain and that she pinched my legs and arms with 
red-hot irons, the marks being upon them until 
this day. And that same day, I saw a yellow bird 
upon Anne Scarlett's shoulder and she mocked me. 
The next night, about twelve o'clock, there ap- 
peared to me two cats, the one red and one black, 
and they said to me, ' serve me,' and I replied, I 
would not. Then the red cat said again, 'serve 
me,' and I cried out, * who are ye ? ' and the red 
cat said, * I am Anne Scarlett's familiar spirit,' and 
that same night my cow cast her calf. Deponent 
further testifieth and saith that Anne Scarlett told 
her that she meant to afflict Lady Herford, and 
did afflict her. A week ago, on the Sabbath, I saw 
Scarlett's yellow bird again, and it spoke to me, 
and invited me to attend a witches' sacrament in 
the forest, where Anne Scarlett signed her name in 
the Black Man's Book with Goody Glover's." 
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The clerk laid down the paper and cleared his 
throaty while an awful silence prevailed in the 
meeting-house, and to Anne it seemed but a mass 
of fixed accusing eyes riveted upon her with in- 
tense interest and horrified condemnation. On 
every side eyes, only eyes, staring, stern, un- 
blinking, and unmerciful ; they mocked her, they 
tortured her. The girl had led a sheltered life, se- 
cluded and placid in its current as the still-running 
of some forest stream, and here, all at once, she 
was lifted up before the magistrates as a malefactor, 
an instrument of the devil's malignity, and the ap- 
palling features of such a trial all but overwhelmed 
her; yet, so strong was her control over herself 
that she was outwardly calm, and the people mar- 
velled at her quiet aspect. Cotton Mather whisr 
pered aside to Judge Stoughton, that she bore 
herself with the hardihood of an old criminal 
rather than with the meekness of innocence. Yet 
to Anne the pause was so unbearable that she 
drew a deep breath of relief when she heard the 
deacon's melancholy tones again, reading the de- 
position of Goodwife Bibber, though to the girl's 
bewildered mind these strange recitals were scarcely 
more intelligible than the gibberish of some un- 
known tongue. Goody Bibber told at length 
the terrible afflictions of Lady Herford and her 
handmaid, Jenny Leaves, and then went on to 
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say that she herself had suffered from the witch's 
arts. 

*' On Thursday night about midnight, the door 
being locked when this deponent went to bed, I 
heard a great hog in the house grunt and make a 
noise as I thought willing to go out ; and, that I 
might not be disturbed in my sleep, I rose to let 
him out, and I found a hog in the house and the 
door unlocked. The door was firmly locked when 
we went to bed. 

" The next morning, a stick of links hanging in 
the chimney, they were thrown out of their place, 
and we hanged them up again, and they were 
thrown down again, and some into the fire. 

" The night following, I saw a little Indian bas- 
ket, that was in the loft before, come down the 
chimney. And I took the same basket, and put 
a piece of brick in it, and the basket with the brick 
was gone, and came down again the second time 
with the brick in it, and went up again the third 
time ; and came down again without the brick, and 
the brick came down a little after. 

" The next day, being the last day of the week, 
stones, sticks, and pieces of bricks came down, so 
that we could. not quietly dress our breakfast; and 
sticks of fire also came down at the same time, and 
a haunch of red deer, that was on the spit, went up 
and came not down. And the deponent asking 
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Jenny Leaves what came of the haunch, she said 
that Anne Scarlett told her that the Black Man did 
eat it on top of the chimney. 

" That day in the afternoon, being at the spin- 
ning-wheel, my thread was four times taken away, 
and came down the chimney ; again my wheel dis- 
appearing, came down the chimney. Again the 
same night, hearing a noise in the house, I arose, 
and saw a blue boar in the kitchen, the door being 
locked. When I cried out upon it, the blue boar 
did go out through the keyhole, though it was 
larger than a hog. And that night Lady Herford 
suffered terrible prickings in her hands and feet, 
and was seized with a terrible fit that lasted near 
half an hour ; at first she was so stiff she could 
not be bended, and at times her mouth was 
drawn on one side, and her body strained." 

Judge Stoughton turned solemnly upon the 
prisoner. 

"Anne Scarlett," he said, harshly, "you hear 
this testimony. What say you to it? " 

" I am perplexed at it, your worship," she 
replied, scornfully ; " why should these old women 
bear false witness against me? I have never 
harmed them." 

" *T is Satan that hardens your heart," retorted 
the magistrate, with a frown, and signed to the 
deacon to proceed with the depositions. 
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It was the testimony of Deliverance Scarlett, 
and though more brief than the others, it was more 
damaging, for it related Anne*s wonderful appear- 
ance in the thicket and her training under Good- 
man Scarlett who had been taught — so his widow 
now declared — by a wizard, and himself dealt in 
the black art. At this statement Anne turned 
from the deacon to the woman who stood opposite. 
Deliverance had set her hard face to bear out her 
part in the tragedy, but she shrank a little under 
the girrs indignant glance. 

" Alas," said Anne, in a passionate voice, " is it 
thus you speak of that good man, your husband ? 
May the dead arise to rebuke you ! " 

" Hear her," cried Goody Garlic, " she would 
fain use her sorcery under the very noses of the 
worshipful magistrates ; so did the witch of Endor 
raise up Samuel." 

** Peace, old woman," retorted the prisoner ; 
" either thou art mad or a false witness." 

"Silence!" thundered the magistrate, for the 
whole assembly began to murmur with excitement, 
** 't is for me to examine the accused," and turning 
to the prisoner, he addressed her with gloomy 
severity. 

" Anne, sometimes called Scarlett," he said, 
" you are now in the hands of authority. Tell me, 
therefore, why hurt you these persons ? " 
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"I did not hurt them; I am falsely accused," 
replied Anne, with indignation. 

** If you expect to find mercy in God," continued 
Stoughton, unmoved, "you must look for it, 
according to God's way, as it is set forth in His 
holy word — by confession." 

" Had I done this thing, I would confess it to 
my God," replied the prisoner, with quiet dignity, 
" and cry to Him for mercy, but, methinks, never 
to thee." 

The deputy-governor now interposed, and, lean- 
ing forward, bent his stern eyes upon her. 

" What familiar spirit have you familiarity 
with?" 

" None," she said, scornfully. 

" Have you made no contracts with the 
devil } " 

" God help me, no ! " cried Anne, with a despair- 
ing gesture. 

" She hath, she hath ! " cried Jenny Leaves, 
suddenly falling on her knees, where she had stood 
beside Lady Herford. " I see a man whispering 
in her ear." 

There was a deep sensation; dismay attacked 
the assembly; women screamed and fainted, while 
men rose in their places. Lady Herford began to 
rock slowly to and fro, twisting her body as if in 
pain, and her pale face became distorted. 
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" What said the man in your ear ? " demanded 
Stoughton sharply of Anne. 

The poor girl, beset on all sides, clasped her 
manacled hands and raised. them to her bosom, 
lifting her eyes to heaven. 

" Would God it were my good angel ! " she cried. 

At her words, Lady Herford fell rigid on the 
floor, and a dozen persons rushing forward to 
assist the stricken woman, the court was thrown 
into an uproar. When it subsided the magistrate 
again addressed the accused in tone^ of terrible 
displeasure. 

** Do you see now what you have done, wretched 
woman ? " he demanded, fiercely ; " why do you 
not tell the truth? Why do you continue to 
afflict these innocent persons?" 

" They are false witnesses," declared Anne, with 
vehemence, " for I am innocent." 

*' Who, then, do you employ to hurt them? " he 
asked, sharply. 

" I employ no one," she replied. 

"What creature do you employ, then } " 

" I employ no creature ! " 

" And do you deny that you have a familiar 
spirit?" cried Judge Stoughton. 

" I do deny it." 

At this Goodwife Scarlett desired to be heard, 

and was told to speak the truth and fear nothing. 

16 
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" She hath a familiar spirit," the woman declared ; 
" I have heard her at night talking to it, and 
there is one in this court that can affirm my 
testimony." 

" Who is that? " demanded the deputy-governor, 
coldly, his eye on the pale but beautiful prisoner^ 
who looked with scorn at her accuser. 

A profound silence prevailed after the recent 
disturlDance, and the goodwife's voice had great 
carrying power. 

" Yonder he stands, your worship," she said, 
pointing an eager finger; "come forth and bear 
testimony. Master Yule." 

At the sound of that name the prisoner nearly 
lost her self-control and almost sank to the ground, 
indeed she would have done so but for the strong 
arm of the marshal, who all the while stood guard 
over her. 

** Come hither, Master Yule," said the judge, 
sharply. 

"Alas," murmured Anne, in despair, " now am 
I indeed desolate. May God forgive him ! " 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE WITNESS 

I^RANCIS YULE responded reluctantly to the 
-*- magistrate's demands, and standing forth before 
tlie people found himself face to face with Anne, 
who, giving him one sad, reproachful glance, with- 
drew her eyes and listened in silence while Dame 
Scarlett recited the story that Anne herself had 
related of the walk among the willows near the 
Mystic River and of the figure that Yule had 
seen following her. This fateful piece of evi- 
dence was so cunningly repeated, and so wonder- 
fully interwoven with the meshes of the net that 
they were drawing around the unhappy girl, that 
she herself listened in amazement and heard, as 
if in an evil dream, the magistrate requiring Yule 
to be duly sworn, and then proceeding to ex- 
amine the new witness. 

" You have heard the testimony of this woman," 
said the deputy-governor; "do you affirm it or 
deny it?'' 

" I do deny that I ever saw any familiar spirit," 
retorted Yule, in a voice in which wrath was over- 
mastering grief. 
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"But you saw another figure following Anne 
Scarlett, and bearing a close resemblance to her?" 
said the magistrate, adroitly. 

The relations of the two lovers were generally 
known, and a breathless silence followed the ques- 
tion ; all eyes were turned upon the witness, whose 
strong face showed that a mighty storm was rag- 
ing in his bosom. He had come there unprepared 
for this challenge, though for days he had 
been haunted by Deliverance Scarlett's invidious 
charge, and now he could not foresee the effect 
of his answer, whatever it might be, although he felt 
that the court was hostile and the unhappy pris- 
oner without a single defender. The pause was 
unbroken ; he folded his arms on his breast and 
fixed his eyes steadily on the ground. 

"Why do you not answer?" demanded Judge 
Stoughton, sternly ; " hark ye, 't is in our power 
to cast you into prison until you find an an- 
swer." 

The magistrate's threat fell on indifferent ears, 
but another motive to reply moved Yule; he 
feared that his silence would be more injurious 
to the accused than the utterance of the truth, 
stripped of imaginative enlargement. 

" I saw a woman also in the willows at the same 
time with Anne," he said ; " but she was neither 
Anne's familiar spirit nor the devil." 
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Cotton Mather, who had been listening In im- 
patient silence, could forbear no longer. 

"How know you that?" he demanded, with 
triumph ; " your very reply doth show plainly that 
she hath a familiar spirit." 

" I utterly deny it," retorted Yule, fiercely, his 
hand unconsciously gripping at his sword ; " 't is 
an invention of the Evil One. If the devil did 
assume her likeness, what then? Did not he also 
assume the shape of Samuel? Do you account 
the prophet of Israel a wizard ? " 

" Nay," responded the divine, eager for the 
fray, " his late Majesty, James the First, wrote 
very acutely upon this very point. Samuel was 
dead, therefore did the devil appear in his shape. 
God doth not permit the devil to slander an in- 
nocent person upon earth. If my memory fails 
not, the king's very words bear on the case; 
he saith in part, 'for the cause why, as I take 
it, that God will not permit Satan to use the 
shapes and similitudes of any innocent persons 
at such unlawful times, is that God will not 
permit that any innocent persons shall be slan- 
dered with that vile defection; for thus the 
devil would find ways anew to calumniate the 
best.' " 

"It is written that he assumed the shape of 
an angel of light," retorted Yule, scornfully. 
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" Nay, but," began Dr. Mather, zealous and 
determined, " it is also written — " 

But he was interrupted at the climax of his 
argument by Lady Herford, who had fixed her 
eyes wildly on Francis Yule. 

" He is bewitched, he is bewitched ! " she cried, 
suddenly springing to her feet, her beautiful hair 
falling unbound about her shoulders. " I see her 
yellow bird about his head ! " 

" Where dost thou see it, madam ? " demanded 
Stoughton, eagerly, casting an uneasy glance about 
him. 

My lady was pointing, her slender figure 
swaying like a reed, her eyes turned up and 
fixed. 

" Yonder ! " she said ; " it sits upon the beam 
above his head." 

Poor Jenny Leaves, beside herself with terror, 
fell shrieking on the floor, and rolled there, an 
abject spectacle. 

The Reverend Cotton Mather raised hands and 
eyes to heaven. 

" T is a grievous exhibition of the power of the 
kingdom of Satan," he said, in a deep tone; " 'tis 
a time of affliction for this community, of grief 
to the righteous colony of Massachusetts. See 
the terrors of these poor people that this ne- 
fandous witch doth torture under the eyes of the 
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magistrates and ministers. Anne Scarlett," he 
cried, turning to her with fiery zeal, ** give the 
glory to God and confess, else wilt thou perish, 
body and soul, in hell fire ! " 

The great assemblage groaned and swayed under 
the spell of superstitious terror. Even the magis- 
trates wiped the cold perspiration from their 
foreheads, while poor Jenny, wrought to a state of 
frenzy, lay in a fit, foaming at the mouth. The 
women screaming ran hither and thither, pressing 
back amid the already wild confusion. The minis- 
ters fell to prayer, which, however, was scarcely 
heeded in the noise and commotion. 

Meanwhile a storm cloud, that had been gather- 
ing swiftly, swept over the devoted town, and a 
mighty flash illumined the scene, accompanied by 
a roar of thunder so deep and awful that the very 
earth seemed to quake with its reverberations, and 
the wind howled about the building, agitating the 
stout structure until it quivered like a reed in the 
tempest. 

" T is an awful season, " cried Cotton Mather, his 
voice scarcely audible in the uproar ; " *t is a plain 
manifestation of the Almighty's just displeasure. 
Woman, thou art surely guilty, therefore seek 
God's mercy and confess, for 't is written that the 
witch shall die." 

At these fearful words all eyes turned toward the 
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wretched prisoner, looking to see flames of fire leap 
up and consume her, but Anne was unable to an- 
swer. Overcome at last by the strain and the ex- 
citement, she sank down upon the steps of the 
platform, and lay unconscious at the feet of her 
judges. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

MY lady's last appeal 

'T^HE great storm that burst over Boston on the 
-■■ day of Anne*s examination before the magis- 
trates wrought mighty havoc in the land. Houses 
were unroofed, palisades, that had been built to re- 
sist the savages, were broken down by the giant of 
the tempest, and mighty trees, crowned in the 
beauty of venerable years, were prostrated beside 
the yearling growth of pines and birches. The 
lightning, too, invited doubtless by the powers of 
evil, had visited the devoted settlement, destroying 
two dwellings by fire and shrivelling to a cinder 
the great elm that stood but twenty yards from 
Zerubbabel Bowditch's door, thus furnishing an- 
other fruitful source of conjecture, for the good- 
ies confidently asserted that it had been commonly 
haunted by the black and red cats and the yellow 
bird, Anne's familiars, who sat down amongst its 
limbs, a happy society of opposites. The prison, 
too, had received a bolt, though here but little 
damage was sustained, doubtless because the 
Prince of Air was willing to protect his subject. 
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In the forest the tempest had cut wide swaths of 
devastation, and broken boughs floated even in the 
rivers, which, in their turn, swollen by the furious 
sea, had risen above their banks and poured their 
turbid waters over the low salt meadows, and filled 
the marshes until they sparkled like little inland 
seas. Everywhere the storm had set its sign- 
manual, and Francis Yule observed the tokens of 
its fury as he walked along the banks of the 
Charles toward the spot where he usually crossed 
in his canoe to Boston. His mood was as gloomy 
as the day, for the sky was heavily veiled by low- 
hanging clouds, and the mist lay like smoke over 
the wooded hills. Ever since the trial of Anne, he 
had been tempest-tossed in mind and heart. He 
was denied access to her, and could only conjec- 
ture what her thoughts must be of his conduct and 
his evidence. On one point his perturbed mind 
was clarified : he loved the girl, witch or no witch, 
and his passion for her was rather vitalized than 
dispelled by this great trial. His mind was not in 
advance of his times, if it was of hardier mettle than 
many others, and he was deeply tinctured with su- 
perstition. He did not deny the existence of witch- 
craft, he rather held it in abhorrence, and he was 
not wholly unshaken by the signs and wonders of 
which he was a witness. The sight, too, of that 
figure among the willows, Anne's double, haunted 
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him with persistence, but above all this he loved 
her, and was determined to love her still, witch or 
not. But there was much in the public disgrace, 
in the calumny that assailed her name, in the awful 
charges against her, to try the faith of the most 
devoted lover, and it is no marvel that he sought 
solitary places in which to meditate and to meet 
his own soul face to face. It was the great hour 
of fate ; he must either stand with her, pilloried by 
the public scorn and terror, or he must desert her 
at once and forever. 

The first course would have been impossible to 
a coward, and Yule was not a coward. It was no 
light thing to array himself against the public 
opinion of the colony, for it was a ponderous 
force in those days, when ribaldry and ridicule had 
no part in it, and it set itself solemnly against the 
evil-doer, magnifying every spot on the white 
robes of the elect, and covering the uncovenanted 
sinner with a coating of pitch. The smallest of- 
fence carried with it a degree of obloquy somewhat 
out of proportion with its own heinousness ; and 
the crime of witchcraft, then accounted the most 
deadly on the catalogue, a treason against God 
Almighty, was invested with a horror so great 
that no punishment was too heavy for it, and the 
condemned witch was commonly excommunicated, 
and when hung refused Christian burial. The long 
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list of sufferers in England and Scotland had been 
subjected to every indignity, and even to physical 
torture ; indeed, no victim in the New World, with 
one terrible exception, ever suffered a worse fate 
than those of the Old, and that one person, Giles 
Corey, was not pressed to death for witchcraft, but 
for refusing to plead, and he died under an old 
English law, and not through a colonial enact- 
ment. The law in the Plantations that inflicted 
death for witchcraft was the same as the parlia- 
mentary statute of the first year of James the First.^ 
There had been other statutes, one of Henry the 
Eighth and one of Elizabeth, but in both instances 
death was only inflicted where the witch was ac- 
cused of using her arts to kill, making the statute, 
therefore, only capital in case of murder. But to 
the grim inhabitants of New England witchcraft 
was more terrible than murder, — the last crime 
killed the body, the first was aimed against the 
soul ; and more than one philosopher and preacher 
had advanced the idea that Satan, driven slowly 
from his strongholds in the old haunts of Chris- 

1 It is claimed by one eminent authority, Judge Upham, that 
there was no colonial statute inflicting death for witchcraft until 
the old parliamentary statute was amended in 1692. I find 
" murder, sodomy, and witchcraft " leading the capital crimes in 
Hutchinson's statement of the first laws of the colony that were 
compiled under the authority of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, chiefly by Bellingham and Cotton, and revised by Winthrop. 
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tianity, had fled to the New World, there to set 
up his kingdom among the savages, who were 
commonly accounted worshippers of the devil. 
Therefore the zeal of the ministers who arrayed 
themselves against this diabolical art, as cham- 
pions of Christ's kingdom, and their flocks gath- 
ered, awe-stricken, to their aid. It took no small 
courage to espouse the cause of an accused witch, 
and if Francis Yule had not been a man of courage 
he would have deserted Anne at once. The cru- 
cible of love is happily not always such a fiery 
test, else many a brave lover might show the white 
feather rather than ascend the scaffold or the pil- 
lory beside the object of his affections. " No man 
hath greater love than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friend." O mighty Heart, who knew all 
other hearts so well, how small, to Thy divine 
compassion, must our little souls seem! — small 
enough to pass through the eye of a needle ! 

It was a dark hour certainly for a young man's 
soul, but Yule arose from the trial a better and a 
wiser man. He had come to the parting of the 
ways; he must either suffer with her or desert 
her, and he unhesitatingly chose the former, — 
even in his darker hours, when fearful doubts as- 
sailed him, and the legends of her origin refused 
to be dismissed. But if his love for her had ever 
wavered, it had been reclaimed by the sight of her 
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defenceless courage at her trial ; it was not m his 
generous nature to desert her, though the means 
of serving her were hard to find, especially since 
he lay under the shadow of suspicion and was 
reported to be under the spell of her witchcraft. 
And sometimes, amid the storm of her accusers, 
he wondered if it was indeed a spell that held him. 
But the more he dwelt upon it, the more resolutely 
he cast the thought from him and remembered 
only the witchery of her loving and tender ways. 
Haunted by such thoughts as these, and far from 
any resolution that could guide his future conduct. 
Yule walked the river path. The spot was pecu- 
liarly deserted, except on the occasion of religious 
meetings or on market days, when the ferry was 
used by persons passing to and fro. Here, too, 
the gloom of the encircling forest approached near 
to the water's edge, casting its black shadows in 
the bosom of the stream, and the silence was as 
awe-inspiring as the solitude. Yule was so deeply 
absorbed in his own feelings, so wrapt in thought, 
that he saw little of his surroundings ; nor was he 
conscious of the approach of two figures from the 
road until one fell behind and the other, a woman, 
advanced toward him, and, finding herself unob- 
served, spoke his name. Still he did not heed her, 
turning his back upon her, until she called again. 
** Francis ! " she said, in clearer tones. 
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He started and turned upon Lady Herford. She 
was wrapped in a long cloak, the hood drawn over 
her head, but not concealing her face that looked 
out from it, thin and almost ashen in color, for the 
weeks had told upon her. He cast a stern glance 
at her, bowed ceremoniously, and would have 
walked on, but she put out her hand with an im- 
perative gesture. 

" Will you not speak to me, Francis? " she said, 
plaintively. 

" Of what avail is it } " he answered, gloomily ; 
" *t is your hand that has wrought so much mischief 
here." 

** Mine ? " she repeated, with well-feigned sur- 
prise ; ** nay, 't is I who am the victim, — I am ill." 

The pallor of her face and her haggard eyes so 
fully bore out her words that he acknowledged it, 
saying that she looked ill indeed. 

"And so I am," she retorted, with a bitter 
laugh, reading no sympathy in his eyes. " I am 
dying of a broken heart, Francis, as I believe 
many women die. We know that Lady Went- 
worth died for poor Monmouth, and why not I, 
since the man I love is dead to me at heart? But 
't is not of that I came to speak, I — " she stopped, 
catching her breath under his unrelenting eye, ** I 
am sorry that she is a witch — that this grief has 
fallen on you." 
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He looked at her a while in silence, watching 
her face change and her blue eyes shift under his 
scrutiny. As she looked at him, the two souls 
studied each other, sounding depths that neither 
had fathomed before. She found him harder than 
she had dreamed, and he began to dimly divine 
the quicksands of her far subtler nature. 

" She is no witch,** he said, deliberately, " nor 
do I believe you think her one.*' 

A flame of passion leaped into her eyes. 

" She is a witch,** she declared, in a low, clear 
voice, ** and the witch must die ! *' 

" As soon as a bright star shall fall from heaven,** 
he replied, steadily, " as soon as an angel shall 
soil the white robe of her immortality.** 

"Satan himself is a fallen angel,** she cried, 
" and she is Satan*s instrument to destroy your 
soul. Think of its peril ! ** 

He smiled involuntarily. "*Tis a new r61e, 
madam, that of preacher ! ** 

She bit her lip, and then suddenly laid her hand 
on his arm, looking eagerly, beseechingly, into 
his face, all her old tricks of innocent beauty 
returning to her. 

" Francis,** she whispered, " I love you. For- 
give me, for I know not what I do, that terrible 
woman possesses me night and day ! ** 

He drew back from her touch. " Nay,** he 
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said, sternly, " you deceive yourself with your own 
imagination." 

She gave him a strange look ; his tone and ges- 
ture told her more plainly than words that she had 
no influence with him, and despair seized upon her. 
She had done too much, dared too much to lose. 
Like a drowning creature she clutched at a straw. 

** Is your love for me so dead? " she exclaimed ; 
** mayhap I do deserve that it should be so — but 
can it be that, after all, you love her? *' she added, 
passionately, — *' love a witch? " 

" Mildred," he said, sternly, " did you think 
me a coward to forsake the woman who had 
chosen me for her husband? Nay, if I forgot her, 
it would be in the hour of prosperity, not when 
she needed me so much." 

" Alas ! " she replied, " I see how it is ; ye feel 
it a point of honor to defend her — but of what 
avail ? Ye cannot save her." 

" T is more than a point of honor," he retorted, 
folding his arms on his bosom and looking at her 
steadily. 

She read his eyes, and a terrible change swept 
the eagerness of reviving hope from her aspect. 
She broke into a peal of wild laughter. 

"I see," she cried, "you love her — you love 
the scarlet woman ! But — by the Lord, she shall 
die ! " 

17 
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And she broke out again with such wild, hyster- 
ical laughter that he thought her indeed possessed 
of the devil, and stood staring after her as she fled 
swiftly along the path and disappeared into the 
woods. 

Here Jenny Leaves awaited her with a quaking 
heart, dreading even her own shadow at noonday. 
My lady caught the girl by the arm and shook 
her with such violence that the poor little hand- 
maid shrieked aloud. 

" I tell ye, wench," cried her mistress, wildly, 
" the witch shall die ! " 

'* Oh, Lord, my lady — let me go ! ** screamed 
Jenny, trembling, " I believe that you are mad ! " 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN PRISON 

T T 7ITHIN the prison the weeks dragged wea- 
^^ rily, and the four walls of Anne's cell 
seemed daily to contract and press in upon the 
prisoner until a strange delusion possessed her 
mind. She began to fancy that those grim walls 
were closing, closing on her, and that, at last, 
they would crush her to death by inches, unless 
she plucked them down upon her, as Samson 
broke the pillars of the temple. Accustomed to a 
free and wholesome life, full of healthful exercise 
and homely labor, the girl pined in her cell, like 
a wild bird in a cage, and her sensitive nature was 
wrought upon by the horror of the charges 
against her, her loneliness, and the constant per- 
secutions of those who came either to examine 
her or to exhort her to repentance. She began to 
be haunted with strange visions by night that 
broke her uneasy sleep, and assailed by horrible 
doubts by day, when she counted the slow hours 
by the progress of a ray of sunlight that crept into 
her room in the morning and quitted it a little 
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past noonday, and after that she had no better 
timepiece than the shadow cast by the pine that 
grew not many yards from the prison, and be- 
came, in some sort, her dearest friend. It was a 
tall pine, straight as an Indian arrow, and already 
venerable with untold years ; lichens had gathered 
on its stalwart trunk and an Indian symbol was 
sblazed on the side that faced the rising sun. Its 
mighty branches waved but gently in the wind, as 
though their ponderous strength could well with- 
stand its wildest gust, and the long pine cones 
promised to kindle many a goodwife's fire for the 
coming winter. For autumn was at hand ; two long 
months had Anne lain in prison waiting the final 
sentence of the court, and October had stretched 
its mantle of crimson and gold over the forest and 
the chill wind was blowing from the north. And 
all this while no friend had spoken to the girl. 
Yule was steadily denied communication with her, 
but this she knew not, and her sinking heart be- 
gan to believe in his indifference. 

Such an experience could not fail to exercise a 
deep influence on any nature, and Anne's fortitude 
began to falter. She found herself an object of 
abhorrence, even the jailers seemed to fear her, and 
her friends and acquaintances shunned her, and 
dwelling there, in close communion with her own 
sorely wounded heart, the poor thing began to 
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believe there must indeed be some baleful quality 
about her, and a horror crept into her mind — in- 
troduced there by the old idle tales of her origin — 
and she fancied herself a changeling of the forest. 
In similar circumstances, imagination wrought 
more dreadful manifestations, and children ac- 
cused their own parents, and women confessed 
themselves witches, and described their dealings 
in demonology. Anne did none of these things, 
but the haunting horror that possessed her began 
to show in her eyes, and at the slightest sound she 
cast a startled glance over her shoulder, half ex- 
pecting a vision of the Black Man. 

The ministers came to pray with her, thereby 
increasing her tortures, but without wringing a 
confession from her. She shrank from them in- 
deed, as the chief instruments of her destruction, 
and sat watching them in stony silence while they 
prayed and exhorted, her conduct adding fuel 
to the fire of persecution and giving a weapon to 
her adversaries. But the girl was, for the time, 
reckless, and full of horror at the wickedness 
that could torment her so under the guise of piety. 
Her heart was wrung, too, with a yet deeper 
anguish at the thought of Yule's desertion. She 
had heard him called to witness against her with 
an amazement that, for the moment, thrust out the 
pain, but in the long weeks that followed she had 
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a season for reflection, and for every refinement of 
self-torment. In the generosity of her own affec- 
tion she could not conceive of Yule's attitude at 
all; his half-hearted yielding to Lady Herford's 
manoeuvres, his hesitations under the ordeal of the 
choice that had been thrust upon him, to stand by 
her in ignominy, or to desert her. To one of 
Anne's nature such a case was unimaginable; her 
love was of the sort that is best purified by fire, 
and she would have accompanied him to the scaf- 
fold with as little thought of herself as any martyr 
that ever suffered in a holy cause. But an unself- 
ish passion like hers, rare in this world, has, too, 
its limitations in its lack of comprehension of 
lesser love. Believing herself deserted, Anne was 
yet noble enough to forgive him, and to think of 
him sadly, as a woman does of one who has fallen 
below the high standard that her heart erected. 
She could love him still, nor did she try to thrust 
him out of her heart. His desertion did not mat- 
ter, she thought sadly; nothing mattered now, save 
those four awful walls that were surely, surely 
closing in upon her. A mind less vigorous would 
have been unbalanced under such conditions, but 
Anne had one outlet which saved her, and that 
was prayer. In her solitude she talked to her 
Maker as a child might to its father, and the 
poor tormented spirit found a refuge and a com- 
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fort; for the Eternal Ear is never closed, though 
sometimes it seems that even a father's patience 
must be well-nigh exhausted with these endless 
and unwitting petitions. 

Thus the heavily weighted hours, fraught with 
so much agony, dragged on until the meeting of 
the court in October, when Anne Scarlett was 
brought to final trial. The girl, half crushed by 
sorrow, alone and without counsel, was to meet the 
most august body in the colony, and plead to an 
indictment for a crime that was unparalleled in in- 
famy in the eyes of the community. No help was 
vouchsafed her, no advice, no sympathy; when a 
person was accused of the black art, men seemed 
to prejudge and condemn, and even the magis- 
trates proceeded on the assumption of guilt. The 
accused was not innocent ; until proved otherwise 
she was guilty, and was there to suffer the just 
punishment of a heinous sin. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SENTENCE 

THOUGH strenuous in his adherence to sim- 
plicity of habit, the Puritan had so deep a re- 
gard for the majesty of the law that he loved pomp 
and ceremony in its administration, and looked on 
with unctuous satisfaction at election day pro- 
cessions, yie formal installation of his own chosen 
governor and magistrates, and at the grim sessions 
of the General Court of the colony; a body 
that was vested under the charter with almost su- 
preme power, and had been a thorn in the side of 
the colonial office of the British government. But 
the loss of the charter and the arrival of the royal 
governor had changed the usual course of pro- 
cedure, and the old magistrates had given place 
to the power of the governor's council. On oc- 
casions when Andros was absent, Dudley acted as 
deputy-governor, supported by Stoughton as next 
to him among the judges, and it was before these 
personages that the prisoner must appear. It was, 
therefore, with no little pomp and ceremony that 
the event of Anne Scarlett's trial for witchcraft 
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was heralded throughout Boston and the vicinity, 
and a vast assemblage gathered to witness the 
solemn proceeding, whereby the kingdom of Satan 
was to be vanquished and the righteous colony of 
Massachusetts delivered from the machinations of 
his evil angels. And when the marshal brought 
in his prisoner, still heavily ironed, the court-room 
was already full to overflowing. 

But Anne was scarcely conscious of the august 
dignity of the court ; her eyes, dimmed- by sleep- 
lessness and sorrow, saw little of the pomp of the 
assemblage. She did, indeed, behold the row of 
solemn, grim-visaged men who were to decide her 
fate and sit in judgment on her innocence. She 
saw there the figure of the deputy-governor 
Dudley, in the room of Andros, the least unkind, 
perhaps, of her judges, though there to bear the 
heaviest part in the proceedings, since it was usual 
for the governor or his deputy to pronounce the 
sentence, and on an occasion like this, when there 
was a fixed purpose to clothe the law with all its 
majesty, its highest officer was, of necessity, its 
mouthpiece, and invested with the final authority to 
consign the condemned to her fate. There, too, 
was Stoughton, dark and grim, with an eye of 
steel and a brow of foreboding, apparelled in the 
rich though sober dress that became his dignity, 
his neckcloth decorated with rich embroidery, a 
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passing tribute on the judge's part to the devil. 
Next to him was Wait Winthrop, a weaker and a 
kindlier man, but overawed by the acrimony and 
the zeal of his associate, and further on was the 
Reverend Cotton Mather himself, his black cloth 
and spotless bands suggesting his office, but the 
fiery zeal of his restless eye and the relentless 
mouth bespeaking no meek and merciful preacher 
of the Gospel, but rather a firebrand cast amidst 
the erring sinners to consume them. The rev- 
erend divine seemed indeed suited to utter the 
cry of the Psalmist, "The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up." Beyond Stoughton, on the 
other side, were Judge Shrimpton, one of the 
Councillors, and Judge Gedney, who was yet to 
serve his term as a persecutor in Salem, and with 
him were three ministers of the Gospel gathered to 
witness this extraordinary case. A terrible array of 
legal and spiritual talent to pit against one poor de- 
fenceless girl. Anne looked wearily away from 
these forbidding faces and beheld the beautiful 
features of Lady Herford, who sat between her 
husband and Jenny Leaves. The young prisoner 
shuddered; this woman's beauty seemed to 
exercise some baleful spell upon her, and she 
began almost to fear her, as one who was in- 
deed skilled in that very black art of which she 
accused Anne. There was no comfort anywhere. 
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The building was close packed with an eager 
crowd, and the upturned faces looked all in one 
direction, until the poor girl could think of noth- 
ing but that former scene in the meeting-house, and 
the repetition of her misery almost crushed her 
powers of resistance — tried beyond endurance. 
Indeed, she was so deeply agitated that she started, 
as if from some frightful dream, when she heard a 
strange voice slowly reading the indictment : — 

" By the name of Anne Scarlett, you are here, 
before this court, charged, in the name of his 
Majesty, that, not having the fear of God before 
your eyes nor in your heart, being seduced by 
the devil, and yielding to his malicious motion, 
about the end of July last, at Charlestown, to 
have familiarity or consulted with a familiar 
spirit, making a covenant with him; and have 
used divers devilish practices by witchcraft, to 
the hurt of the persons of Mildred Herford, 
Jenny Leaves, Tabitha Garlic, Deliverance Scar- 
lett, and Abigail Bibber, against the word of God 
and the laws of this jurisdiction, long since made 
and published, and contrary to our sovereign lord 
the King, his crown and dignity." 

There was a momentary pause, and in the still- 
ness Anne seemed to hear only the dull beating 
of her own heart, and then, as if from a distance, 
came the voice of the deputy-governor, addressing 
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her. She turned her head and, encountering his 
gloomy eyes, remained gazing at him with frozen 
composure, scarcely conscious that she saw him. 

"Anne Scarlett," he said slowly, weighing his 
words, and letting them fall one by one, heavily 
charged with terror for the offender, " you under- 
stand whereof you are charged; namely, to be 
guilty of sundry acts of witchcraft. What say you 
to it? Speak the truth, as you will answer it be- 
fore God another day." 

Anne attempted to raise her hand, and her man- 
acles clashed ominously, the noise sending a shud- 
der through the court. She made her plea almost 
mechanically, though her voice penetrated the re- 
motest corner of the room. 

'* Not guilty," she said. 

'* Speak the truth," admonished the magistrate, 
sternly; and then turning to the witnesses, he 
added, in gentler accents, "and so you that are 
afflicted, you must speak the truth, as you will 
answer it before the Almighty. Tabitha Garlic, 
doth this woman hurt you?" 

Goody Garlic rolled her head from side to side, 
her eyes fixed and showing a wide rim of white 
below the pupil. Plainly she was possessed with 
a deaf and dumb spirit, and this exhibition of the 
triumphant power of witchcraft had a terrible effect 
in convincing the assembly of the guilt of the ac- 
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cused. Stoughton, already satisfied that Anne was 
a witch, turned with an air of triumph and whis- 
pered aside to Mather, the two zealous heads 
wagging in unison. 

"Abigail Bibber, does she hurt you? " asked the 
judge. 

And Goodwife Bibber, seeing the splendid re- 
sults of Garlic's dramatic efforts, stiffened also, 
and, rolling up her eyes, could not speak. 

"Deliverance Scarlett, does she hurt you?" 
questioned the magistrate. 

Deliverance could not hush her malice; hers 
was a triumph after years of secret jealousy and 
hidden hatred, and it is said that still waters run 
deep. 

"Yea, your worship, many times. Since she 
hath lain in jail in Boston, she hath come to me 
in her shift and choked me." 

" Did she ever bring the book ? " interposed 
Stoughton, eagerly. 

" Aye, always.** 

"What to do?** 

"To write my name in blood in it.*' 

"What — this woman?*' demanded the magis- 
trate, sharply. 

" Yes, sir.** 

"Are you sure?** 
I swear it," protested Deliverance, dramatic- 
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ally, planting herself squarely, her aggressive face 
toward the court. 

Stoughton turned a relentless glance upon the 
prisoner. 

"What do you say, Anne Scarlett, to these 
things?" he asked. 

** I take God in heaven to be my witness that I 
know nothing of it," she replied, sadly ; " I am as 
innocent as an unborn child." 

The judge leaned back in his seat and cast a 
meaning glance at his associates, which seemed to 
say, " What blasphemy ! " Meanwhile the deputy- 
governor directed the reading of Lady Mildred 
Herford's deposition, and a breath of excitement 
passed over the assembly. Here was the pith of 
the proceeding, the original charge, the strongest 
proof, so it was whispered, of the guilt of the 
accused, and Anne herself listened with as much 
amazement as the rest to the long and terrible 
accusation. 

"The deposition of Mildred Herford, who testi- 
fieth and saith, that on the 8th of August last, at 
noon, I saw the apparition of Anne Scarlett, who 
grievously tortured me, and urged me to write in 
her book, which I refused. She then told me that 
her adopted father, Adam Scarlett, would appear 
to me presently and tell me a great many lies, but 
I should not believe him. Then immediately ap- 
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peared to me the form of a man in a winding sheet, 
and a napkin about his head, at which I was greatly 
affrighted; and he turned his face toward Anne 
Scarlett and looked very red and angry, and told 
her that she had been a cruel daughter to him, and 
that his blood did cry for vengeance against her ; 
and also told her that he would be pardoned and 
clothed in white robes in heaven, when she should 
be cast into hell, and immediately she vanished 
away. And as soon as she was gone he turned 
his face toward me, and looked as pale as a white 
wall, and told me that he was Adam Scarlett, and 
that Anne had murdered him. And he said that 
she was a witch's brat, and that the Black Man 
left her in the wood for him to find. It was his 
punishment, because he had once been a wizard, 
but afterwards repented and was sorry for it. And 
he charged me that I should tell these things to 
the magistrates before Anne Scarlett's face; and 
if she did not own them, he did not know but he 
should appear there. Two weeks ago also, one 
morning about sun-rising, as I was in bed, before 
I rose, I saw the prisoner at the bar stand in the 
chamber by the window ; and she looked on me 
and smiled on me, and presently struck me on the 
side of the head because I would not go with her 
to a witch sacrament, and she otherwise grievously 
afflicted me ; and then I saw her go out under the 
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end window, at a little crevice about so big as I 
could thrust my hand into." 

In the horrified pause that followed these terrible 
revelations, every eye turned fiercely upon the pris- 
oner now doubly accused of witchcraft and murder. 
As for Anne, amazement at the wickedness of such 
inventions overcame even her pain and anger, and 
she turned a wondering look upon Lady Hcrford. 
She forgot the dignity of the court and the terrible 
import of the proceedings. 

" How can you so swear away my life?" she 
cried, turning upon her enemy almost fiercely; 
'* think you nothing of that other judgment before 
your God? " 

" Mark what she saith," Cotton Mather whis- 
pered to Stoughton ; " she calls Him not her God ! 
The witch dares not: so it is written, even the 
devils believe and tremble." 

But Anne's cry was little heeded ; the deputy- 
governor was questioning Lady Herford in regard 
to her invitation to a diabolical sacrament, more 
wicked in the eye of the court than the charge of 
murder. 

" I was most grievously afflicted," my lady said, 
meekly, " and in such peril of soul that I dared 
scarcely to resist her arts, when she did five sev- 
eral times appear to me and bid me come to a 
witch sacrament." 
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" In what form did she appear to you ? " de- 
manded the magistrate, solemnly. 

** In a gray cloak with a gray hood and top-knot, 
and with a black cat or a yellow bird upon her 
shoulder," declared Mildred, calmly, her blue eyes 
flashing a sudden defiance at the prisoner. 

" T is false," cried Anne, with passionate despair, 
" and you know it ! " 

" Silence ! " said the deputy-governor, severely, 
" 't is not for you to interrupt the witness." 

Anne pressed her hands together, raising her 
eyes to heaven with a look of frantic appeal for 
higher help, and immediately, as if with a common 
impulse, the five witnesses took the same attitude, 
with eyes fixed on the roof, and then Lady Herford 
and J^nny fell forward on the floor in convulsions 
with such cries and frantic gestures that the court 
was thrown into wild confusion, women rushing for- 
ward to assist them and the men crowding about to 
witness such an awful spectacle. 

" Let her but touch them," suggested Mather 
to the magistrates, " the evil in them will return 
to her and they shall recover. This hath been 
proved aforetime." 

" Marshal, compel the prisoner to touch the af- 
flicted," ordered Judge Stoughton, leaning forward 
to watch the efficacy of the test. 

And Anne was led toward her enemies and made 
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to lay her hand upon them, and the result was so 
immediate and amazing that the girl herself re- 
coiled, seized with horror, for it seemed as if there 
must be some wonderful power in her touch. The 
writhing forms of Lady Herford and Jenny Leaves 
immediately returned to their natural condition, 
and the fixed eyes of Garlic and her two compan- 
ions looked naturally upon the assembly again, and 
they recovered speech. Judge Stoughton turned 
sternly to the accused. 

" You saw what happened, Anne Scarlett, " he 
said, " now look upon them. Who hurt them, then, 
but you?" 

Anne looked sadly at him, weary and dejected, 
yet she would not yield. 

" I cannot help it," she said. " I did not hurt 
them; they were feigning." 

"You did not hurt them ! " exclaimed Stoughton, 
angrily; "what then kept them from testifying?" 

"Satan, mayhap," she answered; "how can I 
tell?" 

" How comes the devil so loath to have any 
testimony borne against you ? " demanded the 
magistrate, keenly. 

The prisoner made no reply, but fixed her eyes 
upon the ground. Despair had seized upon the 
poor girl's heart, and she felt it useless to contend 
against so many, but her silence was far differently 
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interpreted, and a little ripple of applause stirred 
the grim quiet of the court. Surely, Stoughton 
was a second Daniel come to judgment ; he had hit 
upon the kernel of the matter. 

Meanwhile Goody Garlic, having recovered her 
speech in the very nick of time, was called to the 
stand and after much cross-questioning admitted, in 
deep repentance, that she had so far yielded to 
Anne's evil machination as to go with her to a 
witch meeting, though, being there, she had re- 
sisted the devil and been, at last, cast out in great 
affliction, thus happily escaping the consequences 
of her sin. The evil-minded old creature gave her 
testimony with the tone of injured innocence ; her 
drawn, malicious countenance a strange contrast 
to the white face of the prisoner, yet the sym- 
pathy of the court went with the witness. Every 
ear was strained to gather up each word of the 
wondrous tale as the magistrate slowly drew it forth 
from her apparently reluctant lips. 

" How did you go? " he asked. 

" I rode upon a pole and Scarlett behind me. 
We rode taking hold of one another, and were there 
presently." 

" Did you go through the trees or over them? " 

" I do not know how we went ; I saw no trees or 
path,** replied Garlic, sighing deeply, " but was pres- 
ently there, when we were up.** 
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" Where did ye go ? " 

" In the great pasture by Winthrop's grant at 
Mystic, your worship," she replied; " 'twas there 
they said that Goody Glover went. There were 
many there, but I could not see well their faces 
except that of the prisoner at the bar; they told 
me that there were many witches in these parts. 
The Black Man, all in black clothes, served the 
sacrament unto them at the same time, with red 
bread and red wine like blood, and they did 
afflict me because I would not sign their book." 

"And are you sure that Anne Scarlett was 
there ? " demanded Stoughton, grimly. 

" Aye, your worship," Goody Garlic declared ; 
** to prevail with me to sign the book, she told me 
that, if I would put my hand to it, she would give me 
some clothes, and would not afflict me any more. 
And when I did steadfastly refuse, she cast me out 
by the hair of the head and did beat me so that I 
lay like one dead for two days in my house." 

At this, evidence that it was plain satisfied the 
court. Dame Garlic was allowed to stand down 
and the examination of the others followed. But 
it was but a weary repetition, and Anne ceased to 
reply to it. Her irons weighed heavily upon her 
exhausted fr|ime, and despair had so laid hold upon 
her that she listened in a kind of trance to the 
rest of the grim proceeding. 
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She was not roused until she heard the name 
of Francis Yule cried three times and, at last, he 
was pronounced absent. Anne drew her breath 
deeply ; she knew not whether she was thankful 
or not; had he forsaken her altogether? She 
could not tell, and the dull pain in her heart could 
scarcely be more terrible. She listened with ears 
that heard little, or hearing could not understand. 
The case was given to the jury with a long and 
solemn charge, which left them in little doubt of 
the nature of the verdict that was expected from 
them, and she was allowed a brief respite while 
those grave personages considered her doom. 

She sank down almost unconscious on the settle 
in the ante-chamber, and could not touch the 
glass of wine that the marshal pressed upon her, 
his not unkindly eyes dwelling pityingly upon the 
poor young creature, who he knew was doomed. 
But she was even unaware of his covert sympathy ; 
her heart was too heavily burdened, her mind too 
bewildered by adversity, to snatch even at this 
straw of friendship. It was in this state that she 
was taken back into the court-room to hear the 
verdict of guilty and to receive the sentence. 

She was vaguely aware of row after row of stern 
faces below her in the half dusky room ; she saw 
the grim look on the countenances of magistrates 
and ministers, and she heard far off the monotonous 
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voice of the foreman of the jury giving the ver- 
dict. Then the awe-stricken silence that fell op- 
pressed her, and she listened for some sound that 
would break the spell, and, lo, it was the sweet note 
of a belated song-bird outside the window; the 
crowd stirred and murmured, " the yellow bird ! " 
At last her name was spoken sharply by the dep- 
uty-governor, and she looked up at a dark figure, 
outlined sharply above those others, who seemed to 
embody all that was grim and sombre and forbid- 
ding. It was a strange picture: the magistrates, 
frowning and stern, clothed with the majesty of the 
law, the angry, condemning crowd, and the slender, 
solitary figure with the pale and beautiful face. 
In a dream she heard the preamble, and only at the 
last did her senses clear so that she understood 
the full purport of the awful words that were being 
pronounced against her. 

" You shall be carried," said the deputy-governor, 
in a stern tone, his eyes upon the accused and his 
right hand uplifted, " from this place to the place 
from whence you came, and from thence to the 
place of execution, and there hang till you be 
dead." 



CHAPTER XXX 

ANNE AND HER LOVER 

^T^HE sun was setting when the crowd at the 
•*• meeting-house door drew back on either 
side, leaving a path just wide enough for the 
officers of the law and their prisoner to traverse. 
These personages had appeared at the threshold, 
and now issued forth, with a measured tread in- 
tended to permit the assembly to gaze upon a 
convicted witch. A deep murmur arose as they 
appeared, and subsiding, like the roar of the 
ocean, it was followed by a silence yet more awful 
to the victim of all this ceremony. The red rays 
of the autumnal sunset, slanting across the sober 
town, fell on the white face of the condemned, 
staining it with a ruddy glow that was ill suited to 
its ethereal aspect, for captivity and poor and 
scanty food had wasted the once rounded cheek 
and brought dusky shadows under the large eyes. 
The girl's simple garb was all sombre in color, for 
a gray cloak fell softly over her shoulders, and a 
gray hood covered her head. The sheriff, not an 
unkindly man, when once his heart was reached 
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under that hard baked crust of an exterior, had 
laid a strong hand on Anne's arm for, noting her 
look and manner, he thought that she might well 
fall before they reached their journey's end. But 
she bore herself more firmly now than when before 
the court, and the little procession wended its way 
down the lane, and so across the market-place to 
the prison; no great distance, as measured by the 
eye, but an endless path to tread in mental agony, 
and under the inspection of so many unfriendly 
eyes, for the people followed closely upon their 
heels all the weary way. But there was no outcry 
or indecorous expression ; the death-sentence lent 
a majesty to the aspect of the law, and they gazed 
in grim silence at this young creature who had 
become such a terror to the community, and if 
some of the male members of the crowd thought 
her passing fair, they wisely withheld their opin- 
ions and silently followed to the prison door. It 
was their silence and their eager, sombre glances 
that were so appalling. A chill struck to Anne's 
heart, and it was with difficulty that she stayed a 
shriek upon her lips. It seemed that the inward 
agony must have some outward expression or she 
would perish, yet with an effort, that called forth 
all her fainting powers, she rallied and walked on 
without a sign. She read horror in their looks, 
and even fear, but never once a gleam of pity. 
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Nor did they feel any; softness of heart was not 
accounted a cardinal virtue in those days, and 
there was not one there who would not go to see 
her hang with the same righteous satisfaction. So 
terrible was the ordeal, the public shame, the fear- 
ful condemnation in those unfriendly faces, that 
she could have fallen on her knees in thanksgiving 
when the strong prison door closed upon her once 
more, although she knew that she might never 
leave it again, except to die a shameful death 
before those same awful eyes. And indeed, the 
poor young creature was more dead than alive 
when she was at last locked in her cell again, and 
she sank down on the very settle from which 
Master Mather had exhorted her, and lay there, 
hiding her face with her hands, trying to shut out 
forever that awful scene, the accusing faces, the 
shrieks of the afflicted, which had affected her with 
peculiar horror. The certainty of death did not 
move her so much as the terror of public ig- 
nominy; in her dazed condition she hardly yet 
realized that her young life was already measured 
by weeks, and that before another moon her eyes 
would close forever on this world, where she was 
suffering such keen agony and shame. In her 
desolation she did not weep, she sat there looking 
at the light upon the wall, the last gleam of day- 
light shining where the first ray of the sun would 
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shine to-morrow; and in a dull way she felt that 
it would still pass there, from dawn to shadow, 
after she had walked through the path of shame 
to the other world. In this wretched frame of 
mind she remained a long while, until the light 
had indeed passed away, and the room was deep 
in twilight gloom. She was not provided with 
any means of artificial illumination and the length- 
ening nights had been one of her grievances, 
but there are seasons of anguish when the soul 
shrinks away into the shadow, and in her present 
mood, the very darkness seemed like a caress, 
after that march in the broad daylight, before the 
multitude. 

She kept no count of time, and was startled at 
last, when she heard heavy footsteps outside the 
door and knew that her keeper was coming with 
the evening crust. She did not look up when he 
unlocked the door and the light of his lantern 
streamed into the room, but she started when she 
heard him address another person. 

" Come in, sir," he said, gruffly. " I will leave 
my lanthorn, for the mistress here has no light, 
and mind ye, his honor said you could not have 
more than a quarter of an hour." 

The light shining suddenly in her eyes dazzled 
her, and for the moment she could not recognize 
the visitor whom the jailer left standing by the 
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door. But he did not wait for any recognition. 
No sooner had the bolts slipped on the outside of 
the door than he advanced eagerly toward her, 
exclaiming, — 

"Anne, Anne ! at last they have let me come to 
you ! " 

She rose and drew back with an involuntary 
gesture that made him stop short with a cry of 
pain. 

"Anne, is it possible you do not wish to see 
me?" 

The girl drew a deep breath, and the chains on 
her hands clashed ominously, as if she had moved 
sharply. 

"Nay, Master Yule," she said, "I would not 
shame you by any claim upon .your kindness." 

" My God ! " he ejaculated, stricken by her 
manner, "what do you mean?" 

She gave him a strange look, summoning all her 
young strength to stand alone. 

" I thank you," she said, in a sad, sweet voice, 
" for coming to me at such an hour ; but, believe 
me, I would not shame you by any claim upon the 
past; that is dead, — dead as the yellow leaves 
that fell about me to-day, — dead forever. My 
sorrow and my ignominy shall in no way injure 
you. I give you back your troth, Master Yule ; 
go your way in peace, and forget me." 
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Her voice, full of tears, broke a little, pitifully, 
at the end, like a child's in pain; but she kept 
back her sobs, clasping her thin hands together ; 
alone now, as she believed, before the world, with 
no friend but One, — and He, too, died a felon's 
death, to save the world. 

If it was pride that bade her speak, it was a 
pride beautified by a great and simple love, and 
Francis Yule understood her. A mighty wave of 
compassion, of self-reproach, and devotion, swept 
over his soul, and he held out his arms. 

" Anne ! *' he cried, in a deep tone of emotion, 
**Anne, I love you; do you think that I will be 
thus cast off?" 

Her face quivered, tears gathered in her eyes, 
but still she stood there, with her back against the 
wall, repelling even his outstretched arms. 

" Nay," she said, " I will not accept the sacrifice ; 
't is too late, Francis, forget me." 

" That I could not," he answered, passionately, 
" while I live. Anne, forgive me ; I did not wil- 
lingly come to testify, and with all my might I 
strove to testify only to what might help to clear 
you." 

" I forgive you," she replied, in sweet, low tones ; 
"but tell me, did you, even then, believe me a 
witch?" 

Under her clear eyes he winced slightly at the 
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thought of the dreadful doubts that had haunted 
him, but his heart was loyal now. 

*' Nay," he said, " witch or angel, Anne, I love 
you — only you ! *' 

She shook her head sadly. *^ ^ Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear,'" she said, quietly; "yet never think 
but that I did love and forgive you ; but 't is not 
for me to let the shadow of my ignominy fall upon 
you. Go, Master Yule, and seek your happiness 
elsewhere. As for me, I must presently make my 
peace with my God, though these ministers are 
minded to excommunicate me and cut my soul 
off from eternal grace; yet," she added, with a 
far-off look in her clear eyes, " 't is borne in upon 
* me that no man can thus deal with another soul, 
being innocent, and I do trust in the mercy that 
will not fail." 

Her lover looked at her in despair. She still 
leaned against the wall, her pale face uplifted, her 
hands clasped. The agony of her soul had been 
so great that she could even endure this parting 
now without giving way to mortal weakness. So 
far did she seem removed from him already that 
his heart sank heavily, and he went over and knelt 
at her feet. 

"Anne," he pleaded, with passion, "can you 
indeed love me, and so send me away?" 

She looked down at him, at first sadly and 
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calmly as an angel, and then, under the fervor of 
his glance, her face quivered and tears rained down 
her cheeks. At this sign of womanly weakness 
he sprang to his feet and took her in his arms, 
trying to soothe her violent weeping, to caress her. 
But it was the outburst of passionate suffering, and 
she lay helplessly against his breast, her whole 
frame shaken by her sobs. In her desolation the 
sound of a fond word, the glance of love, had been 
too much to bear. Misery she could endure, but 
sympathy destroyed the barriers and let loose the 
flood tide of anguish. 

" My darling," he whispered, fervently, *' I will 
save you yet, or perish in the attempt ! " 

And he tried to kiss away her tears, to mollify* 
her agony of spirit, but as the storm of emotion 
gradually subsided, she put away his encircling 
arms, and looked up with a smile more sad than 
tears. 

" Hark," she said, " Master Wishall calls you, 
and we must part, and believe me, 't is best so, for 
I will never let my shame fall on you. Leave me, 
therefore, to my fate ; there is but one who can 
save me." 

*' Nay," he replied, sadly, " you have not for- 
given me, Anne, yet will I never desert you, but 
will save you yet, if mortal man can do it." 

" Nay," she said, *' I may never see you more, 
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and from my heart I do forgive you, if indeed 
there is aught to forgive, and farewell." 

As she spoke she lifted her face to his and 
kissed him, solemnly. 

" God bless you," she said, and fell to weeping 
as the warder called him the third time. 

"Come, master," he said, sharply, "'tis half 
an hour, and I 'm in peril of the magistrates." 

" I come, I come ! " cried Yule, and with a last 

embrace, " farewell, dear heart, but not for the last 
time, if there be help in earth or heaven." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE GRAY CLOAK 

TT had become a fixed habit now with Yule to 
-■• linger in the vicinity of Prison Lane, as though 
the very sight of the grim walls that guarded his 
beloved one was a comfort to him. Or else he 
cherished a never extinguished hope of finding 
some unexpected opportunity to snatch her from 
her fate, or to send her some crumb of comfort. 
Howbeit, for whatever reason, or want of reason, 
he did it, he was always to be found in that 
neighborhood, hovering like an unsatisfied ghost, 
who IS supposed to hover thus, about the locality 
of his misadventures in life, with no doubt a desire 
to correct his errors. It was at an early hour, 
therefore, in the morning following his interview 
with Anne, that he was traversing the lane with a 
measured tread and in no very happy frame of 
mind. He felt that he had fallen in her estima- 
tion, and knew that he deserved the fall. To say 
that he had utterly cast out his doubts and mis- 
givings, would not be wholly true, but he had so 
far risen above them that he was ready to swear 
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by her, be she an angel, a witch, or a woman. 
But how to pluck her from the clutches of these 
relentless men he knew not, and he, paced to and 
fro, casting such dark looks upon the prison that 
the jailer within, observed him narrowly through a 
convenient peephole, and set his grim jaw hard, 
meaning that it should go harder with him if he 
intended any rash attempt at a rescue. 

It was the time when the townspeople were 
crowding to the market-place to purchase their 
provisions, and a constant stream of men and 
women, of all conditions, passed the mouth of the 
lane, but not one turned in that direction, since the 
prison drew no visitors except on errands of duty, 
unless at those rare moments when a noted crimi- 
nal came forth. It was among these persons, 
passing across the line of his vision, that Francis 
Yule suddenly beheld Anne Scarlett, or if not 
Anne, then that same double that had tormented 
him in the willows. Startled though he was, he 
lost no time in seizing upon this opportunity to 
probe the mystery, and quickening his own steps, 
he reached the corner of the lane in time to see 
the gray cloak and hood still ahead of him, but 
proceeding rapidly in a direction that did not lead 
to the market-place. Redoubling his speed and 
going as rapidly as possible, without drawing all 
eyes upon him, Yule soon lessened the distance 

19 
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between himself and the mysterious figure, and 
keeping behind her, followed as she led the way 
from lane to lane, going farther and farther from 
the centre of the town. She led him past the 
burial ground, in Isaac Johnson's lot,, and he half 
expected her to vanish into this dreary spot and 
sink into one of the old graves, like a phantom^ 
called forth only to mislead him, but she did not, 
and flitted on, though she seemed to cast a look in 
that direction as though she too, had strange 
thoughts about it. 

Determined not to be baffled or eluded, he stead-* 
ily pursued the gray cloak, passing unheeding many 
of the townspeople, who turned and stared in amaze- 
ment at the two figures, one scarcely a dozen yards 
behind the other, speeding silently through the 
highways and byways. But neither Yule nor the 
mysterious figure in the gray cloak noticed their 
curiosity, but pressed on until the narrow lanes be- 
came less thickly settled and the houses began to 
straggle widely apart upon the roadside, and, at 
last, the two emerged upon the salt marshes where 
they were in no danger of startling any one save 
the wild fowls that flocked there in great numbers 
at that season of the year. 

It was a bright morning, and the bosom of the 
river was golden in its reflected splendor, while 
beyond it on the mainland, the forest blazed in all 
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the magnificence of autumn, the gold and brown 
of oak and maple mingling with the dark green of 
the hemlock, and here and there the gum trees 
waved their blood-red pennons, like the fiery sig- 
nals of some savage foes. The salt wind, blowing 
in from the ocean, struck chill and moist on Yule's 
face as he pressed more closely on the steps of the 
figure that led him so fitfully from beaten track to 
track through the marshes, nearer ever to the sea. 
At last, he was close upon her, and the sound of 
his tread must have reached her ears, for she 
turned a startled look over her shoulder, and at 
the sight of him, uttered a shrill cry of terror, 
while he, on his part, suppressed an exclamation. 
She stood as if in doubt of what course to pursue, 
poised like a frightened bird of passage, on the 
narrow pass, but he gave her no choice, and ad- 
vancing swiftly, laid a heavy hand upon her 
shoulder. 

" Jenny Leaves," he said, harshly, " what gear is 
this ? Wherefore are you here ? " 

And the poor little handmaid, out of her mis- 
tress's power, began to tremble under his stern eyes. 

" In faith, sir," she faltered, slowly, '* I but do 
my lady's bidding." 

" And 't was she, then, who tricked you out in all 
this cloak and hood ? " he demanded, sternly, keep- 
ing his grip upon her shoulder. 
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Jenny cast a frightened glance downward at her 
garments. 

"Aye, sir," she answered, with a long-drawn 
breath, " she gave them to me, tho' I did hate to 
wear them — for they are like the witch's cloak and 
hood." 

" And so you wore them when you followed 
Mistress Scarlett in the willows yonder?" he went 
on, unrelenting, and tightening his grip. 

The girl began to shiver, as if stricken with an 
ague. 

" Oh, Lord ! " she cried, wringing her hands, 
" he frightens me so ! How did you know it, sir? 
She bade me swear I would not tell." 

The wrath in Yule's eyes withered the cowering 
culprit. 

" So ! " he cried, " ' t was you, and your wicked 
mistress, who planned to ruin an innocent woman? 
By heaven, Jenny, I marvel that the earth doth not 
yawn open and swallow you up ! " 

At this, poor little Jenny Leaves, slipping like 
water through his fingers, fell on her knees crying 
and praying heaven to help her if she had been 
wicked, but it was true that Anne was a witch, for 
Lady Herford had seen her and her familiar, and 
had made Jenny see them too! 

" Fool ! " he said, furiously, " sinful and miser- 
able fool — you have been but the tool of Mildred's 
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wickedness ; as you look for mercy, confess your 



sins." 



But Jenny only cried out the more, the long strain 
having told upon her until the hysteria was, in her 
case, genuine enough, and she had little control 
over her senses. Even Yule began to see that her 
testimony would be worthless, and pitiless as his 
mood was toward her, he relaxed a little of the 
harshness of his manner. 

"Jenny," he said, trying to speak to her as 
he would to an erring child, "you yourself saw 
none of these visions — 't is but your fevered 
fancy, and if you do swear to such matters, 'twill 
surely imperil your soul." 

Jenny listened, but without understanding, her 
wide eyes staring at him in hopeless terror. 

" She did afflict me," she protested, weeping, and 
pulling back her sleeve she showed blue marks upon 
the white forearm. " Look you, Master Yule, she 
pinched me thus but yesterday, because I would 
not go to the witch sacrament." 

" Go you rather to the devil, you little fool ? " 
exclaimed he, out of patience, and recalling 
the tongue of his youth, rather than of his man- 
hood. 

But Jenny did not heed him, she caught at his 
sleeve instead, pointing at the reeds near by, with 
a shrill scream of terror. 
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" Look, look ! " she cried, " yonder is her yellow 
bird. Oh, save me. Master Yule ! " 

But he shook her off like an adder. 

" Curse you, you fool ! " he exclaimed, with 
passionate despair, " 't is such as you who swear 
away a woman's life ! " 

And he turned upon his heel, setting his face 
toward the town, and heeding not her cries of 
terror as she fled after him, never, however, suc- 
ceeding in overtaking him, for he was bent, hot 
haste, upon another and a weightier errand, and in 
that hour cursed the day that he had first seen 
Mildred Herford. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



"IS THIS MISTRESS SATAN? 



if 



ALL this while my Lord Herford and his wife 
had lodged with his humble kinsman, 
Zerubbabel Bowditch, and their presence in the 
house made it at once a centre of melancholy 
celebrity. As little iaclined as the people were to 
favorably regard a commissioner from James Stuart, 
they swallowed their prejudices in their interest 
in the case of his wife, who had used all her gifts 
of personal attraction and address so skilfully, 
that, from being an object of suspicion and rebuke, 
she had became a kind of martyr in the eye of the 
community, fully endorsed by the ministers as a 
sufferer from the horrible machinations of witch- 
craft, and a woman who had shown herself mar- 
vellously amenable to pious teaching, and had 
already adopted the costume most approved by 
law and custom in the righteous colony. It was, 
therefore, due to her that my lord's reception had 
the semblance of cordiality. His protracted ill- 
ness, too, began to enlist curiosity, if not sympathy. 
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and his physician — falling back on the common 
refuge in cases of failure — whispered that there 
was " an evil hand " in the matter, so there was 
no great amazement when one day — the second 
after Anne's trial — he was stricken speechless, 
having suffered a partial paralysis. But it was not 
called by so simple a name, and the divines of 
Boston were assembled in prayer about the tongue- 
tied invalid, who had yet the control of one 5ide 
of his face, and rolled his eye in fearful protest at 
this last extreme infliction. But he could not 
articulate his thoughts — forcible, if profane — and 
so perforce, submitted to these religious exercises, 
and between being bled and prayed for, presented 
a sorry spectacle, a stiff and puny figure in the 
high, four-posted bed, his night-cap inclining over 
his active eye, in a cruel mockery of a roguish air, 
and his twisted visage farther distorted by the 
grimaces which accompanied his struggles to speak. 
His wife, as indifferent at heart as ever, yet made 
many protests of devotion for the delectation 
of the reverend gentlemen present, but at their 
departure, she also fled from a spectacle so revolt- 
ing to her feelings, and the poor, little lord fell again 
into the grim clutches of Goodwife Bibber, while 
his case was on every lip in Boston, and many a 
gloomy glance was cast in the direction of Prison 
Lane. Surely, the witch had still the power and 
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the will to harm, despite all the terrible majesty 
of the law. 

Meanwhile, the actual inward state of Lady 
Herford was one that might well arouse the angels 
to weep and the devils to rejoice. She had, in a 
moment of unbridled malice and passion, conceived 
a diabolical scheme, and its execution had far 
exceeded her wildest conjectures, and had, indeed, 
plunged her into a course of villainy that was 
already beyond her power to curb and terminate. 
So many things had operated in her favor that 
sometimes in her secret soul she felt that Satan 
must have helped her, that no mortal could have 
devised and carried to so successful an issue such 
a scheme against another. Sometimes, let us 
devoutly hope, she believed and trembled, but she 
was a woman who either lacked the courage or 
the will to turn back, if indeed there was any way 
left open for her retreat. If there was, she saw 
none that did not involve her own ignominy, and 
such a nature as hers was incapable of any self- 
sacrifice. There had been hours — in the solitude 
of night, or when she heard the innocent and 
happy voices of children, that her very soul quaked 
within her, but unhappily her strength for evil was 
greater, in proportion, than any other power she 
possessed. Disgust of her own fate, which grew 
daily more loathsome to her, and disappointment 
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in a thousand ill-starred ambitions made her yet 
more reckless. " Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned," and she had felt and seen scorn in the 
eyes of the one man that she had ever loved, so far 
as such a creature could love any one but self. 
Having once embarked upon the course that she 
had taken, it had given her restless wit a kind of 
fiendish pleasure to elaborate the ruin of Anne, 
but now that it was accomplished, as it seemed, 
beyond hope of rehabilitation, she began to suffer 
a fierce kind of regret. She had not, perhaps, 
wholly intended to bring the matter to the point 
of death itself, but now it was impossible for her to 
stay the proceeding that she had originated, and 
she beheld her own handiwork with a terrible 
amazement that had stolen the color from her 
face and dimmed the sparkle of her eye, and yet 
the thirst of hatred in her was not wholly slaked. 
She stood at the parting of the ways, and, if by 
any means, she could have saved Anne and yet 
divided her from Yule, she was not too wholly 
lost to neglect the opportunity ; but, on the other 
hand, Satan possessed her soul, and she would 
by no means rescue her to throw her into her 
lover's arms. In this frame of mind, she suffered 
no little torture, and sleep — the blessing of the 
innocent — had long been a stranger to her pillow, 
though she did not yet see that grim figure. 
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remorse, that lurked at the portal of her seared 
conscience, ready to let loose the furies of hell 
upon her when the hour should be accomplished. 
Yet, with all this torment upon her, she went her 
way among the people and kept up the drama 
of her sufferings from witchcraft that had, at last, 
become almost as genuine to her fevered imagina- 
tion as the actual troubles that beset her. 

It can be imagined, therefore, that she found 
small comfort in the prayers and exhortations of 
Cotton Mather and the other divines, who con- 
stantly visited her with the twofold object of 
exorcising the devil in her, and of studying the 
symptoms of witchcraft. A study which was to 
bear black fruit in a few years at Salem, and else- 
where in the devoted colony. To Cotton Mather, 
who was at this time composing discourses on 
demonology. Lady Herford's state was one of 
peculiar interest, and he manifested it by almost 
daily visits, when he wrestled fervently with the 
evil spirit that possessed her, and by sermons and 
prayers tried to drive it out. But my lady, not 
unwilling to let her tormentors feel the edge of 
her wit, in no way allowed the zealous divine to 
imagine that he was victorious over the devil, but 
instead, maliciously led him on to fresh endeavors 
and fresh defeat, laughing in secret at his discom- 
fiture, which he was loath indeed to confess. 
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Being thus, in the stress of constant excitement 
and an artificial atmosphere, that she had herself 
created, my lady's nerves were strung to the high- 
est pitch, and she felt less misgiving and fewer 
self-reproaches in an enlarged arena. It was after 
one of these encounters with Cotton Mather, when 
her anger had been roused, and her wits whetted 
by the contest, that she was informed that another 
visitor awaited her. A bond-servant brought her 
the message and stood gazing, with thinly dis- 
guised admiration and curiosity at the beautiful 
woman who yawned prodigiously at his announce^ 
ment, rising to a sitting posture on the settle, 
where she had thrown herself after her exciting 
interview. 

"Prithee, is it another minister, or the devil?" 
she asked, using a careless language which her 
bewitched condition was supposed to palliate, and 
which was, in fact, her only outlet for a pent up 
spirit. 

The bondman, who was new to the place, stared, 
but answered soberly enough, — 

" T is neither, madam, but a gentleman, who 
gave no name but was mightily importunate." 

At this madam pricked up her ears. 

"What manner of man?" she inquired, casting 
a sidelong glance at her mirror which reflected her 
face and figure faithfully enough to please her. 
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" Tall, mad^m/* said the serf, his glance follow- 
ing hers, and staring in the mirror at my lady in 
her gown of sober-colored silk that was so wonder- 
fully un-Puritanic, and yet was cut after that pat- 
tern. But a bird of Paradise may not disguise 
itself as a wren. 

" Tall and broad," continued the man, absently, 
" with a hook nose and a bold eye." 

My lady rose, and adjusted her hair and her 
garments with deft fingers. 

" I will come down," she said, dismissing thb 
man with an impatient gesture. 

And in a moment Francis Yule, foaming with 
impatience, heard her step on the stair and the 
rustle of her farthingale. He stood there, hat in 
hand, his face lowering with anger. At the sight 
of it my lady gave a little gasp but recovering her 
composure, came slowly forward and courtesied 
very prettily to him. 

"I bid you a fair good-morning, Francis," she 
said, plaintively. " We parted in anger but doubt- 
less you have come to me in a better frame of mind." 

" So little better, madam," he said, harshly, 
" that you must forgive my lack of courtesy. T is 
no time for idle forms between us ; we must speak 
to each other, as man and woman. You sent your 
handmaid, Jenny Leaves, upon a strange errand 
this morning, madam." 
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At Jenny's name, Mildred started but imme- 
diately controlled herself. 

" On a godly one," she replied, meekly, " she 
went to the riverside to seek an herb that Master 
Cotton recommended to me as wholesome in my 
unhappy condition." 

" And you sent her in the cloak and hood, in 
which you tricked her out to haunt the footsteps 
of a girl as innocent as an angel of the crime that 
you, and you alone, laid to her charge. 

Lady Herford's eyes dilated and her cheeks 
grew deadly pale, but she was a bold woman, and 
she had staked much upon the issue. 

" Alas ! " she murmured sadly, " she hath be- 
witched him also." 

Yule smothered an exclamation that was not 
Puritan in character. 

"Mildred," he said sternly, "you and I have 
known each other from childhood; you do not 
fool me by these idle devices. You have plotted 
Anne's ruin, and by the Lord, if you do not con- 
fess it and clear her, I will betray the whole nefari- 
ous plot before the council. She shall not die ! " 

Mildred breathed heavily, and her eyes gleamed 
under the half drooped lids, but not a muscle of 
her face betrayed her. 

" Come," he said impatiently, " of what avail is 
this silence ? Jenny has confessed, and you shall." 
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He stopped, the blood mounting to his hair, — was 
he bullying a woman? He ground the words 
between his teeth. 

His face was terrible, and in truth the woman, 
who still loved him, quaked in spirit but it was 
not in her to surrender. 

"Jenny," she repeated, and the scorn in her 
tone was infinite, " Jenny ! She is as mad as 
Bedlam. How long, think you, would her testi- 
mony stand against mine?" 

He looked at her strangely. "Is it possible 
that you are so wicked as to murder an innocent 
girl because," he stopped and then, " aye, because 
I love her?" 

She looked at him and smiled, Satan himself in 
her blue eyes. " You will not wed her, sir, I take 
it," she retorted, and laughed wickedly. 

" My God ! " was all he said. The horror of this 
revelation of a woman's passion chilled his soul. 

" She is a witch," continued my lady, pointing a 
white finger at him ; " a witch, and mark you, sir, 
't is written that the witch shall die." 

" Ah, if you were but — for the twentieth part 
of a second a man ! " he exclaimed, and his hands 
clenched fiercely. 

" What would you ? " mocked the woman, ma- 
liciously, abandoning every hope of him and 
furious; " how will you save her, my master?" 
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" I will wring a confession from you," he re- 
plied, " you shall save her ! " 

"And if I confessed," said she, smiling, " 'twould 
be but sure proof of her skill in magic, you fool ! " 

"Till now, I thought the devil a man," said 
Yule, with passion ; " but I swear 't is a woman ! 
Yet shall Anne be saved ! " 

Her face worked ; all the passions of the furies 
were rioting in her bosom. 

" I defy you to do it ! " she said, between her 
teeth, " *t is you who ruined her. I would have 
taken half the love you threw away on her, I 
humbled myself to ask your forgiveness and you 
— you cast me aside. Reap now your whirlwind, 
wed your witch ! " and she laughed like a mad 
woman. 

He saw the fruitlessness of his errand ; yet, at 
least, he had gained something approaching a 
confession. 

" You put a weapon in my hand, madam," he 
said, sharply, " you admit that you are party to a 
conspiracy ! " 

She bit her lip, lowering at him. " It will 
avail nothing," she declared, and suddenly threw 
herself into the attitude that she had assumed so 
often with success. " I see the Black Man whis- 
pering in your ear," she cried; " 'tis her familiar 
spirit." 
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He gave her a look of ineffable scorn and hatred. 

" May God forgive you," he said, " I never 
will," and he left her without another word. 

And my lady, with one passionate cry of 
baffled fury and despair, fell forward on her face, 
and they found her an hour later, still unconscious, 
with foam upon her lips, for Nature, so long 
mocked, had taken her own revenge and inflicted 
a genuine disorder where one had been so long 
assumed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

A ZEALOUS DISPUTANT 

TN peeping in upon the privacy of so important 
-^ a personage as Master Cotton Mather, a little 
audacity would have to be assumed if he had not 
shown himself so willing to open his heart and 
mind — the last a mighty strange affair, with many 
pitfalls in it — to his fellowmen and to posterity. 
The reverend gentleman loved to pose in the pub- 
lic eye, and died feeling his public most ungrateful, 
after the fashion of many such as he. That he did 
much good in his day and generation, who shall 
deny? It is recorded of him that he was kind- 
hearted and charitable, and especially devoted in 
his work among the poor mariners ; and the sea- 
faring class, in those piratical days, sorely needed 
such a pious evangelist. Neither can it be denied 
that he did much evil; his restless spirit found an 
outlet in persecution, and his zealous mind was 
ever ferreting into the invisible world for proofs of 
the Bible, running to such extremes in this direc- 
tion that at last the hour of reaction came, and 
this burning soul " had temptations to atheism, 
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and the abandonment of all religion, as a mere 
delusion." 

In 1688 this worthy and zealous divine was only 
at the threshold of his labors, having been for a 
few years assistant to his father. Increase Mather, 
in the direction of the pious devotions of a large 
flock in Boston ; but he already occupied a place 
of grave prominence in the body politic, and was 
at this time beside himself on the question of witch- 
craft; and the people of Massachusetts might well 
have addressed him, in the words of Festus to 
Saint Paul, " Much learning doth make thee 
mad." 

Deeply concerned in the political changes of 
the day. Cotton Mather was very bitter against 
Andros, declaring that the governor followed the 
advice of a few strangers, neglecting the majority 
of his council, and, what was worse in the divine's 
eyes, altogether rejecting the admonitions of the 
reverend pastors of the colony, whom Andros re- 
garded as mere laymen ; for with the loss of the 
charter the clergy lost their lead in temporal mat- 
ters, and this was " the unkindest cut of all " to 
Mather, for he was always anxious to maintain 
the dignity of his office. " New England,*' he 
said, with keen self-appreciation, " being a country 
whose interests are remarkably enwrapped in ec- 
clesiastical circumstances, ministers might concern 
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themselves in politics." And he thundered his 
opinions from the pulpit to attentive ears, for his 
hold upon his followers was unshaken, even if the 
preponderance of ministers in public counsels was 
passing. His upright, if fanatical mind was not 
unjustly incensed at the peculations of the king's 
petty officers, and he raised the cry that " foxes 
were made the administrators of justice to poultry." 
Possessing a mind naturally inclined to spiritual 
things, and having been trained to the ministry in 
an age when men trembled at the active agency of 
Satan, superstition had laid so deep a hold upon 
him that it colored the whole temper of his intel- 
lect, and in arraying himself as a champion against 
the crime of witchcraft he probably obeyed the 
honest dictates of his own conscience ; and a man 
who was kind to the poor, and labored among 
slaves, mariners, criminals, and savages, to benefit 
them both temporarily and spiritually, by a fallacy 
— common to his age and the temper of popular 
sentiment — proclaimed himself a persecutor of 
the poorest and most inoffensive of all the victims 
of those troubled times. Thus does misguided 
zeal lead even good men into crime, and Mather 
was by nature a fanatic, made of the same stuff as 
the persecutors of all ages. Nor was his temper 
one to be softened or convinced of error by op- 
position, but rather leaped up into a fiercer flame 
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of wrath. Where he found men doubtful of his 
new crusade he raged against them, as " a multi- 
tude of Sadducees," and staked his own reputa- 
tion on the establishment of the " nefandous " 
crime of witchcraft. Having convinced himself, 
he was ready to burn with fire the doubting 
Thomas who dared to question his judgment, 
and he was writing a book, with the fiery pen 
of zeal, proclaiming the terrible ravages of this 
scourge of Satan in New England. Nor was he 
to be condemned without allowance, since such a 
man as Richard Baxter upheld his theory in Eng- 
land, and believed as devoutly as he in the power 
of witches, and an English chief justice enforced 
the statute of James the First without remorse. 
Every new case, therefore, presented to Cotton 
Mather another opportunity to prove the truth 
of his theories, and he studied the symptoms of 
the afflicted as a physician studies those of some 
new and deadly disease. He was at this time but 
twenty-five years of age, — a time of life when the 
mellowing effect of riper years has no place in 
softening the character, and the temper is sharp 
with the exuberance and the zeal of youth ; more- 
over, he had been scarcely five years appointed as 
his father's colleague over the North Church, and 
doubtless felt to the full the importance of his 
sacred office, at a day when a minister had more 
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weight in the eyes of the common people than his 
majesty's governor himself. It was not unnatural 
that the zeal of a young man, united with some 
bitterness of temper, and a superstition that he 
shared with all his contemporaries, should have 
hurried this gifted divine into an arena that has 
made him a figure of wrath for all time. He 
was deeply engaged in the prosecution of a 
wretched old Irish woman named Glover, whose 
daughter, a laundress, was accused of steal- 
ing by the thirteen year old daughter of John 
Goodwin. The washwoman's mother, with natural 
indignation, rebuked the Goodwin girl for the ac- 
cusation, and was in turn accused of witchcraft 
The curious activity in these matters of half-growa 
girls is very remarkable. In this case, as after- 
wards at Salem, a young girl, just in her teens, 
made good a terrible charge, and acted the part 
of a bewitched person, to the horror of the com- 
munity, confounding all Cotton Mather's efforts 
to exorcise the devil that possessed her. The old 
Irish woman. Glover, — poor, friendless, scarcely 
speaking English, and so ignorant that she could 
not repeat her Pater Noster correctly, — was, of 
course, hanged. Meanwhile the Goodwin girl con- 
tinued to pose before her enlarged audience ; and 
being taken into Mather's house, played endless 
tricks upon the credulity of the worthy divine. 
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Being always so deeply involved in such matters, 
the Reverend Mr. Mather had taken up the case of 
Anne Scarlett with the hand of an expert, praying 
with Lady Herford, exhorting Anne, and keeping 
the whole affair constantly in the public eye. In 
a measure, he held the determining power, too, for 
on whichever side of the scale he threw the weight 
of his influence and his opinion, on that side it 
would surely incline. 

He was a man who labored constantly, and sought 
little rest so that he was rarely to be found at home 
unless he was there immersed in business, or labor- 
ing on the preparation of a manuscript or a sermon, 
for he possessed the pen of a ready writer, and 
wielded it with bitter zeal against his foes. 

Upon the day of Yule's visit to Lady Herford 
therefore. Cotton Mather had digested a substan- 
tial dinner, in which a mackerel, boiled with a 
sprig of mint in its belly, had played a part, and 
having washed this delicacy down with a glass of 
old Canary, he was seated in his study engaged in 
writing a sermon that was to set forth the case of 
Anne Scarlett as a warning to the wickedness of a 
fallen age. The popular minister's study was the 
only spot in which the Goodwin girl could resist 
the demons that tormented her and became there- 
fore, a kind of holy of holies in Mather's eyes. The 
room was well lighted, its walls hung with maps 
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and lined with heavy and valuable tomes of all the 
sacred and heathen writers on matters spiritual; 
and "those gravest authors," whom he loved to 
quote as authorities to established demonology; 
" from Bodin to Bovet, from Bromfield to Brombal 
and Baxter." They were all there, arrayed side by 
side, to furnish the zealous youth with fuel for the 
rapacious fire of his intellect, and with weapons 
against the supernatural enemies who invested his 
stronghold. The table at which he was seated, 
was littered with papers, and the ink-horn was 
newly replenished to answer the insatiable de- 
mands of the gray goose quill which he wielded, 
unmindful of the fact that in Devon the gray 
goose quill is peculiarly associated with the pixies, 
and was therefore, a dangerous weapon to wield 
against the cause of magic. Despite his narrow 
and fanatic turn of mind, Mather's intellect was 
keen and his wit pungent, and his head and face 
bore evidence to these lively attributes ; his large 
and restless eyes sparkled under a high, well- 
developed brow, and his features were cast in a 
mould rather to please than to repulse. His sober 
habit, that became his office, was not unbecoming 
to his serious and somewhat pompous appearance, 
and indeed his outer man was no unfair index df 
the inner, and the fire of zeal that burned in his 
impatient and inexorable soul shone fiercely in his 
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haughty glance, that little became the humility that 
some of his office assumed, but which, in those days, 
very ill-suited men who wielded a power as immense 
as it was intangible. The Puritans hated and de- 
spised a priest-ridden people, yet they exalted their 
own ministers to a position not unlike that of the 
earlier followers of Saint Francis and Saint 
Dominic. 

Mather, laboring all this while on his sermon, 
had just completed a paragraph burning with 
eloquence and denunciation of the condemned 
witch, and was drawing a deep breath of satis- 
faction and momentary suspension of toil, when 
a visitor was announced. The divine — accus- 
tomed from his office to lend a ready ear to every 
appeal and to search the hearts of his visitors — 
yielded a reluctant permission to the untimely in- 
terruption, and putting aside his papers awaited the 
intruder with serene gravity. And, in a few mo- 
ments, Francis Yule was ushered into his presence, 
and the two men measured each other with an in- 
voluntary exchange of glances that did not awaken 
confidence on either side. Yule already disliked 
the divine for his eager partisanship, and Mather 
knew his visitor as the lover of Anne Scarlett, and 
he had not forgotten the encounter at ZerubbabeFs 
gate on the night of Anne's arrest. With this mu- 
tual distrust to go upon, the prospect of an under- 
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Standing was at once remote and infinitesimal. 
Mather waved his visitor to a seat, and waited for 
him to open the interview, with an austerity of 
manner that augured ill for its success, but Yule 
was in no mood to look for indications of failure, 
but rather longed to thrust the evidence of Lady 
Herford's guilt down the throat of this bloody- 
minded persecutor. 

" I have come to you, Master Mather," he said, 
with little attempt at suavity, " to lay a matter be- 
fore you that must appeal to every just man, and 
nearly concerns the life of an innocent woman." 

A flash of comprehension brightened Mather's 
eyes, and he pursed up his lips. 

** My ears are ever open, sir, to the cause of the 
oppressed," he said, with his natural deliberation, 
for his tongue still halted, at times, in speech ; " it 
becomes my office to listen to the truth and main- 
tain it ; aye, even with the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon." 

A dangerous smile lurked for a moment on 
Yule's lips, but he suppressed it. 

** Sir," he said, " you were present at the trial 
of Anne Scarlett for witchcraft ? " 

"I was," replied Mather, solemnly, "to the 
great edification of my soul — to its fear and 
trembling under this awful dispensation. The 
worship of the Black Man in this New World 
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threatens a generation of unbelievers, even as the 
worship of the Golden Calf wrought destruction 
in Israel, while God talked with Moses on the 
mountain top." 

Yule did not suppress a gesture of impatience. 

*• Sir," he said, vehemently, " this is a matter 
that touches an innocent life and leaves no room 
for pious disquisitions. I have discovered that 
these charges of witchcraft were made by the 
malice of one woman against another, and sup- 
ported by false witness." 

Master Mather listened coldly, strumming upon 
the table. 

" You are, I take it, this woman's affianced hus- 
band. Master Yule," he remarked, " and therefore 
interested to weaken evidence that is as good as 
any I ever heard with these ears, and stronger, 
sir, stronger than that against that rampant hag, 
Hibbins." 

" Then God forgive those who condemned her ! " 
exclaimed his visitor, boldly, " for this evidence is 
a tissue of falsehood and I can force at least one 
of the witnesses, the girl, Jenny Leaves, to confess 
it. I can prove that Lady Herford made her 
assume the guise of Mistress Scarlett, to follow 
her and deceive me." 

" Precisely so," retorted the divine, pointing an 
eager finger at his opponent, " here is clear proof 
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then, of the work of Satan upon these women and 
upon you. And wherefore, think you, doth Satan 
work in the cause of this female? Because she 
hath signed a compact with him ! " he thundered, 
with a sudden change of tone. 

** She is an innocent woman," replied Yule, vehe- 
mently, " I appeal her cause to the judgment of 
heaven." 

" Blaspheme not, young man," said the minister, 
sternly; "this Anne Scarlett — fitly named, for 
belike she is of the kindred of the scarlet woman 
— hath cast her snare upon you. I see it in your 
disordered mien, your wild eye, your passionate 
tones. Repent ye and pray, Francis Yule. Quit 
the way of the prelatist and the sinner, and leave 
the witch to the hand of the law, for is it not writ- 
ten, ' a man also or a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to 
death: they shall stone them with stones: their 
blood shall be upon them.'" 

He had risen in his excitement and declaimed 
the Levitical sentence in stentorian tones, fire 
glowing in his eyes. Yule rose also, his hand on 
his sword. 

" You are a minister. Master Mather," he said, 
contemptuously, ** else would I fain measure steel 
with you for your usage of a woman's name, but 
hark ye, sir, there must be justice in these colonies, 
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despite this madness — this besotted belief in an 
intangible superstition." 

Cotton Mather raised his eyes to heaven. 

" Hear the Sadducee ! " he said, passionately, 
" a devil, in the apprehension of this mighty acute 
philosopher, is no more than a quality or a distem- 
per. Have I not staked my reputation on the proof 
of witchcraft, — a treason, black as hell, against 
high heaven, a covenant between man and Satan, 
a whirlwind of sin sweeping the earth! There 
has risen up a generation of unbelievers, and men 
count it wisdom to credit nothing they have not 
seen. That learned man, Sir Thomas Browne, 
who dealt mightily with popular errors, hath writ- 
ten — Here ! I have it in my discourse," and the 
preacher snatched a page from the letter on the 
table and read, following the lines with a finger 
that trembled with wrath : ** * Satan,' saith the 
physician, ' endeavors to propagate the unbelief 
in witches, whose concession infers his coexistency ; 
by this means also he advanceth the opinion of 
total death, and staggereth the immortality of the 
soul ; for, such as deny there are spirits subsistent 
without bodies, will with more difficulty affirm the 
separated existence of their own.' There, mark 
ye," cried Mather, looking up, " mark ye, the peril 
of your soul in listening to the temptation; the 
devil, in the shape of this fair woman, endeavoreth 
to destroy you." 
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" Why should he enter into her shape to do it," 
asked Yule, impatiently, " is not the devil infinitely 
able to do it in his own? I see not the strength 
of your argument." 

" Ah, now ye touch upon a yet weightier matter, 
the written opinion of that great, man, Sir Matthew 
Hale," cried Mather, triumphantly ; " the hand of 
Providence is in it, for lo ! I have the answer here," 
and he opened a pamphlet and again read aloud, 
in unctious tones of confidence, " ' In reference to 
the body or outward man,* saith Sir Matthew, * he 
cannot ordinarily exercise any violence upon the 
outward man, but by the mediation of things cor- 
poreal, and most ordinarily by the mediation of 
mankind.' " 

Yule made a gesture of despair. " I am no dis- 
putant, Master Mather," he said, harshly, " and I 
do not care a feather's weight for all the arguments 
on earth, or in hell, compared with Anne Scar- 
lett's life, and if she be a witch, then there is no 
witchcraft." 

" No witchcraft ! " thundered Mather, with up- 
lifted arms. " I have seen it ! T is an infernal 
crime and the witch is not to be endured in earth 
or heaven ! " 

" Madman ! '* cried Yule, violently, " will you not 
listen to reason or mercy? My God, is it to such 
men that innocent lives are intrusted for judgment? " 
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" T is you who are mad," retorted the divine, 
eagerly, " the devil entering into this woman hath 
crept about your heart and hath you by the vitals, 
clutching you to hell. Repent ye straightway, my 
brother, or this nefandous crime will be visited 
even upon you ! *' 

''Will you listen to reason?" demanded Yule, 
impatiently ; " will you hear the testimony and save 
an innocent life?" 

" Aye, I will hear the testimony," replied the 
preacher, with a burst of enthusiasm, " and I will 
show you your error, and pluck you as a brand 
from the burning. 'Hear, O my people,* saith 
the Lord, * and I will testify unto thee ; O Israel, 
if thou wilt hearken unto Me.* ** 

Yule looked at the fanatic in despair; what 
proof could he bring to convince such violence, 
to save a lamb from such butchers ! 

** You are indeed mad,** he said, sadly, " 't is 
useless to argue with you. On your conscience 
be it if they hang an innocent creature whose soul 
is as white as snow.*' 

" Behold there is a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit,** cried Cotton Mather, with fiery vehemence, 
" and she hath laid a snare for this young man's 
soul ! My brother, I will go to prayer for thee, 
for thou are woefully deceived and in danger of 
the pit." 
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" Nay," retorted Yule, fiercely angry, " go rather 
to this devil that your imagination conjureth, for 
your counsel is not of God, since it leaves the in- 
nocent to die. You and I have naught in common. 
Save your prayers for another. Master Mather, 
and pray for your own soul,'* and with this he shut 
the door upon another burst of eloquent wrath 
from the divine, and went out in despair. For to 
him there seemed no hope in earth or heaven. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

A DESPERATE SCHEME 

THE time that was to intervene between Anne's 
sentence and her execution was terribly brief, 
and every day, every hour cast the shadow of death 
longer on the dial. And Francis Yule labored in 
vain for a hearing, from Cotton Mather to the 
deputy-governor he went upon his fruitless er- 
rand ; judges and ministers alike refused to believe 
him or to question the evidence, and in his des- 
peration he at last put aside the hope of judicial 
redress and devoted his energies to the equally 
difficult task of devising a way of escape for the 
prisoner. But never was such a project more 
desperate; the prison was stoutly and skilfully 
guarded and the accused — under the sentence of 
death — enjoyed no opportunities to look upon 
the world that she was to quit so soon, otherwise 
than through the stout barred loop-hole on Prison 
Lane. But to love and despair even such ob- 
stacles as these were not insurmountable, and 
Francis Yule haunted the neighborhood of the 
prison as if he indeed looked for other than mortal 
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aid in accomplishing his design. But he was of 
too bold a spirit to waste his time and energies in 
fruitless endeavor, and he had already matured a 
plan of rescuing Anne, even on her way to the 
gallows, though to do this, single-handed, was 
impossible, even for a lover, and it was not an 
easy matter to find a band of sufficiently daring 
characters to effect a sortie^ especially in a cause 
where the universal dread of witchcraft must play 
some part in counteracting even the influence of 
gold. Nor could he safely divulge so desperate 
and delicate a scheme to a large number of men 
without immediate danger of treachery. Yet, wild 
as the plan was, and apparently impossible of ex- 
ecution, it seemed his only one, and he dwelt upon 
it with the fondness of despair. In this frame of 
mind, he resorted to the taverns and public houses 
in the vicinity of the wharves, and sought for tools 
for his wild adventure. Here he found men of 
far different aspect from the sober and virtuously 
behaved townsmen, and he almost rejoiced at the 
sight of characters that were at least free from 
the taint of hypocrisy and made no virtue of their 
shortcomings. It was the day of pirates and of 
wild adventurers, and even in the sober port of 
Boston some of these doubtful personages crept 
in, and the dark-visaged Spaniard, with gold rings 
in his ears and a knife in his boot, scattered his 
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broad pieces at the Red Lion, and at the sign of 
the Three Mariners, and swaggered unrebuked 
upon the thoroughfare; here too, were swarthy 
natives of the isles of the Southern Seas, and bold 
mariners, who would willingly accept any lucrative 
trade, and had already sailed on more than one 
strange voyage on the Spanish Main. The 
wharves were crowded with such characters, and 
the wide bay was full of stout ships that might 
be hired to spread their wings for any port, if 
the master's good will could be purchased. Yule 
looked with eager eyes at many a tall masted and 
neat rigged schooner; he studied face after face 
in quest of one that could do the deed, and yet 
be trusted to man a ship laden with so precious 
a cargo. He sought the vicinity of the newly 
organized custom-house and watched the sea cap- 
tains going in and haggling over their cargoes, 
and he mingled with the motley throng, where 
stout goodwives harangued their men and came 
to chaffer for a bunch of herring or a codfish, 
and here and there, amidst the crowd, some son 
of the forest glided like a brilliantly tinted snake, 
decked in a gaudy blanket and with sky-blue 
streaks of paint on his copper cheeks ; here too 
the negro slaves came on their masters* errands, 
and the white bond-servants, sold from English 
ships to slavery for a term of years. Yet, in all 
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this assemblage it was long before Yule found a 
man who suited his purpose, — the master of a ship 
bound for the Barbadoes, with red blood in his 
veins and little fear of man or devil. His bark, 
a stout and trim one, had but just unloaded and 
was receiving a new coat of paint and a contra- 
band cargo, smuggled in under the very noses 
of his Majesty's officers. To this bluff mariner 
Yule applied, and they walked apart in a lane that, 
leading away from the crowded vicinity of the 
shipping, was as suddenly deserted as though it 
had dropped into another world. Here, between 
a row of gardens laid out by the thrifty yeomen 
who owned them. Yule and the seaman walked and 
talked together long and earnestly; the latter 
often objecting both by look and gesture, to some 
part of the former's eager suggestions, and it was 
manifest that even this bold sailor saw difficulties 
that made him waver and demand a higher price. 
But there was no hesitation on Yule's part to close 
any bargain, even to the limit of his fortune, and 
matters being after all, in this world, largely turned 
upon the golden coin, an agreement must, in 
reason, be reached between them, and it might be 
that the son of the sea had seen more desperate 
adventures if he chose to confess the truth. 
Yet these negotiations, of necessity, consumed 
precious days and hours and the time was draw- 
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ing nigh when a young life must be either saved 
or sacrificed, an offering to propitiate that 
blackest of all the spectres that haunt the affairs 
of men, — the molten calf of popular supersti- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

GOODWIFE GARLIC'S POTIONS 

^T^HE hour drew nigh, and other hearts were 

•*" troubled by the black shadow on the dial. 

" Oh madam," cried Jenny Leaves, weeping, 

" can it be that we were deceived and there was 

indeed no vision — save in our imagination?" 

Mildred cast a glance at her, in which pity and 
contempt were strangely mingled. 

» 

"What whim possesses you now?" she de- 
manded, sharply, " have you not sworn it in open 
court?" 

The poor little handmaid trembled, looking at 
her with fascinated eyes, for the elder woman 
possessed a strange influence over her. 

"Yea," she said, "I swore it — and oh, madam, 
my heart misgives me since Master Yule's words. 
What if I did, indeed, but fancy that I saw Anne 
Scarlett? " 

My lady smiled contemptuously. " Your re- 
pentance is tardy, Jenny," she replied, indifferently ; 
" know you not the penalty of false witness? Did 
they not tell me that perjury was a hanging matter 
in this colony?" 



« 
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At this, Jenny fell on her knees, hiding her face 
in Mildred's skirts and weeping. 

** Ah, save me," she cried, " I cannot bear it. 
'Twas you who bade me do it, but, oh, God, 
madam, 't is fearful to take a woman's life ! 
And if Anne Scarlett is indeed no witch — 
'twill be I who have sold myself to the Black 
Man!" 

Aye, it will be you," replied my lady, merciless, 

you who have sworn away a woman's life— I 
made you do it? Prithee, fool, how could I make 
you see a vision ? " 

** I am a wicked woman," confessed the terror- 
stricken tirewoman, in a passion of grief, ** Oh, my 
lady, tell me what to do ! " 

"Hold your tongue," replied madam, fiercely; 
*' what would a confession avail you ? They 
would hang you for the witch." 

Poor Jenny trembled like a leaf and knelt 
there, her white face haggard with terror. The 
mighty change in her from the fresh country girl 
that my lady had first wrought upon to this 
agonized and trembling creature struck even 
Mildred Herford, and she laid her hand on the 
girl's shoulder, shaking her. 

" Get up," she cried, angrily, " you puling fool, 
and go about your duties. What is written is 
written ; 't is not for you to undo it. Would you 
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release a witch upon this devout community? " 
she added, mocking. 

And Jenny caught at the straw of comfort and 
looked at her with eager eyes. 

" You saw the visions, madam," she said, with 
quivering lips, "you swore to it. Ah, there is 
truth in it then, and I — I am not a guilty wretch ! 
You believe in her witchcraft? For God's love 
tell me that you do ! " 

She caught at her mistress' skirts, tears in her 
eyes, a poor, broken, remorseful creature, afraid 
of her own shadow. But my lady had no mercy. 

" I believe in the devil ! " she said, with a shrill 
laugh, 

** Oh, what shall I do ? " moaned Jenny Leaves, 
wringing her hands, "I believed it all — but the 
magistrates will not believe me now, for I know 
not what I saw! O, God forgive me! If she 
hangs, I will be a murderer ! Oh madam, madam, 
save us both — tell me what to do. I cannot 
escape your eyes — they hold me, even in my 
sleep, O, Lady Herford, help me get back my 
old light heart — I was so happy, so innocent ! " 

And she wept at the thought of her loss, like a 
condemned spirit at the gate of Paradise. 

My lady watching her, at first with contempt, 
at last with a sharp change of countenance, sighed 
deeply. 
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" I cannot give it back, my poor Jenny," she 
said, shaking her head, " innocence and happiness ! 
Ah, Jenny, they never come back; once driven 
from the heart, they are like a pair of robins, 
whose nest has been destroyed, they come not 
again to build there. Innocence, O God, I too, 
was once as innocent as this poor fool, and now — " 
she forgot Jenny, she walked to and fro across 
the room, her hands clasped behind her back, her 
head bent. " Innocence, I take it, is the pearl of 
price, that once stolen from the bosom of youth 
can never be returned." 

The little handmaid watched her mistress in 
this new mood with wondering eyes. Her own 
wits, never keen, were utterly scattered by terror 
and remorse and she was drifting, like a broken 
ship, upon the turbid waters of fate. She had 
neither the boldness to act alone, nor the judg- 
ment to see that she had been a tool. Her nature 
was neither hard nor reckless enough for wrong- 
doing, and, having obeyed the strong will of 
another, she was beginning now to repent; her 
remorse dating from the hour that Mildred's own 
soul began to quake with horror at the deed it 
had conceived, and following this revulsion was a 
relaxation of her hold upon Jenny. Immediately, 
the girl fell back into her own weakness, which 
was far from wickedness, and began to tremble at 
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the aspect in which she had appeared before the 
world. Yet there was so little native strength in 
her character that it was improbable that she 
would ever confess her own sin, unless under com- 
pulsion, for it takes no little courage to reveal an 
evil deed, even if it has been done unwillingly, or, 
as it had been in her case, under the overbearing 
influence of a mind that in some mysterious 
way swayed hers and directed it. The girl would 
have obeyed her mistress as easily now, in an 
effort to reclaim the evil, if Mildred had spoken 
the word, but, at the moment, no thought was 
farther from the older woman's mind. Lady Her- 
ford's grief and anger were rather directed against 
Francis Yule. For his sake she had staked her 
very soul upon the issue, and she had failed. He 
loved the woman still. 

Yet Mildred, too, felt the pangs of remorse, and 
horror of the deed that she had done, and her 
waking hours were haunted by a vision of the gal- 
lows, and by the pure and beautiful face of Anne 
Scarlett; and sleep could no longer be wooed to 
my lady's pillow, and she had come to look upon 
night with horror. Yet she would not release the 
little handmaid from her thraldom, nor suffer her 
to fall under other influences that might easily have 
snatched her secret from the girl's trembling lips. 
She turned upon her now, not unkindly, and 
chided her for her folly. 
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** What is this? " she said, impatiently; " has not 
Master Mather praised you for your telstimony, 
and prayed with you? What terror is this that 
possesses you, child? I will tell you, — 't is witch- 
craft ! Is not my lord himself sore stricken and 
mumbling like a toothless baby? Look yonder/' 
she laid a hand on the girl and approached her 
lips close to her ear, " yonder, in the window, is 
a yellow bird ! '* 

Jenny screamed, covering her eyes with her 
hands. 

" Lord help me, madam ! " she moaned, hysteri- 
cally, " 't will kill me ! " 

** Nay, Master Mather can exorcise a cage full of 
such yellow birds," replied my lady, mocking ; ** go 
to your chamber, wench, and pray. I am minded 
to take Goodwife Garlic's sleeping potion, for I 
have not closed these eyes for many nights." 

Poor Jenny crept away, nothing loth to escape 
the whims and phantasms of her mistress, and 
Mildred, left alone, went to a cabinet where she 
had laid away certain herbs and powders of Goody 
Garlic's preparation, for the old hag was so skilled 
in such matters that it was not unusual for her to 
prescribe for the ailments that most commonly 
afflict the race of mortals. My lady took out the 
packages of powders and curiously examined the 
clusters of dried leaves that were laid with them 
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upon the shelf. Dark and melancholy in hue and 
with the pungent odor of the forest still exhaled 
from their fibres, they possessed no very attractive 
qualities. There were two packages of these ne- 
farious weeds, and one, Mildred examined with 
fascinated eyes, as though it possessed a powerful 
and mysterious charm for her. It seemed but a 
bunch of dead herbs, no longer beautiful with nat- 
ural life and color, for the coarsest weed, living, is 
more attractive than the loveliest plant decayed 
and withered ; and there was a subtle odor about 
this dried and blackened simple that pervaded the 
atmosphere, as if in warning that it was an evil 
thing and not intended to be cherished by man- 
kind. Nor was there a great choice between these 
two medicines of Goodwife Garlic's, for the other 
bunch, smaller and blacker in hue, was full as 
hideous and possessed an odor more sickening 
than its mate. My lady laid them down, with a 
shrug of disgust, and drawing a heavy curtain 
across the window threw herself upon the bed in a 
vain effort to woo repose. But no sooner was her 
head upon the pillow than her ears were offended 
by a prodigious noise of hammer and saw and she 
started up shivering. God in heaven, did she hear 
them working on the gallows? She had been told 
that a new one was to be erected for the hanging of 
the witch Anne Scarlett, and the wretched woman 
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trembled at every stroke of the hammer — and yet 
it was impossible that this was the noise of work- 
men at the scaffold. But imagination, coming to 
the aid of conscience, can invent a thousand new 
and exquisite tortures. She sat up listening, and 
heard the sound of her husband's voice mumbling 
and struggling for utterance in the hideous fashion 
that his illness had produced. 

Desperate, at last, for an hour of relief, she 
resolved to take Goody Garlic's famous sleeping 
potion, and going again to the cabinet, she se- 
lected one of the packages and steeping it in 
water, drank it off with a wry face at its ill taste 
and savor. 

" Be it Lethe or Nepenthe," she said, " I care 
not which, so it doth purchase me an hour's for- 
getfulness, one hour when I do not see Anne Scar- 
lett's face. God, when they hang her, will she 
haunt me ? " and my lady cast a startled look be- 
hind her, her own courage breaking under the 
strain. 

Then a horrible thought assailed her, and she 
returned to examine the remaining bunch of 
herbs. She looked once, caught them up and 
smelled of them and then stood thinking, horror 
freezing on her face. She could not be sure, was 
it the right potion? Terror laid hold upon the 
guilty woman, and she called loudly upon Jenny 
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Leaves. The poor handmaiden, still pale and 
trembling, came running at her summons and 
found her staring at the herbs like a mad woman. 

" Go fetch a leech/* she cried, " I fear me, I 
have made a fearful error. Call a leech, girl, for 
't is life or death ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE APOTHECARY 

OBEYING Lady Herford's agonized directions, 
Jenny Leaves ran trembling to the nearest 
apothecary, and besought his instant attendance 
upon her mistress. Not a little flattered by a sum- 
mons to wait upon the distinguished stranger, the 
worthy man proceeded with the little handmaid to 
the Bowditch House, now one of the most noto- 
rious in Boston. He was tall and lean, with a 
sombre face, that had perhaps gained in gravity 
from his calling, and he carried a green baize bag 
in which were packed his lances and other instru- 
ments, for bleeding was then a universal remedy. 
He questioned his frightened companion, without, 
however, eliciting the smallest information, and he 
was entirely in the dark about his patient when he 
was ushered into Lady Herford's presence. She 
greeted him with imperious haste, and pointing to 
the blackened herbs upon the table, demanded an 
explanation of their properties. The apothecary 
was doubtless surprised at her conduct, but he 
made no remark, and, adjusting a huge pair of 
horn spectacles, began to examine the weeds with 
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the curious interest of a man trained by education 
and habit in the knowledge of such things, and 
eager to fathom any new mystery or to discover 
virtue in any unknown plant. Meanwhile, my lady 
watched him with feverish eagerness, her eyes fol- 
lowing every movement as though her life indeed 
depended on the issue. Jenny Leaves, meanwhile, 
stood shivering in the background, stricken with a 
new terror which she could neither comprehend 
nor escape. The day was drawing to a close, and 
the apothecary lighted a pine knot on the hearth- 
stone to aid his examination, and the yellow light 
flared on his dark and studious face, and on the 
blanched and haggard countenance of the woman 
who watched him. He turned to her at last, hold- 
ing one bunch in his hand and tapping it with a 
long, bony forefinger. 

"This I know," he said, deliberately, "'tis a 
weed that grows but sparsely in these parts, but is 
sometimes gathered, and is esteemed by the In- 
dians as a potent remedy for fever, and it induces 
sleep. T will not harm you." 

"And the other?" cried my lady, pointing at 
the herb upon the table. 

He glanced at it, and then more closely at her, 
his dim eyes peering behind his spectacles. 

"From whom did you receive it, madam?" he 
asked, gravely. 
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She flung out both hands with a passionate ges- 
ture of impatience. 

** What is that to you ? " she cried. " Tell me, 
is it dangerous?" 

The old man took it in his hand, and holding it 
to the flaming pine knot, burnt it to ashes, filling 
the room with a deadly odor that seemed to steal 
in upon the senses and chill the very heart. 

"Whoever gave it to you," he said, slowly, " was 
a daring person. T is a herb so poisonous that 
the deadly hemlock of the Greeks was a less dan- 
gerous draught. T is death, madam, as certain as 
the clap of doom." 

She stood as if turned to stone, horror and agony 
frozen on her face. 

" I have taken it," she said. 

Jenny Leaves screamed aloud and ran shrieking 
from room to room, rousing the household, while 
the apothecary looked strangely at the woman of 
whom he had heard tales enough already at the 
trial of Anne Scarlett. 

" Can you save me ? " asked my lady, her stiff 
lips almost refusing her utterance. 

He shook his head. " Nay, madam," he replied, 

" 't is beyond the power of mortal man. Commend 

your soul to its Maker, for 't is not long before you 

must appear in another world." 

She covered her face with her hands. The room 

22 
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was very still, but the house was full of cries and 
hurrying footsteps, aroused by Jenny's screams. 
Mildred looked up into the dark face opposite and 
read compassion in it. 

"How long have I to live?" she asked, in a 
strange voice. 

" I know not the strength of the dose, madam,'* 
he said, " but not long. As men count time, to 
to-morrow's sunset perhaps, and it may be until 
moonrise to-morrow night. Tis a slow poison, 
creeping through the veins like lead, but 'tis as 
certain in its progress as the course of the sun in 
heaven. You must die." 

A horrible change came over her face, distorting 
its beauty ; she began to mutter incoherent words, 
pointing with her finger, and then she broke into a 
wild peal of laughter as the selectman and Dame 
Bibber appeared ^ the door, with the frightened 
bond servants behind them. 

" Hark ye ! " cried Lady Herford, wildly, ** 't is 
written that the witch shall die ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE BLACK MAN'S SPELL 

A LL this while Anne Scarlett had been waiting 
-^^ in her gloomy prison — in chains — for the 
day of execution. The horror of captivity, the 
public ignominy, the desolation which raised her 
— poor, young creature — on a pinnacle of shame, 
had not grown less awful to her, but the period 
of hysteria was past, and the higher qualities of 
resolution and moral courage had come to her aid 
In those long, solitary days and nights, Anne had 
come to look upon death as a familiar friend, and 
in the refined light of this exalted frame of mind — 
when the soul seemed to stand at the threshold of 
Paradise — the ills of this world and its troubles 
grew wonderfully less, and she was ready to for- 
give all trespasses against her, as she prayed to be 
forgiven. She was more kindly used too, by her 
guardians than at first, for not even the fearful 
threats that Cotton Mather and the other divines 
thundered from their pulpits, could harden all 
human hearts, and the servants of the law, usu- 
ally made callous by the contact with criminals, 
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softened toward the beautiful and gentle maiden 
who conducted herself with Christian forbearance 
and fortitude, nor was there a lack of secret sym- 
pathy without the prison walls, though it was of a 
nature little likely to help the prisoner, for men 
are never greater cowards than in the hue and cry 
of a public panic. As Cotton Mather said, there 
were many Sadducees who believed not at all in 
witchcraft and pitied the victim of the popular 
clamor, but there was not one among them strong 
enough to save her. The people of Massachu- 
setts were never, at this time, or later, — when the 
madness reaped its harvest of blood — in full sym- 
pathy with all the horrors of the persecution, and 
the judges who condemned the witches in 1692 
were appointed by the governor, Sir William 
Phipps, and there is grave doubt of the legality of 
the court, while the assembly that finally put an 
end to the famous carnival of murder, was duly 
elected by the people and voiced the popular con- 
victions, but this was five years later, after many 
lives were sacrificed. Cowardice tugged mightily 
at the popular heartstrings, and no voice pleaded 
Anne's cause save that of her lover, Francis Yule, 
and he pleaded it to deaf ears. The girl herself, 
long tossed between hope and fear, had now 
resigned all thought of escape, and calmly faced 
the dread alternative. Death is ever an awesome 
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shadow, unless the heart has been prepared by an 
ordeal of fire, and death clothed in the shape of 
ignominy and publicity was dreadful enough to 
shake the resolution of a strong man, yet Anne 
looked steadily at it, and remembering that her 
Lord had died a felon's death, lifted her soul above 
it. No earthly heart could have been more spot- 
less in its innocence than hers, and she could lay 
her burden at the foot of the Cross with an almost 
childlike faith and simplicity. The horrible doubts 
and fears that had beset her, making her almost 
believe herself endowed with some of the evil 
powers that were attributed to her, had left her, 
and her soul was perfectly composed. Her heart 
was indeed sorely tried by the thought of Francis 
Yule, but she had long since forgiven him the sin- 
gular conduct that had made him so nearly a wit- 
ness against her, and her chastened love for him 
had grown tranquil, as the love of an angel might 
have been for a long-lost earthly companion. 
With clear eyes she saw the conflict that must 
have raged in his bosom, and she forgave him 
all his faults, and the weakness of the moment, 
although her own generous spirit — in a like trial 
— would have valiantly defended him. Out of the 
fulness of this blessed mood, she could forgive and 
love him still. As for those who had most sinned 
against her, Anne strove to put them from her 
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mind and endeavored, like a Christian, to forgive 
them, but this was the mightiest struggle of all, for 
Anne was human. Her prison had grown familiar 
too, and familiarity dulls the edge of pain, and she 
had still the comfort of her pine tree, and she 
could hear the more cheerful sound of childish 
voices too, when the little ones of the neighbor- 
hood gathered on the grass plot by the prison 
door, drawn there by a love of the horrible that 
springs like a weed in the human heart and is 
never wholly uprooted save by an actual taste of a 
more horrible experience. 

Anne was an outcast, for the ministers, failing 
to wring any sort of confession or penance from 
her, hurled against her the fiercest denunciations 
of their anger, which they, poor souls, in their 
blindness mistook for the eternal wrath, as many 
a priest has, before and since. It was a sin and a 
crime to hold any communication with a witch, 
and the condemned had not the poor comfort of a 
word, written or spoken, from the outer world — 
only once, her jailer brought her a single belated 
rose and laid it silently beside her, refusing to 
speak a word in regard to it, but Anne knew the 
token, and when she was alone her more exalted 
mood deserted her and she fell into a passion of 
tears, clasping the flower to her bosom, and lavish- 
ing upon it a tenderness that she would have by 
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no means confessed, for the sharpest pain she had, 
was the feeling that Yule had failed her at the 
greatest need, but — being still a woman — she 
loved him. Her tears — had they been shed in 
public — would have given rise to a serious con- 
troversy, for one of the curious delusions, current 
in the popular mind, was that witches could not 
weep. This belief was so general and so firmly 
rooted, that King James — " the wisest fool in 
Europe," as Sully called him — sees fit to treat the 
subject very seriously. His Majesty sets forth a 
reason for the tearless witch as follows : — 

" God hath appointed (for a supernaturall signe 
of the monstrous impietie of Witches) that the water 
shall refuse to recieue them in her bosome, that 
haue shaken off* them the sacred waters of baptisme, 
and so wilfully refused the benefite thereof: no, 
not so much as their eyes are able to shed teares 
(threaten and torture them as ye please) while first 
they repent (God not permitting them to dissemble 
their obstinacie in so horrible a crime) albeit the 
women-kind especially be all otherwayes to shed 
teares at euery light occasion when they will, yea, 
although it were dissembling like the croco- 
diles." 

The Witch-finder General of England tried the 
test of water in every case, and the test of tears did 
not fail the ingenuity of these sage tormentors, 
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whose victims were but too often beyond tears in 
their agony. 

It wanted yet two days of the date set for Anne 
Scarlett's execution, when one morning the warden 
bade her prepare herself to appear before the 
magistrates, refusing to explain the summons. This 
interruption troubled her, but she reflected that the 
worst was done already, and there could be little 
more to bear, so she made her simple toilet with 
composure, although she knew that she must again 
face those awful eyes. Once more she set forth on 
her cruel journey from the prison door, and once 
agahi beheld the throng of townspeople, and to 
her vision, dazzled by the sunshine after the 
long weeks of twilight, it seemed a larger crowd 
than ever, and a more curious one. She saw 
again the grim-visaged elder, the broad-faced 
goodwife, the eager-eyed children — but dwarfed 
patterns of their parents — and with these were 
the sun-bronzed mariners, the negro slaves, their 
white eyeballs showing in the ebony of their faces, 
and the painted children of the forest, and all 
stared at her; yet she thought, and trembled at 
the thought that there was more kindness in this 
universal stare than formerly, but the multitude 
was Argus-eyed. 

" Ah, kind heaven," sighed poor Anne, " I would 
that men had but one eye apiece, as I have heard 
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it said that some creatures had in the old days of 
Greece." 

The day threatened a storm, but as the little 
procession issued from Prison Lane, the autumnal 
wind swept the clouds asunder, and the sun poured 
down in all its splendor upon the scene. Nor did 
Anne walk alone, suddenly a tall figure came to 
her side, and after some altercation with the 
sheriff, walked there, sharing her martyrdom. She 
looked up, and a great light shone, a moment, in 
her eyes. 

"Nay, Francis," she said, softly, for his ears 
alone, " leave me, I entreat you, I would not have 
you share my ignominy." 

He returned her look with one of deep reproach. 

** Have you not yet forgiven me, Anne? " he said. 

And she — " Aye, from my heart, but my love 
and my strength are great enough to stand alone 
— save for One." 

But they were now at the door of the meeting- 
house, where the magistrates had assembled, and 
they were of necessity separated. Anne was led 
to her place and looked calmly into the faces of 
her judges, but these worshipful gentlemen con- 
cerned themselves but little with the prisoner, their 
eyes turned ever and anon toward the door, and 
an expectant hush had fallen on the assemblage. 
Anne looked wonderingly from the judges and the 
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ministers to the men and women who occupied the 
long benches, but she could not read their express- 
ions, and the silence and manifest expectation grew 
fearful to her. What could it mean ? 

At last there was a stir at the door, and every 
eye turned in that direction, and Anne looked as 
eagerly as they, and saw a strange procession. 
First came the town-beadle, solemn and important, 
then an officer leading Jenny Leaves, and last two 
stout men carrying a chair in which sat a wonder- 
ful figure, which was borne to the most prominent 
place in front of the deputy-governor, and there 
set down. Anne looked with wonder upon Lady 
Herford in a guise that she had never appeared in 
before. Chiselled marble could not exceed the 
pallor of her beautiful face, and her hair shone like 
gold. She had discarded the peculiar garb that 
she had assumed, and wore a splendid robe of 
scarlet satin wonderfully embroidered and slashed 
with gold brocade, and looked indeed, to the be- 
wildered senses of the audience an incarnation of 
the scarlet woman. 

The stir of the entrance over, silence reigned 
again until it was broken by the voice of the chief 
magistrate. 

** Lady Mildred Herford,'* he said, sternly, " this 
court awaits your evidence." 

My lady rose slowly and with apparent effort. 
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" Reverend and honorable gentlemen/' she be- 
gan in a slightly scornful tone," obeying your behest, 
I am here to make a statement that must bear on 
the fate of the prisoner at the bar. I was the chief 
witness against Anne Scarlett ; I testified that she 
was a servant of the Black Man, and that she had 
cruelly afflicted me with evil practices of her art. 
I brought with me the girl, Jenny Leaves, and the 
women. Goody Bibber, Deliverance Scarlett, and 
Tabitha Garlic, to support my evidence. May it 
please the honored court — I bore false witness." 

My lady drew her breath, and looked defiantly 
at the long row of dark and solemn faces, from 
the incredulous horror of Cotton Mather to the 
honest amazement of the deputy-governor. 

** I bore false witness," Lady Herford said, her 
hand going to her heart as though in pain, " be- 
cause I hated the woman. I hate her still — but I 
am dying. I worked upon the poor, silly maid, 
Jenny Leaves, until I made her believe that she 
saw what I saw, felt as I felt ; I worked upon De- 
liverance Scarlett, who hated the girl because her 
husband had sheltered her and loved her as his 
own child, better, doubtless, than that shrew, his 
wife. I paid and wrought upon the others, chiefly 
Goody Garlic, who hath fled with my money, where 
I know not, unless it be indeed unto the Black 
Man, whose servant I verily believe she is, for 't was 
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she who gave me the two potions — one to induce 
forgetfulness, the other death, — for I had no mind, 
honored sirs, to be caught in this matter. The 
prisoner is innocent; she neither hurt me, nor 
plotted against me." 

She paused, and the silence was unbroken save 
by a low sob from the prisoner, who had given 
way to the agony of revulsion of feeling and was 
weeping like a child. 

Lady Herford pressed both hands against her 
bosom. 

" I am dying," she said, with a smile, " I drank 
the witch's potion and it steals like fire to my 
heart, else," and she spoke with passion, " would I 
never have saved Anne Scarlett's life." 

The magistrates conferred apart, while a hoarse 
murmur, rising in the building, crept out of it into 
the open air beyond. 

The deputy-governor rose. 

" Officer, release the prisoner," he commanded 
harshly, " she hath been grievously wronged." 

The murmur rolled outward now, increasing in 
volume, rising at last in a mighty shout. My 
lady listened with a strange face, and then, sud- 
denly swaying forward, fell into a swoon from 
which she was never to awaken here. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



THE SHINING PATH 



^TT^HE bare trees loomed brown and gray against 
•^ a cloudless sky, while the hazel blooms, 
latest of the year, scattered their gold along the 
skirts of the forest. The dead leaves lay thick 
upon the ground, one moment whirling in a little 
tumult among themselves, the next, scattered 
broadcast upon every vagrant breeze. The earth 
had donned its sad-colored mantle, but the sea 
sparkled with the beauty of a mighty jewel, reflect- 
ing in its bosom the deep blue of the sky above it, 
its waves crested with the flashing spray, white as 
the fleecy clouds that drifted, ever and anon, across 
the heavens, like the white sails of hope embarked 
upon a summer sea. 

On the shore stood Anne Scarlett and Francis 
Yule and at her side the old watch-dog who had 
been faithful to her in her hour of need. Chast- 
ened by sorrow and by trial, her countenance had 
gained in beauty and in power, and her eyes were 
luminous with peace. 
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"Anne, is it your wish to go beyond this sea 
to other and happier regions, where you shall 
remember this no more?" 

She shook her head. " Nay," she said, " I will 
live my life among them that they may find it 
blameless, unless — " she cast a swift and searching 
glance into his face, " unless it is a pain to you. 
Ah, Francis, never let my lot cast a shadow upon 
yours." 

" Alas, Anne, you have not yet forgiven me," he 
said, sadly. 

She smiled. " Then, be it as you will," she said, 
sweetly, ** * whither thou goest, I will go ; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall 
be my people ; and thy God my God.' " 

He pointed at the water. 

" Behold the shining path across the deep," 
he said, in a tone of joyful calm ; " it is like the 
pathway of our lives henceforth, in the sunshine of 
better days." 

" Aye," she replied softly, with radiant eyes, " *t is 
the path of Love, your love and mine, and in the 
light and glory yonder, I can see no end, it shines 
upon the way eternal." 

THE END. 
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